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5 CENTS 


Rich is 
from 
= KISS 
and Phone 525. | TON 
fees 
Time Ten 
the Howard-Harfiiton Stock Co. tn 
FUNNY ARCE — 
1s 


3 BEGINNING TOMORROW NIGHT 
— Stock Co. will present an SCENIC RE- 
“a of — Mitchell's celebrated domestic comedy-drama 


the Cricket 


— With Miss Flora Dorset in the leading role. 
irawn plane Sie, and S00. Matinee Saturday and Sunday, 25c and soe. 
nee Every Wednesday, Any Seat 250 
BURBANK THEATER— 

and Saturday, We and Mc; Evenings, ic, Bic, We. 
sidence 5 THERE WILL BE A BIG MATINEE TODAY 
Week - -Matinee Saturday 
— * MANAGER OLIVER MOROSCO OFFERS 2 


MARY VAN BUREN... | 


the Burbank Theater Stock Company, the a 
wht? in a gigantic revival the 


amice M ered th 
Commencing Tomorrow NignBt 

t teon 


will 


With George W. Barnum in Crane's Original Role. 
Right, 25c to 75c. Matinees Thursday and Saturday, doc. 


chen Fitch's greatest play, “THE CLIMBERS.” Beate 
About . 
— RING ST. Between Secon4 and Third. 
ER PLACE UM THEATER BOTH PHONES 1447. 
on MODERN VAUDEVILLE. 
morning wh Engiand’s Marvelous J er; MINNIE KAUFMANN, the Greatest 
of the parking ick Cyclist in the World; FISK & McDONOUGH in a one-act play. 
n ts an exten ITALIAN TRIO, Operatic Vocalists; FIVE Acro- 
oulevard, deen Brothers, Musical Grotesques; MAX HILDEBRANDT, the 
of Saeed Cavairy Band Leader; ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last 
iii Success of BEN WELCH, Famous Dialect Comedian. 


except Monday; and 25c; Evenings, 1%c, 25c and 


Today's | THE FAMILY THEATER 


* Matinee, the Ulrich Stock Company presents Theo- 
s realistic exposition of New York's Chinatown and its mysteries 


en of the Highbinders” 


reed and Saturday, 10% and 25c: evenings, 10c, 25c and 5%c. 


err afternoon, every night. the Ethel Tucker Stock Company 
Spanish drama. “CARMEN.”’ 


he 
eek. Dora Thorne. 
We We. Matinees daily 


MHUTES—Admission loc 


CHUTES PARK AND ITS MANY FREE ATTRACTIONS 


on beth Tl UNDER THE PRESENT POPULAR MANAGEMENT. 
eee 10 MAKE LOS ANGELES FAMOUS 
7 VAUDEVILLE — MOVING PICTURES — SKATING — TIGHT 
BICYCLE LEAP — M\NSTRELS — MENAGERIE — AVIARY— 
= MERRY-GO-DOUND — 


MINIATURE RAILWAY — 
ames THAT RIDE — AMATEUR SPORTS. 


Man the Biggest Circus 
Better Than the Best Circus 
Busier Than the Busiest Circus 


ether FREE attractions TODAY. SPECIAL ‘CONCERTS BY 
RY BAND and A GRAND AQUATIC FIREWORKS DISPLAY. 


s GRAND_AVE. RINK—For Nice People 
Pieces-AREND’S BAND--15 Pieces 
3 n PERSONAL DIRECTION OF W. F. AREND. 


10 a’ m., admission free; 2 m., admission 15c; 7:30 p. m., 


range — Lady. instructor ‘available f. for lad lies and children. 

— E OSTRICH FARM— 

id semi - tropical 

Gigantic Birds 

which 

janet BEACH BATH HOUSE— 

000. Serf, Pi Bathing Este«b: Ba, hin for the ipduigence of 
* unge and lub Bathin Every Day in the Tear! 

acre from Sixth and Maia Ing — 

yrnia found his friend, the Millionaire, his 
capital SS r e. 

brown, dosing in the sand. 

— — The Mililonaire had come down 


three thousand dollar touring car, and 
he had on a nondescript rented bath- 
ing-suit. The Rambler’ also hired a 
suit, and together the 
sought the sea, and afterward 
sand. 

Presently a small man with an Uncle 


two friends 


warping Autumn lies. 
— the 


THEATER - 523 8. Main St. 


THE MATINEE 
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LINE 7 


* 
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.THERE 


The — Playhouses, Gossip of the Stage. 


7 


office line. At the Grand sporty heck- 
ties and sidewalk perfumery enliven 
the air. Every other house has a dis- 
tinctive clientele. It is quite possible 
to pick out the Burbank habitue and 
the Belasco fan, even from the mot- 
ley crowd. 

But they all go to the Orpheum. 

Here, for the only time in the 
amusements of the city, the effeminacy 
of fashion touches skirts with the soll 
of the proletariat. Hebrews, Persians, 
Cretes and Arabians struggle to — 
posit their money as vigorously as the 
strange, sometimes pathetic, — 


times mixture of 
“classes” who frequent the hanse-lo- 
cations from boxes to gallery. 

This sort of thing is what makes 
vaudeville a wonderful human doeu- 
ment. 

It is likewise an exposé of , the 
American pace. In the olden days a 
play was short enough at three hours; 
now it is too long at thirty minutes. 
In Japan they have added to acts 

to Hamlet.“ because it seemed brief 
— the point of absurdity. The Japa- 
nese point of view is inconceivable 
to, the twentieth cefitury Amefican. 

First-class vaudeville — Orpheum 
vaudeville, most always—has made 
more strides in the past five years 
than any. other branch of music or 
drama. 

The secret of popularity and money- 
making would seem to lie in the di- 
vergence of appeal. 

Once theatér manager were high- 
toned, prejudiced shopkeepers with an 
exclusive, conservative line of well- 
known goods. 

Then came the modern business 
man, who ‘turned the shop into a 
bustling stage department store. 

No two people in the line at the 
box office have the same hopes in the 
programme they have read on the 
billboards. When there is a Pinero 
play at one of the theatrical shops. | 
lovers of Pinero go, and the rest of 
the. world, that does not fall through | 
the peculiar mesh of the Englishman's 
sieve, says away. 


the Kremer fiend, finds his way once 
in awhile to Mr. Drown’s ticket win- 
‘dow. 
The other day Morris Meyerfield 
was in Los Angeles. Meyer id has 
no tricks about himganor any 
of the alleged pecullaritie the 
‘mimic profession. In the 
the irresistible Jo Weber, he is “a 
business man, pure and simpleton.” 
He does not even put on the swagger 


0 Stained with Sum- 
her accusi 


purpiing 


them with careful deliberation. He 
hovered round them for several min- 
utes. Then he ambled away for a short 
distance. but he soon came back again, | 
quite convinced that he was on the 


Many a wassail feast 
at his cdreless feet. 
78 is in the cast, 


right track. 
„ Keen and sweet.) “Say,” de began. add . 
rn: The exiled Queen Millionaire, “kin you tell me where 


I kin git a dish-washer?”’ 


with her. haunting 


The Millionaire 1 completely taken 
der. aback. He turne red, even under his 
rena Mien: | prick tan. “We don't happen to. have 


WSS BWayed by gusty sighs. | Any friends in that particular line of 


business, he drawled finally, with a 


Minces of the dawn, 
and light are bient 
a sun updrawn. 


walked with listiess 
rose had drifted 


to run a railroad for 
be able to accommodate you.’ 

The man left with cheerful uncon- 
cern. and the Rambler burst into a 
roar of laughter at the Millionaire's 


ied discomfiture. “He addressed you, not 
once so red, | me!” he jeered. 

Myrtie Mun, Man. 4 . The Millionaire, whose hair was be- 

is = ginning to get thin at the top, had re- 

— A N — the man we are|cently shaved it very close in order 

offer it a new lease of life. “He 

thought I had just come out of State’s 


Another school, rath- 

J Optimistic than the 
little end of the 

the strip of space 


Wand our simian 
ether" emphatic con- 


he explained coolly, caressing his 
fuzzy cranium, 
“ith a fresh. coat of vaseline. 


This explanation, while very sooth- 


315,000 not make the ing to the Millionaire's self-love, did 
0 W. d. 3 not quite convince the Rambler. Yet 
uber in the. some-j his friend, when clothed in his own 
1 — of being glad rags” instead of a rented bath- 


or verdict that ap-|ing-sult, looks the perfect gentleman 


"cular needs. The that he is, and could never in the world 
new wi) on second be mistaken for a dish-washer out of 
— a say what he a job. 

* relate an Her- The Rambler ineimes to take the 
t (oe — readers. of hat- hopeful view on every important ques- 
nn . Stives-——with cordu- tion of the day, but this episode at 


WHE silken hose or Ocean Park has almost, driven him 

bas over to the ranks of the 

+ 2, the Rambler, in re and has almost convinced him tha 
ear te of the sea, they are right-—and that do 


Park. He make the man. 


* 


Sam beard strolled up and scrutinized | 


if you were only looking for some one | 
you, we might 


prison and needed a friend and a job“ 
which was | 


4 ein vaudeville we 


i" what you write. 


air that might attach to one of the 
‘world’s few great variety kings. He 
| dresses plainly. He talks to every- 
body, his eyes have a weary, careworn 
expression. as though his nerves were 
ä to watching ticker tape. 

Meéyerfield is never interviewed, but 
on occasions he talks to friends or 
acquaintances. 

While the Orpheum treasurer mo- 
mentarily called attention to the 
“Sold Out” sign, Meyerfield clambored 
upon a desk, and seated himself in 
‘| easy, corner-grocery fashion. 


“IT am a believer in the judgment of 
the public,” said he, eyeing the un- 
wavering line delivering its paste- 
boards swiftly into Nils Holmblad's 
deft hands. “The public may not al- 
ways know art, but it knows what it 
wante—that much is certain.” The 
truth was one that is self-evident, but 
is likewise overlooked by many play- 
makers and a horde of play-pro- 
ducers. 

“I pick up many of my acts my- 
self. over in London, on the continent 
Dome in New York. I look at the 
show to find what pleases the people. 
When I first went into this business I 
looked for what pleased me. When 
my acts began to fall down, I became 
— disinterested. I have no more 

interests. —4 
ing goode to the peop e wate 
their applause, their attendance; that 
is our criticism.” 

Meyerfield looked at the newspaper 
| man with a pitying smile. 

“You newspaper fellows,” he said; 
always get the 
money with a good show, no matter 
* And as bad shows 


— 


chief role was played by Coquelin: 


‘But the Pinero patron, along with 


have taught me, you can't bolster a 

poor bill so it will go. In vaudeville 

the public is the subtlest observer.” 
The reason for the Congress of Na- 


tions on the door is partly accounted 
for by the Congress of Nations on | ised. 


the stage. 

There was an Italian opera trio in 
the middle of the bill a few weeks 
ago, and the unwonted peanut stand 
row in the top gallery made the air 
vociferous during the few minutes of 
their act. 

German or French acrobats win a 
following of their kind. The “Voila!” 
of the clever juggler wins a response 
from the house that is understand- 
able to the man on the boards. All 
Sonoratown turns out to see the oc- 
casional Spanish dancers that trip 
carefree and prosperous from end to 
end of the circuit. 


Last ‘of all, the Orpheum is the re- 


sort of “the professional.” Not a 
player in town but has some friend in 
the varieties—some once matter-of- 
fact “legit.” tempted to a turn by 
golden bait on the end of an easy 
work hook... They are always in the 
matinée line, these make-believers. 
Some of them come in automobiles. 
and laughingly scorn a pass—and oth- 
ers wait quietly in the long line with 
a card in their hands, with the make- 
up scarcely out of their pores, and 
with a pathetic attempt at jauntiness 
in the much brushed, shiny-pressed 
suit that came on last season's fine 
fortune. 

But the end is the same, and in the 
throng they lose identity with the rest 
—the rest who drop dialect and color 
and creed and vocation to become 
vaudevillians. 


— — 
THE LOCAL WEEK. 

“Business is Business will be the 
offering of the Belasco stock com- 
pany for the week commencing to- 
morrow night. The piece is entirely 
new to local audiences: In Paris, the 
in 
London, by Beerbohm Tree: and in 
New York, by William H. Crane. 

In the Belasco production George W. 
Barnum will lend his fine dramatic 
art to the part. The play is an ironic 
_tragedy—not a comedy. The story is 
virtually in the title; business is the 
— concern of the principal charac- 
er. 

Associated in the production will be 
Miss Gardner, Mr. Stone, Mr. Yerance, 
Mr. Balsar, Mr. Vivian, Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Glendenning, Mr. West, Miss Howe, 
Mies Langham, Miss. Graham, Miss 
Jonson and Miss Farrington. 


The farewell week of Mary Van Bu- 
ren will be celebrated with a revival 
of “Janice Meredith,” which has al- 
ways been a good play for the talents 
of the Burbank actors: 


Miss Van Buren herself will of 


course be cast as the willful Janice, 
s offand the vivacious, ‘stirring part should 


be well adapted to her. 


Homans will play the burly, blubber- 


ing Philemon; Harry Mestayer wil] be 
seen as the bibulous Col. Rahl. and 
H. S. Duffield will return, by request, 
to impersonate his old character, 
Squire Meredith. 


the 


Tomorrow night Hotchkiss 


Theater promises a pretentious pro-. 


duction of Maggie Mitchell's success, 
“Fanchon the Crickett.” 7 

“Fanchon” is a dramatization ot a 
German tale of George Sand's, and 
depicts Hfe among the peasantry of 
the seventeenth century. There is 
ample scope for scenic effects, and 
Stage. Director Arthur Mackley prom- 
ises a variety of these, even to a real 
waterfall and a rousing Maypole dance. 


Chinko, the English juggler, . will 
head the bill at the Orpheum for the 
week commencing tomorrow night. 


His act is said to be of rather sen- 


sational novelty. 
Minnie Kauffman will reappear with 
a repertoire of new and daring tricks 
The Italian trio of operatic vocal- 
iste will give a number of popular 
grand opera selections, and are said 
to posses unusually fine voices. 


-scionable prig, has been the chief of- 


Opium Ring,” and an equal favorite 
in melodramatic popularity, will be re- 
vived at the Grand Operahouse today 
by the Ulrich stock company. Elab- 
orate scenery and effects are prom- 


A dramatic version “Carmen” 
will be given at the People’s theater 
for the week commencing this after- 
noon. Miss Ethel Tucker wid be seen 
in the title role. 


Elsewhere. 

In “His House in Order“ Pinero has 
fallen short of—in fact, has not at- 
tempted—the fateful intensity of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray and the pol- 
gnant pity of “Iris.” 80 says John 
Corbin in the New York Sun. As the 
programme—for once accurate - de- 
clares, the play is a comedy. But 
the happy ending is not achieved, as 
in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsemith” 
and “Letty,” by a tour de \force in 
logic, but by the simplest and most 
legitimate methods. As a realistic 
study in devious feminine impulse 
and that, at the last anatysis, Is what 
all of Pinero's larger pieces are—it is 
more subtle and more supple,. more 
infused with latent, half suggested in- 
tnition, than any of its arg 
Technically it is flawless, or all 
flawless; and yet, all \unconscious 
it reveals its author's | severest lim- 
itation. 

Ostensibly it is a study of Wifely. 
caprice unsubdued, in contrast with 
the formalities of wifely order and 
method; but, without, as it seems, being 
aware of the fact, Mr. Pinero has made 
it a contrast between a case of nerves 
and a tragedy of passion. The present 
Mrs. Jesson, Nina, à creature of not 
unkindly impulee and extravagance, 
has lived her brief life of matrimony 
beneath the shadow of her predecessor, 
Annabel—embodied in that lady’s rel-. 
atives, who maintain their dominance 
with Jesson by insisting on and in- 
tensifying Nina's shortcomings. Just 
as the rule of the interlopers has 
become intolerable and their domin- 
ance complete, Nina discovers a 
bunch of old lettters which show that 
the sainted Annabel had a lover, and 
that her one child was illegitimate. 
At the outset Jesson’s idea of putting 
his house in order was to subdue Nina 
to the pattern of Annabel. In the 
end he quietly evicts the tribe of An- 
nabel and establishes his true wife 
as mistress in her own demesne. 


Those who know Pinero’s skill can 
imagine the spirit and finesse with 


which he portrays Nina’s rebellion; | 


but in the climax of it he fairly out- 
Pineros himself. In Jesson's first grief 
at the loss of Annabel he has prom- 
ised the town a park dedicated to 
her memory; but by the time it is 
ready to be. formally opened to the 
public the second Mrs. Jesson is on 
the scene. What the occasion means 
to her need not to be told, and it is 
remorselessly ground into her by the 
dead woman’s family—by Jesson him- 
self. At the crucial moment Jesson’s 
brother Hilary. appears (Mr. John 
Drew.) a diplomat and man of the 
world, who sees through the predica- 
ment at a glance and persuades Nina 
to the course of dignity and affection. 
But Hilary’s struggle against the over- 
bearing Annabel worshippers is tn 
vain. On the morning of the cere- 
mony. Nina refuses to take part in it, 
appearing among the mourning rela- 
tives in a gown of flaming pink, and 
with the avowed intention of making 
public gossip of the obviously absurd 
position in which Jesson finds him 


the -{netination, or the facility 


surrendering a silver cigarette case— 
the of her father, a pipe smoking 
curate, who had spoiled her in all 
things. No doubt it would be unfair 
even to hint that Pinero was uncon- 
scious of the intense latent comedy of 
it all. The fact that he does not per- 
mit us to laugh at it is supreme evi- 
dence of an artistic feeling 
integrity of the character of the scene. 
Needless to say, Hilary does not de- 
stroy the letters, but shows them in 
private to his misguided brother, 
that Nina comes honorably, —— 
and immediately into her own. Not 
the least admirable touch of Pinero's 
self-restraint is the fact that Anna- 


without being allowed to suspect that 
they are evicted, or — of the 
reason for their exit. 


When ne K. Jerome wrote his 
inimitable “Stageland” he dedicated 
the book to “that person of whom we 
see so little and hear so much—the 
Earnest Student of the Drama.” Many 
other dedications have been inscribed 
to this personage and every little 
while a manager issues an announce- 
ment to the effect that his forthcom- 
ing production is to be intended for 
the delectation of the earnest student. 

Now, although there is a vast deal 


‘fallow in the libraries of this land, 
crrsory study Shows that few alleged 
students of the drama have had the 
to gather more than a 8 ng 
knowledge of the stage. 

There are, of course, a few men 
who, as the phrase is, “know the stage 
backward,” but most of the people to 
whom the dedicators ahd the studious 
managers refer as students of the 
drama must be content to be students 
rather than scholars. 

This is not strange when one thinks 
of the multitudinous details connected 
with the history of the stage. Many 
aman may know that the “O. P. 
riots” were those that indignant the- 
atergoers held in London upon the 
reopening of historic Drury Lane and 
that they were caused by the advance 
in the prices of admission. Yet many 
-of the people that possess this item 
of inférmation do not know that a 
manager of the earlier time was so 
dependent upon boys to play his wom- 
en parts that he sent word out to an 
‘impatient King of England who sat 
in a stage box waiting for the play to 
begin to say: Sire, your pardon is 
craved till after the queen of the play 
has shaved himself.” 


Of General Interest. 

John Phillip Sousa is on a hom 
back tip from New York to Virginia. 

James J. Corbett id to star this sea- 
son in “The Burglar and the Lady,” 
opening at Philadelphia. 

E. D. Price assumed the general 
business management of the Inter- 
state A Company on Sept. 


Lew Fields announces that after 
this season he will not play any more 
burlesque or dialect parts, and con- 
fine himself to straight comedy roles. 

It is said that arrangements are be- 
ing made for Maude Adams to appear 
in London in a: new rrie comedy, 
when her American tour in Peter Pan 
has ended. 

Channing Pollock has igned the 
position of general. press representa- 
tive for the Shuberts, to take effect 
on Sept. 17, and will devote himself 
entirely to play and story writing 
hereafter. 


self between his two wives. It is then | 
that Annabel’s love letters turn up. 
and with them the revelations of the 
soul of Nina. 

Her husband, Jesson, an uncon- 


fender against her; but her first im- 
pulse is to use the letters as a stick 
of dynamite to blast the family of 


Annabel out of the house. From this road with an entirely new cast. Adele and finally located “Jennie,” 


purpose the wise and diplomatic broth- | 
er, 
the woman beneath the case of nerves. 


Nina conquers herself, consents to 


to 


Charles Richman and “The Senator’s 
Vindication” will try again. Mr. Hunt- 
ing is rewriting and reconstructing 
his play and hopes to have it in shape 
for Mr. Richman’s use early in the 
coming winter. 

Will J. Block has bought the rights 


or the 


of information about the stage lying 


make their first appearance 


liam Vaughn Moody’s 
Woman,” 


last spring. 
“Lady Madcap,” which is now 


duction. 


ham, Edith Blair, Elsa Ryan 


versham (Julie Opp.) 
follows: 


na, Gertrude Elliott; Emelia, 


in “The Pretty Sister of José, 
play Cassio. 


“Madam Butterfly” orchestra. 


is a pupil of Ysaye, and when 
vatory first prize at Berlin. 
eertmeister at the La Scala 
house, Milan. 
duties he will be first violinist 


“Butterfly” o 


sist of sixty-five musicians. 


week with Conductors Walter 


al Opera in Perlin. 


fession. 
when before the footlights. 
brated comedienne replied: 
laugh or ery on the stage, you 


real. 


has to say on the same subject: 


you don’t feel, and which you 


perhaps, 


you from ever feeling!” 


portance.” 
Elephant hunting is a rare 
and as a usual thing cannot be 


an exciting time. 


carried lariats, and made 


bring them back in triumph. 


‘The Land of Nod” and will pre- 
sent che musigal extravaganza on the 


Rafter will 


‘Carus the Chorus ‘Girl. It 1s 


| Block’s intention to take the piece to 


O. T. Fiske and Nellie Macbonough give over the letters to destruction New York, as it has never been of- 
will present a one-act comedy sketch and oblivion, and in the nick of time fered in the East. 


entitled “Good News.” The plot runs 
along the lines of one of the Presi- 


dent's favorite theories, and the 4 


nouement is laudable. 

Welch will continue for an- 
other week, as will the Dixon> musle- 
al grotesques: Max Hildebrand, Ger- 
man comedian: and the agile Salvag- 
gis, acrobatic dancers. 


“The Queen of the Highbinders.“ 
companion piece to “The King of the 


doffs the gown of pink and dons for 
the. ceremony a costume of half 
mourning, which delights the audi- | 
ence with its precise appropriateness | 
to the occasion, but this is not 
enough for the neophyte in self-ef- | 
facement. Her secret knowledge of 
Annabel’s guilt, reéfiforced by the new 
sensation of her own. righteousness, | 
raises her to the pinnacles of virtuous | 
self-abasement. She gives way to the 
tribe of Annabel in all things, even 


Sousa and his band will givé their 
first New York concert, season 1906, 
at the Hippodrome on Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 14. The programme will of- 
fer “The Barber of Bagdad” overture, 
by Cornelius, and two distinct novel- 
ties. the Japanese ballet “Yedda” and 
a humorous paraphrase, “The Tearin’ 
o the Green.” | 

Henry Miller has decided to forego 
managerial joys and sorrows and will 
return to the acting stage in the next: 


phant showed no inclination 


few weeks. He will be jointly starred 
with Margaret Anglin and they will 


though only twenty-four years 
Marino is spoken of abroad as the | 
comip violin virtuoso of Europe. He 


together 
in “The Great Divide,” which is Wil- 
“The Sabine 
which Miss Anglin tried for 
a few performances at the Garrick late 


“My Lady’s Maid” is the new title 
osen for the English musical, 


in re 


hearsal. The Shuberts have gathered 
so together a notable cast for this pro- 
Joseph Coyne will have the 
leading comedy role and the featured 
place in the comedy. and will be sup- 
ported by Frank Rushworth,, Melville 
bel's relatives are shown the door )-Ellis, Henry Bergman, Robert E. Gra- 


and 


— Crichton, who hails from Lon- 


Arrangements have been — 
for a joint tour next spring of Mr. and 
Mrs. Forbes Robertson (Gertrude El- 
liott) and Mr. and Mrs. William Fa- 
They will be 
seen in “Othello” and will be cast as 
Othello, Forbes 
lago, William Faversham; Desdamo- 


Julle 


Opp. Henry Ainley, the English actor 
who was Maude Adams's leading man 


Pietro Marino, the youthful violinst 
who attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can musicians when he came to this 
country as leader of Mascagni’s or 
chestra, has been signed by Henry * 
Savage as concert master for i 


“AL 
old, 


eight. 


een years old won the Royal Conser- 
During 
the past two years he has been con- 


Opera: 


In addition to his other 


in the 


hestra, which is to con 


Signo 


Marino will arrive from Europe next 
well and Alfred Feith from the 


Tho medical profession is not the 
only one whase leading lights oftes 
profess. absolutely contrary views os 
a given point relating to their pro 
Mme Réjane was asked the 
other day what her impressions wert 
The cele 
“When | 


can be 


sure that my tears and laughter are 
One only can interpret whal 
one feels. For instance, no one but 4. 
mother can play properly a mother“ 
role.” But now listen to what Coque 
lin, the darling of French playgoers 


“You 


can’t be a great actor unless you art 
able to express at will sentiments thai 


may 


never experience—emotions 
which yodr own nature might prevent’ 
Mounet-Sub 
ly seems to be of another opiniors 
when he remarks “For an actor, im 
telligence is of only secondary im 


sport 
enjoy 


ed in the United States. Several mem 
bers of Pawnee Bill's Wild West had 
an opportunity a few days ago, how 
ever, to indulge in this dangerous pas 
time, and from all accounts they ha¢ 
It appears that the 
elephants belonging to Peter Barlow 
escaped from Luna Park in Wa 
ton and disappeared. Pawnee Bill ane 
several of his cowboys organized : 
hunting party and started out 
horseback to look for the beasts. They - 


shing 


ot 


brave 


,speeches about the way in which they 
intended to capture the animals ant 


The} 


soon got on the trail of the elephants 
the mos 
be the Jack of Hearts, valuable of the herd, in a cornfield ot 
Hilary, diverts her; appealing. to Nena Blake the Bonnie, and Emma the farm of a man named Thoma 
Mr. Rowe, near Four-mile Run. The ele 


to re 


turn peaceably and the cowboys hae 
a merry time for several minutes. Ft 
nally the beast threw her trunk fs 
the air to do a little trumpeting, ant 


Mexican Joe with a deft swing, 
the wop of his lasso over the 


landed 
trunk 


By quick manipulations he worked the 
loop up until he got it over her head 
and around her neck, when she real 


ized that the game was up and fok 


lowed her captors back to Luna Park 
One of the scouts was left behind te 


“atch for the other elephant, 


but a 


last accounts twas 


piece, 
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The im is. the \t of 
types; the real and only ‘ongrese of 
conditions. 
| At the Mason Operahouse there is | 
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age, 
“Miss Yost has studied extensively un- 


ed for the last visit of the Conreid 


ce 


) 


a 


| 
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USIC AND | 
MUSICIANS. | 


Miss Kathyrine Yost, a young pi- 
anist of growing reputation, will give 
A concert for the benefit of the Naomi- 
avenue Christian Church on Thursday 
evening. A programme of interest has 
been prepared, including numbers by 
Miss Court Bigler, Mrs. Herman Hil- 

ler, Miss Delta Doner, Miss Sallie Yost, 
M. J. J. Jarbee and George Miller. 
Although only fourteen years of 


der well-known astern i 

sand has developed a most unusual 

technique, accompanied by an equally- 

surprising artistic breadth and spiri- 

tual conception. 
The Naomi-avenue church will be 

dedicated today. 


— 
Schlotterbeck’s Great Idea. 
Gustave Schlotterbeck, who 


company to this city, and who 
spent some time in Los | the 
preceding winter, is accredited with a 
vast but visionary scheme to consoli- 
date all the important vocal interests 


of the world under one head, thus 


‘Making New York the virtual center 
of the melodic universe. 

Musical America avers that the plan 
War to make Conreid operatic master 
of all the continents, and establish 
his artistic trust as a real annex to 
the Metropolitan Operahouse. 

Schiotterbeck’s proposal was to ne- 
gotiate long-time contracts with ev- 
ery noted vocal artist either in this 
country or in Europe, thus placing 
them at the disposal of Conreid for 
& Season of opera, and then to feature 
them throughout the country in con- 
cert appearances. 

Mr. Conreid would thus have had 
‘pon his staff of artists both Caruso 

ad Bonci, and a dozen or more so- 
ranos, and equal number of 
mtraltos. 


Mr. Schlotterbeck's dream, howev- 
er, was as topheavy as the tower of 
Pisa loaded on the Campanile of St. 

Mr. Conreid applauded 


rey 


_ News of the Musical World. 


4 


Mies KATHRYNE YOST 
a brill young Los. Angeles 


pianist. 


She asked her family to help her 
eke out her own meagre savings, 
which she intended to devote to the 
purpose; but her father, inspite of 
the fact that he was very fond of 
music—and still has a fine voice which 
he loves to use—did not care to en- 
courage his daughter in the enterprise. 
In the hope of stifling her leaning to- 
ward a professional career he refused 
any aid whatever. 

This check, however, did not daunt 
the plucky little songbird in any way. 
She determined, having pledged her- 
self so far, to carry the matter 
through, cost what it might, without 
any assistance. Unfortunately all her 
own savings had by this time been 
swallowed up in the preliminary ex- 


Having tried various ways of cir- 
cumventing the difficulty without suc- 
cess, she determined to be her own 
She went straight to the 


paste. 
Then she borrowed a bill poster's 
brush; and as soon as it was dark set 


and pay part of their tuition while: 
pursing their studies in the land of 
the Caesars, merely confirms similar 


4) Marmor CAMPOFIORE. 
le the featured contraito of the Lombard! Opera Company 
splendid presence, a magnificent voice and great dramatic 


Je sald to 


yorium, 


a 
which role she wii! be 
Les Angeies 


— 


Wer. She will be one of the six stare in the 
the cpera will be Verdi's “Aida.” 
— pescciates will be Adaberto, the celebrated dramatic soprano the eminent tenor, 
aS D’Ottavi; Antele, a baritone of thrilling voice, and Lombard! and Canetti, bass!. 

: achievements are said to be Amneris and Carmen 
seen during the opera e extended stay in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


belief that they could there secure a 
better technical training in less time 
than in this country, and at far less 

Consul Dunning sets forth in plain 
terms the cost of a musical education 
in Italy, and the small, uncertain 
revenue to be derived from teaching 
English to the natives or paying one’s 
way in the process. jt is a document, 
that ought to be studied by any Amer- 
ican with musical ambitions who con- 
templates a residence abroad for this 
purpose, fof what he says with re- 
gard to Italy applies with equal force 
to Germany, France and the other con- 
tinental countries that have some re- 
pute as musica) centers. 

The time has long since. passed when 
our people have to send their chil- 
dren abroad for a musical education, 
We have in this country conservator- 
les. academies and instructors, which, 
for artistic excellence, intelligent ide- 
als, hénesty of purpose and thorough 
ness of instruction, will bear the 
rigid comparison with the best in Ru- 
rope. In fact. the curriculum of our 
best conservatories is, on the whole, 
higher and more thorough than the 
average instruction of the same kind 
in Europe, for while we have no gov- 
ernmental subvention to foster this 
industry, the demand of the American 
people for musical culture, and the 
liberality and wealth of our citizens, 
aided by keen and intelligent com- 
petition have built up a system of in- 


j struction which, with our present un- 
by deniable musica] atmosphere, furnish- 


es practically all that the most exact- 
ug can command. It certainly pro- 
vides tuition af a cost and accessibility’ 


nich obviates any real necessity for 


going abroad. 

American students in America have 
the further advantage over foreign in- 
struction; of being taught in their dwn 
tongue by teachers who are paid suf- 
ficient salaries, or are deriving a suffi- 
client income, and have far greater 
sympathetic intelligence than the av- 
erage foreigner, who, however loud- 
ly he clamors about his devotion to 
art, is more closely devoted to dollars, 
and regards the American as a citizen 
of a land of gold, who is only suffered 
to remain in Italy while his or her 


asts. 

It is not transcending the bounds of 
truth to say that from an American 
instructor an American student ts far 
more likely to get an intelllent, hon- 
est opinion as to whether ultimate suc- 
cess will justify the expenditure of 
so much time and money, than from 
many of the foreigners, who regard 
our children as legitimate financial 
prey and take their money and de- 
lude them with false hopes of future 
greatness, which only sem|-intelli- 


gence or honesty. would compel the 
American to discourage.--{ Musical 
America. 
* THE BETROTHAL. 


We rode in silent rapture, she and 1, 


While a row of merry milestones 
flitted by, 
And it seemed the night grew 

darker 


With each sputter of the sparker, 
But the lovelight in my heart was 
burnl hig 


We sat behind the headlight’s golden 


Klare 
And the scent of fragrant naphtha 
filled the air. 
While my arm, like Cupid's tether, 
Stole around her waist of leather 


[To the music ef the horn’s inspiring 
blare. 


Long I gazed into her goggles, and I 
a: 
“Oh, promise me that some day we 
will. wed!" 
Then a chap who'd lost his hearing 
Got tangled in our gent 2 
And she answered: “Yes, I promice— 
on the dead.“ —-[Puck. 


A THE 200. 
The stalwart Simian on the limb 


li at the opening night of the Audi- 


| 


„ and 


She will sing Amneris. Her 


‘| flout with safe, contemptuous 


lee, 
For’ while I'm criticising him, 
He can't say what he thinks of me. 


He utters strange 
calls 
And shakes his fist to bid me fear. 
His wrath on me unheeded falls— 
Just as my speech meves not his 


—{Washington Star. 


und chattering 


moat| 


Los angeles Sunday Times. vr 
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Art and Artists. 


BY ANTONY &. ANDERSON, 


Genius. 

As ‘haughty. Artemis, virgin without 
stain, 
Once drooped, in passionate grace, her 

“mouth’s warm fidwer 
To young Endymion's lips amid the 


bower | 

Where tired on shady turf the boy had 
lain, 

Even thus, at moments rare, 
youth will gain 

The kiss of another goddess, great in 
power 

‘And all his spirit is troubles, from 
that hour, 

Perpetually by sweet unearthly pain! 


Either among the future's visitant 


some 


dreams, 


Pale Sculpture’s calm ideals his soul 
entrance, 


; Or round him Painting's heavens of 


color rise, 

Or through his thought strange elo- 
quent Music streams, 

Or Poesy lures him with her velvet 
glance 

And ‘white limbs lovelier than the 
Lorelet's' 


—[{Edgar Fawcett. 


— 
Return of C. P. Neilson. 


C. P. Nellson, the painter and lec- 
turer, came to Los Angeles from San 
Francisco directly after the earth- 
quake, intending to stay with us per- 
manentiy. He was called back for a 


of his usual summer c in out-door 
sketching at the University of Call- 
fornia. Mr. Neilson returned from 
eBrkeley last Minday, and he now 
gives out the pleasant news that he 
will become a fixture in what is some- 
times called “our art colony.” 
matter of strict veracity, however, we 
have no colony of artists here. Our 
painters are scattered over the whole 
city, doing their best to leaven the 
whole lump of our ignorance in art 
matters.) 
Mr. Neilson is a painter of land- 
scape in water colors. On the 15th 
day of October he will make his bow 
to us in the Steckel gallery, showing 
twenty-five landscapes. This impor- 
tant event will be awaited with much 
interest. Some of the pictures will 
be new, the result of his summer at 


Berkeley; others will be those saved 


from the fires of San Francisco be- 


cause they happened to be on exhi- 


bition in Santa Barbara at the time. 
Mr. Neilson has also assumed charge 
of a class in water-color painting at 
the Art Students’. League, having be- 
gun his duties yesterday. This class 
will work from still life and flowers, 
and will. also go out-doors to paint 
from nature. 
Nor will Mr. Neilson's work among 
us end here. For many years past he 
has been a lecturer on art topics in 
8 Frantisco, Oakland and neighbor- 
i% towns, and he expects to repeat 


few months, however, \to take charge 


(As a Sam 


light that never was on sea or land.” 

Mr. Greenbaum is a portrait and 
figure painter who has made compara- 
tively few excursions into the terra 
incognita of landscape, and none at 
all, before this, into the mystical 
realms of the marine. His success, 
which is signal and sure, and most in- 
teresting, should make him bold for 
yet further experiments. 

After all, when a painter has become 
attuned to the sunlight of Southern 
California (and I admit that the key 


is pretty high!) there is hardly an- 


other spot on earth that is more al- 
luring to the painter. Then, too, he 
can work out-of-doors for exactly 


three hundred and sixty-five days in 


the year, if his industry impels him 
to such a glorious stunt. Small won- 
der that we are turning out landscape 
painters by the score, and that some 
of them are moving with amazing ra- 
pidity toward a goal that seems to be 
very near the zenith! 
Leighton and His Critic. 

The late Lord Leighton, president 
of the Royal Academy, once had a 
chance to learn something about him- 
self that perhaps he had nat sus- 
pected, says the Youth's Companion. 


gallery, where his painting, “Helen of 
Troy,” was on exhibition. j 

He joined a group of ladies who were 
standing before it just in time to hear 
one of the number say: 

“It's a horrid picture—simply hor- 
rid!“ 

“I’m sorry, but it’s mine!“ Lord 
Leighton exclaimed involuntarily. 

“You don't mean to say you've 
bought the thing?” questioned the 


e lady. | 
“No, I—painted it,” the artist hum- 
bly replied. . 

The critical lady was momentari] 
abashed; then she said, easily: 

“Oh, you mustn't mind what I say.” 
“No, indeed, you mustn't,” another 
began earnestly. “She only said what 
everybody else is saying! 


From Arizona. 

A. L. Groll’s fine landscapes of Ari- 
zona aft winning many notices in the 
current newspapers and nes. A 
very fully Iillustrateg article about his 


work appears in the August Brush and 


Pencil, and the September number of 
the International Studio also prints 
several reproductions of his paintings. 

The notice in the Studio appears in 
the form of a letter from the Mogqui 
Indian Reservation, Arizona. The 
man who wrote the letter seems to be 
a fairly good critic of pictures, but he 
is still fll-adjusted to the nomencla- 


ture of the West. He is so tender ot 


foot that he provokes coarse and rude 
laughter from us when he is the most 
serious. 

He writes of Groll: “He was fas- 


— 


cinated by the rolling plains, mend 


(Photo by Perry.) | 
Santa Catalina, by 


— 


many of these lectures here, and also 
to give us some new onesnow in course 
of preparation. Among the subjects 
he will open for discussion are: Art 
Education in Our Public Schools,” 
“Principles of Art Applied to.the Fur- 
nishings and Decorations of the 
Home,” “The Relation of Art to 
Life,” “Factors in Art-Appreciation,” 
‘Some Fundamental Art Principles,” 
‘Art-Crafts,” “The Graphic Arts,“ etc. 

These titles show that the lecturer 
will not be concerned so much with 
dates and schools as with the really 
vital things of art. Mr. Neilson be- 
lieves that the art of today is what 
we must know and learn from. and 


not avail us much if we remain in ig- 
norance of the living expression of the 
art impulse around us. 

Oreenbaum's Catalina Sketches. | 

A Los Angeles painter expressed a 
conviction, the other day, that Santa 
Catalina Island, for all its varied 
charms and beauties, is not a particu- 
larly paintable place. 


there so often to sketch?“ 

Ah,“ was her answer, there vou 
have it— they go there to sketch, not 
to paint pictures. Why? Because Cat- 
alina offers peculiar advantages in the 
way of vivid sunlight, beautiful rip- 
pled water, and out-door effects that 
are very hard to paint and will there- 
fore always remain the delight and the 
despair of landscape and seascape 
painters. They go there, the most of 
them. for hard, honest study, not for 
pictures.” 

My candid friend's view of the case 
is probably the true one, for, outside 
of the souvenir postal cards, which do 
not come under the head of art, 1 
cannot remember many successful 


mind many delightful sketches from 
the brushes of various men. 

The studies of sea and shore that 
Joseph Greenbaum has brought back 
with him, after a busy sojourn of three 
weeks, are full of air and sunlight. for 
every stroke upon them was made in 


lina we all know so well. A few of 


eye for well-balanced composition. 


magical isle of the painter, 
rich. juicy color and touched by “the 


that all our peepings into the past will 


“Then why,” I asked, do artists go 


pictures of Catalina, though I call to 


the brilliant out-of-doors of the Cata- 


Nevertheless, they are not the Cata- 
lina of the tinted postal cards, but the 
full. ot 


Joseph Greenbaum. 


|} Sparse vegetation, the adobic houses, 
the indescribable chiaroscuro, and the 
architectural formsof the masses that 
tower so curiously against the vivid 
blue of the Arizona sky.” | 
Ye gods and little fishes! How the 
West is misunderstood by the East, 
especially when the latter takes a first 
trip hitherward! Even our everyday 
speech is garbled to gibberish. 


ART NOTES. 

Harvey Everts, a young landscape 
painter from San Diego, has just come 
to Los Angeles. Mr. Everts intends 
to. remain, as he feels the need of the 
artistic atmosphere and the wider out- 
look that Los Angeles has to offer. It 
60 also his intention to study from life 

n the Art Students’ League—an ad- 
vantage toward perfection in drawing 
that. San Diego cannot give. 

Frank P. Sauerwen sold twelve pic- 
tures from his exhibition in Kansas 
City. The remaining canvases and 
water colors have started eastward, 
where no doubt a great many of them 
will be disposed of. Mr. Sauerwen is 
in Taos, New Mexico, and writes: “It 
will probably be late in the autumn 
| when I return to Los Angeles, for here 
at remote Taos the models are good, 
the landscape witching. and on the 
whole it is a painter’s paradise.” 
| Among the artists now sketching 
at Laguna is Miss Dunlap of Whit- 
tler. who had the honor of winning a 
$500 scholarship at the Pennsylvania 
| Academy of Art. Philadelphia. 
| William H. C. Pierce, an artist from 
San Diego, was here last week. visit- 
ing his old friends among the painters 
and making new ones. He expresses 
himself as surprised at and pleased 
with the growth of the art feeling in 
Los Angeles. * 

Katherine M. Ball, the eminent lec- 
turer on Japanese art, will comé to Los 
Angeles. this winter. and will talk on 
| Japanese prints and paintings before 
some of the clubs. 
Kive a public lecture. The following 
2 the titles of some of her lectures: 

“What to Do and See in China and 
Japan.“ “The Pictorial and Decorative 
Arts of China and Japan and The'r 
Influence on Euronean Art.“ “Japanese 


Prints,” “The. Folklore of Japan.” et 
them are pictures, planned with a sure 


Frank I. Heath. a marine painter at 
Santa Cruz will shortly be among us 
to remain in Los Angeles for the win 
ter. It is Mr. Heath’s Intention te 
sketch at Catalina and along our coast. 


He will probably exhibit some of his 


His chance came to him at a picture 


She also hopes to. 


Among the earlier arrivals of fall fiction, the following 
importance. They are the four strong books of the 
marking an epoch in its class. You should read them, 


BLINDFOLDED 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 
Fer surprising plot and thrilling action, there is 
folded.“ it glows and glories in its adventure; dazzies 


are 


nothing like 
with its mystery; lures and fascinates with its romance. Moder 


a problem play and up-to-date as a newspaper extra, 
ie an eyeopener. After you have read a chapter you gan 
you have finished the book. Day and night there ig something’ 
in this strange tale of love and crime in old San Francites 
the unexpected happens in “Blindfolded,” the absorbing stan, 
runs all the way. With eight remarkable illustrations by 
Stephens. Price $1.35. 


The Treasure — 
ot Heaven [he Leader 
yy Marie Corelli ‘By Mary Dillion 


N The story of John 
be 
ine Dalton, man of the 


thiest of all Miss Cor- | People and a born 


leader, and of bie] Went through, wig 
* memorable fight fought rivers, 
against political | other 


greater part of the 
tale by a current of 
pure and high feeling, 


conditions as well 
as against the social 
prejudices which] Went 


and she reads the 
 tternal lesson that | Separated him from wen ana 
love is the prize and | the girl he loved. | where George 
of 1 Miustrated by Ruth M. ran his 
Robertson coll, e Sinclair 
in the British Weekly. | “allock. Price $1.95. | 


helped 
(ori 


JUCCESSORSE TO 


STOLL & THAYER 6G 
BIG BOOKSTORE 252 S.SPRING SE 


— 


— — 


ANOTHER. 
189.75 Suit 8 
e A lot of nobby wa 
suits, 45 in all, a 
pony Jacket, le 


and fitted styles, d 
lengtt. s, in black, 


brown, gray and mm 
tures, also 
silk shirtwaist @ 
in black, blue, 
green and 
be thrown oa 
Monda at 
each. 


— 


Values to 323. 
Worth less than 
Linen Suits worth un 


to $10 reduced to 


Linen Suits. worth up 
to $15 reduced to -.-<§ 


| Burgwald’s Gl 
and Suit 


314 BROADWAY, tht 


THE BABY 


Hand Crocheted Slippers $3.00 
a 


Black, red, pink, blue with satin bows. 
They are not quite as nice as our $2.00 
Slippers, but are serviceable and strong. 


- 


Shirt Waists Half Pri 


1 ä Many of our best styles will be put on the 
- tables. Al! of them are made plenty full 
and are cut on good generous lines. 


BEEMAN & HENDES 


347 S. Broadway 


Gloves and Parasols 
ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


Md and sold at factory prices. 

est assortmentin city. Parasols 
recovered and made to order at 
117 WEST. FOURTH ST. New Hellman Bidg. 


Kunzites and Tourmall 


Beautiful native stones cut and mounted from 
designs in our own factory. Call and see tb work. 


542 South Broadway 8 


Cor. Mercantile Place 
Importers and Collecto 
Salon » Art of Grade 


224 Mercantile Place 
FRENCH MANUFAC- 


J. E. Coutellier Ostrich 


} Dyeing, Cleaning and Repairing equal to new. Plumes made vai ie 
given special attention. 5335 4 Broadway. 2 Phones Nome 


PHILLIPS, 


FOURTH and BROADWAY 


vork at a local gallery before Me win- Mr. Toothacker has ©fjicgs 
er is over. leuted some very 
N. H. Cole and Carl Oscar Borg are | inal things in his 
way on a sketching trip in San Ber-| Mrs. II. T. Jenkin Collage 
ardino county. art section at Pomone 

Victor Toothacker, a worker in brass Los Angeles recently. g 
rom San Francisco, and a meinber of ments for holding an nett * 
e guild of Arte and Crafts in that oils and water colt an 
city, has come to Los Angeles to stay. | also been 


AV. SEPTEMBEI 


ews of So 


VENTS OF | 
IHE WEEK. | 


following the brilliant 

BE been marked by 
tete has 

pario jul] among mem bers 

wd, though numerous 


and Mrs. E. W. 
yonday Mr a number of friends 
new home in the West 


Miss Mayme 
god in the 4 ride of Charles 


t affairs of the 


the brill Tues- 
tion given on 
was the r. and Mrs. David W. 
of their two daugh- 
— Effie and Jennie Edwards, 
Bisse the East. In the after- 
for McMahon and her 
yrs Frank N. Coffin, enter- 
er, y in compli- 


same 
ntertain 


esday evening occurred the 
Stella More, a popu- 
ser, and Andfew M. Thompson, 
nurch of the Nazarene. An- 
eresting wedding that evening 
en Miss Frances I. Kerr and 


nich took 
— that of Miss Kath- 


ind George M. Duntley. 

and W. K. was 
in The Times, coming as a 

te many friends. That morn- 


wedding ceremony at St. 


the Camulos Rancho, 
ef one of the finest Spanish fam- 
of California. In the evening, Dr. 
urs. David W. Edwards enter- 
with a dinner for about sixty 
at the Bimini Inn. Mrs, Spoor 
of No. 2309 Ocean View avenue 
s theater party and luncheon for 
ter, Miss Edith Mackey. 
Dennis of No. 1323 Winfiel4 
was at home to the Poinsettia 
in the afternoon. Thursday even- 
Mr Moulton gave a dinner party 
Jonathan Club followed by a 
at asco’s. 
evening members of the: 
Club enjoyed their first dance 
Hall. Mrs. Carol Allen 
children's Friday after- 


afternoon Mrs. M. Lissner 

Mies Lucile Jacobs gave a matinée 

at-the Belasco, and other infor- 
wound up the week. 


Lovely Luncheon. 
ida Hancock opened her hand- 
bach home on Wadsworth ave- 
Park. with an exquisitely 
lancheon,.on Thursday. 
mar was given in compliment 
ma parton, wife of Gen. Burton. 
| of the United States 
Soe. Burton.and his wife are 
ort time at Hollywood. 
also in honor of Mr. 
mercer, who is Mme. Hancock's 
re table was read 
. and the centerpiece 
a ely embroidered one in 
and dainty 
on a mirror surroun 
ir ferns was A cut glass 
Miliant Mexican poppies. 
marked with cards bearing 


monogram in gold. The table 
fe with rich cut glass and sil- 

ferns were lightly 

table. 

hostess and 
were laid for: 
* s, Da 
Mary J 
ure. George Allen Hancock and 

Bunt and Marie Mullen. 
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Mado friends on Friday evening. 
“lous home was decorated 
a ‘Plants and cut flowers. The 

charm ingly hung with Japa- 
lanterns. The hostess was as- 

receiving. by ber sisters, 
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dancing were the amuse- | 


of the evening. Invited were: 
u. J. T. Douthitt, Mr. and 
* Pherson, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Mrs. J. A. Metcafe, Mr. 
R Mex A. Pamjey, Mr. and Mrs. 
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of Men and Women— Weddin 


| 
ngs, Dinners, Parties. 
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wedding that evening 
— L. Kerr and 


of No. 1323 Winfiei4 
— dome to the Poinsettia 


Thursday even- 
followed by 
at 8. 

members of the 
enjoyed their first dance 
Mrs. Carol Allen 
rer s Friday af ter- 


eon Mrs. M. Lissner 
tele Jacobs gave a matinée 
ers. and other infor- 
sound up the w 


meen, With an exquisitely 
een on Thursday 

given in 
a, Wife of Gen. Burton. 


Mise Bertha Roth and Herbert . Cornish, prominent young people, whose 
engagement is announced. today. 


trimmings. She carried white — 
tions and maiden-hair ferns and wore 
a cluster of flowers in her halr. 

The weding march from “Lohengrin” 
and other bridal music was played by 
James Garth. Miss Lily Mitchell sang 
“O Promise Me“ just after the cere- 
mony and Madeleine Bridges of Hun- 
lywood also gave a number of vocal 
selections? 

The couple are away on a honey- 
moon trip and will return for a few 
days to the home of the bride before 
leaving for Globe, Ariz., where the 
groom is in business. 

Mrs. Thomas Golding and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wilbur, will receive their 
friends informally on next Friday 
evening, to say farewell, before the 
couple leave for their new home. 

Fifth Anniversary. 

Mr. and Mrs. FE. J. Hathaway of 
No. 137 West Forty-seventh street en- 
tertained a party of friends on Mon- 
day evening in celebration of their 
fifth wedding armiversary. Progressive 


of the United States 
ton and his wife are 
ume at Hollywood. 
in honor of Mrs. 
who is Mme. Hancock 
table was spread 
and the centerpiece 
ly embroidered one in 
and dainty maiden-hair 
om a mirror surrounded 
ee ferns was a cut glass 
Mexican poppies. 
i with cards bearing 


ferns were lightly 
table. 
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my J. Shailert, J. p. Far- 
Allen Hancock and 

and Marie Mullen. 
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e swung 
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. of honor | 
ena Of white silk and 
Sarried a shower 
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3 of white | 
with Baby Irish! 


whist was played and refreshments 
were served. The home was aglowing 
with gay roses and ferns. Guests 
were, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Austin, and 
Charles Reed of Ocean Park: Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Borgman, Miss Ida Stan- 
cliff, r. and Mrs. Walter Swearen 
gine, iss Gertrude Broyhill, Dr. H. 
E. Reed and Mr. and Mrs. A . 
Hathaway. 
—0— 


in St. John’s Church. 

On Wednesday evening at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, Lotta R. Myers be- 
came the bride of Cliffe J. Fox, with 
the Rev. G. L. Morris officiating. The 
church was decorated. in white and 
green. The bride was gowned in white 
lace over chiffon and taffeta and car- 
ried a shower boquet of roses and 
ferns. The bridesmaids, Miss Hallie 
Dunlap and Miss Adele Thercorn wore 
pink and carried pink carnations, 
while Master Kennith Whaley 
Mistress Gertrude Baxter carried a 
basket of flowers. Miss Wanda Row- 
ena Myers was maid of honor and 


— 


were served. Those asked to be pres- 
ent were Misses A. Ruth Field, Jes- 
sie Shepherd, Sarah Peck, Myra Hat- 
ton, Lois Field, Mrs. Eleanor H. 
Smith, Mr. Elva R. Thayer, Mrs. 
Patterson, Mrs. J. Davis, and Messrs. 
Patterson, Davis, Smith. 


—— 
Cat Club Meets. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Southern California National Cat Club, 
incorporated, was held Tuesday even- 
ing at No. 356 South Broadway. Six 
new members were elected. The pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. C. Girton, presented the 
lady members with a beautiful ox!- 
dized silver pin, the design being two 
cats’ heads. A vote of thanks was 
tendered her for the unique gifts. This 
club is in a flourishing condition and 
everything points to a successful sec- 
ond — show this winter. 

—0— 
Mrs. Reed Surprised. 

Mrs. Charles A. Reed of No. 145 
West Forty-second street, gave 
pleasant surprise party for her hus- 
band, C. A. Reed, on Thursday even- 
ing, the occasion being his birthday 
anniversary. The house was tastefully 
decorated with carnations and ferns, 
and refreshments were served. The 
invited guests were Mr. and Mrs. L. 
J. Hathaway. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Borgmann, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Swearengine. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Aus- 
tin of Ocean Park, A. C. Hathaway, 
Dr. H. E. Reed, Miss Gertrude Broy- 
hill, Miss Iva Stancliff, and Miss Flor- 
ence Zuber. . 


Eatons Home. 

Ex-Mayor Fred Eaton and his bride 
arrived home from Independence, Fri- 
day. They made the trip from Inde- 
pendence by automobile, taking the 
train from Mojave in. They are at 
Hotel Angelus, d will probably re- 
main two weeks, While away they 
had the picturesque home of Mary 
Austin, author of The Land of Little 
Rain,” etc. Mrs. Eaton is an expert 
horsewoman and enjoyed many delight- 
ful rides through the country with her 
husband and Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Eaton, who are also staying in Inde- 
pendence. 


From Santa 
Mre. J. H. McColluch with her two 


Miss Florence White and Cari Vincent 


Newman, whose engagement is 


made known today. 


Mr. J. Gordon . acted as best 
man. The bride was. given away by 
her brother. Lee R. Myers. The ushers 
‘were Messrs. Percy V. Hammond, 
John Ross, Dr. Garret, and Ear! Ham- 
mond. Two hundred and fifty invited 
guests were present. 

McDonalds Beck. 

Mr and Mrs. Frank McDonald of 


Salle avenue, have returned home 
2 enjoyable trip up 
North - visited in San Fran- 


cisco, Santa Cruz, Oakland and other 
resorts. 
Mrs. Davis Entertained. 

Mra. F. E. Davis of No. 458 Agate 
street, one of the young mutrens en- 
—— with a charmingly appointed 
a on Wednesday evening, in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Patterson and son, 
who soon leave for their old home in 


Illinois. 
An interesting musical 


and chiffon was rendered, after which —— 


* 


nieces, the Misses Alice and Olive 
la ve returned home again 
ter an enjoyable visit of two months 
Hotel Potter, Santa Barbara. They 
also spent me time visiting in San 
Francisco and the North. 
2 
Dine at Jonathan Club. 
Louis Moulton of El 
dinner at the Jonothan Club on Thurs- 
day evening followed by a box party 
at the Belasco. Scarlet carnations and 
ferns adorned the table and covers 
were laid for: Mr. and Mrs. George 
Goldsmith, Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Rob- 
— Miss Nellie Gail and Miss Kate 
Hall. 


* Kiser’s at Home. 
Urs. Elizabeth Kiser’s home at No. 
7 West Thirty-second street was 
utifully decorated Thursday even- 
| ing, and a number of friends gathered 


give her a welcome. Mrs. Kiser's 
/heAlth failed a number of months ago 
an she was compelled to go to a 
di erent: climate. To add to her many 


7 2 was injured in a railroad wreck 


witch necessitated her going to the 
ital. Mrs. Kiser is quite a suc- 
Being a member 
Morning (lub, 


son Eugene ory returned home afier 
a pleasant it in 


with Gen. a A Mr. M. H. Sherman. 


‘They algo enjoyed seei their daugh- 
ters, MYses Mary andW.ucy Clark, off 
with Dr. and Mrs. Day on the Man- 
churta, when they set off for their trip 


to the Orient. 


Maiers Will Celebrate. 


Mr. and Mrs. Simon Maier of No. 
1137 South Grand avenue will celebrate 


their twenticth wedding anniversary 
this eventing with a family dinner 
party. The table wil) be decorated 


with a profusion of sweet flowers and 
ferns, and a large company will en- 
joy the feast. 


For Miss Wood. 


Mrs. John Franklin of Park View 
street entertained on Friday with an 
artistically appointed luncheon at the 
Jonathan Club in honor of Miss Lena 
Wood, a charming girl from Waco, 
Texas. Shasta daisies decked the 
table, and place cards were adorned 
With hand-painted sketches of the 
same sweet blossoms. After luncheon 
the guests enjoyed a box party at the 
Orpheum. 

Besides the hostess and guests of 
honor there were present: Mesdames 
W. p. Dunham, Percy Ross, Matthew 
Robertson, Laura Armstrong, Blagg, 
and Fred Jones. 


— 
Eleventh Birthday. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Hill of No. 550 
South Hope street entertained on 
Tuesday afternoon with a pleasant 
surprise party given in honor of their 
daughter, Mary Hazel, who celebrated 
her eleventh birthday. 


The home was artistically e 


in red and green, and the place caste 


fries and George Jeffries. 


by a quartette composed of Miss Jones 


Toro gave a 


were little red stars, tied with green 


ribbon. The guést of honor was the 
recipient of many handsome presents. | 
The hostess was assisted by Misses | 
Dora E. Gerry and Donnie Common. 
Other guests. were: Mr. and Mrs. N. 
™ Hill. Mr. and Mrs. Morris Hill. 
Edgar Hill, Mesdames George Habig, 
G. W. Brodbeck. W. F. Jeffries and 
Misses Cora Harrison, Charlotte Wher }. 
and Hester Arthur, and little Camille 
Hill. Edna Habig, Mary Brodbec., 
Lucile Stern, Celia Stern. Roy Hill. 
George Habig. Lots Howe. Fred Jef- 


For Miss Macrate. 


Miss Isabel Macrate celebrated her 
fifteenth birthday last evening with a 
jolly little party at the home of her 
parents at No. 1226 Orange street. 
The evening was pleasantly spent 
with games and music was furnished 


and Messrs. White, 
Miss Jones also gave a 


Larise and Merin. 
number of 


solos. A feature of the evening was 
the excellent stereopticon views of 
different places furnished by B. C. 


Bonnarjo of Calcutta, India, and also 
some very clever juggling and mys- 
terlous tricks were displayed by this 
sleight-of-hand artist. The home was 
elaborately decorated with a profusion 
of fiowers ard ferns, and guests in- 


cluded, besides those already men- 
tioned: Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Showalter, Mr. and Mrs. Neiswender 


and Leland and Mildred Neiswender, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haskeit, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mackay, Mrs. and Miss Hinds, and 
Miss Burns. : 

—0— 

Betrothed to Angeleno. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Rouda of San Fran- 
cisco announced the engagement of 


their daughter Mae to A. H. Korn- 
blum of this city. Miss Rouda is a 
beautiful and accomplished young 


lady and popular among the younger 
social circles in San Francisco. Many 
entertainments have been given in 
her honor since the announcement, 
chief of which was a dinner given by 
her parents at the Forum Café in Oak- 
land on Sunday evening, September 
16. The private dining-room of the 
café was beautifully decorated in hon- | 
or of the occasion. Guests from Los 
Angeles included Mr. and Mrs. M. 8. 
Kornblum, the parents of the groom- 
to-be, A. L. Rouda, an uncle of Miss 
Rouda, D. Goldberg and M. J. Fink- 
enstein. The date of the wedding has 
not been set, but it will take place 
this fall. 2 
—0— 


For Miss Probeck. 

Mrs. Samuel Wadsworth Schenck 
of No. 1922 Hobart boulevard is enter- 
taining as her guest Miss Jessie Pro- 
beck, an attractive young belle of 
Cleveland, O., and on Thursday even- 
ing she gave a dinner at the Jonathan 
Club for Miss Probeck. This week, 
on Thursday, Mrs. Schenck is plan- 
ning to entertain with a luncheon and 
theater party for this same fair vis- 
itor. 


: 
Progressive Luncheon. 
Mrs. J. Wiley Rouse of No. 621 West 


Twenty-first street, and Mrs. C. W. 
Pendleton of No. 2212 South Figueroa 


| all. carried out in the scheme. 


Ursunando of that city. She has come 


South Gate chapter will entertain in 


— 


street, entertained yesterday afternoon 


with a progressive luncheon in honor 


of their daughters, Misses Lorita Rouse 
and Albertina Pendleton, whose birth- 
day anniversaries both came on that 
day. 

The first part of the luncheon was 
served at the home of Mrs. Rouse and 
nere the table decorations were all in 
red, carnations, ferns, roses and dainty 


NO WOMAN 
NEED HAVE 
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If complexion is 
fading. 


MRS. NETTIE 
HARRISON’S 


Lola 
Montez 
Creme 


Enabies one to re'ei 
fresh glow of youth A; 
750 ja loste three months } 


If tace is 
wrinkiing 


if skin is aging 


You wtll soon be 
accow ted for as 
one of the ‘eid. 


also 


w er in the University Church, of 
whjrh she is also a member. of 
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Clarks Return. 
Hand Mrs. E. P. Clark and their 


San Francisco | 


— 


— 


erly persons.” Ali Druggists 


MRS. NETTIE HARRISON, 
| DERMATOLOGIST 
Loaborstory. Menlo Park. Cal 


We will Put on Our Tables 


Monday 


75 pair drawers, some with 5 rows 
of lace, some with fine Hamburg 
edging, and others with lace and 
insertion at 


$1.50 Pair 


Every pair worth fully $2.00. 
We will continue through the 
week to put special bargains on 
our tables, and by calling and in- 
specting them you can get some 
of the good things. 


We take particular interest in 
seeing that all our corsets fit prop- 
erly before leaving the shop. 
Don't fall to see them at 


— 


Only Exclusive Corset and * 
gerie Shop. 


340 8. Broadway 


— F 


third 


No. 


rope. 
her 


Ellis, 


Weisbrod 
mens and 
Horsfall. 
John Mathias. and Mrs. Robert Train 
wil act as hostesses. 


new South Gate. Hall, 


and Main 


Arrive in ares 
Friends of Mrs. 
212% Western 
ceived word of her safe arrival in Eu- 
Mrs. Ellis 
daughters.“ 
Marte Ellis, 


Dr. Coffey Recovering. 
Dr. Titian J. Coffey, 
ber of weeks, was 80 critically ill, 
much improved in mealth. 
his mother and sister, 
JIdyliwild, where the doctor is 
perating. 


Dr. Thorpe Engaged. 

Ot tnterest to this city is the news 
of the engagement of Dr. Lewis 
Thorpe of Los Angeles to Miss Edith 


vocal 
Andrew 


and by 
whom she will place in school 
at Strassburg, Germany, for a term. 


corner Thirty- | 
streets. The pro- 


Sea- of that place. 
M. 


Mrs. 


crantz, 
by Mrs. 
Be rvie, 


music 
beautiful Liljencrantz 
dence at Aptos. 


—0— 
at Covina. 


—0— 
Redmans Go East. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


George B. Ellis of 
avenue have re- 


is accompanied by 
Misses Mercedes and | 
her son, Lyman 


— 


John W. Dwight. 
about November 1 
—o— 


Hail-McCann Nuptials. 


—0— 


who, for a num- 
1³ 
He, with 
now at 
recu- 


ander Hall, which 


are 
McCann home, 


— 0 — 


vines, amidst which 


Liljencrants of Oakland. 
is popular in Oakland society, and is 
gramme will consist of solos by Miss'a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Liljen- 
readings by Mrs. 


The bride 


The wedding 
will take place on October 11. at the 
country 


Dr. and Mrs. Thorpe will make their 
home for a time after their marriage 


Alpheus W. Redman 
left on Friday for the East. 
pect to go by rall to New Orleans, 
thence by water to New. York, where 
they will be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
They will return 


A pretty home wedding was that ot 
Miss Julia McCann and William Alex- 
took place 
Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock at the 
No. 1125 Catalina street. 
The house was appropriately decorated 
with roses and greenery. The bridal 
party entered the parlors to the strains 
of the “Flower Song” played by Mrs. 
Ingles, and stood under a canopy of 


resi- 


They ex- 


on 


nestled a pure 


— — 


— —— 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Wilbur, who 
were married the past week. 


— 


favors, all being in the same shade. 


Games were played between courses 
und at rs. Pendleton's home, pink | 
prevail Pink shaded lights and car- | 


nations and bon-bons and cakes were 


Guests who enjoyed the affair were: 
Misses Marguerite Cooper, Helen Jones, 
Alice Cline, Georgia Off, Dorothy Ed- 
monds, Jennie Garrett, Ida Selby, 

rker, Leo Curtis, Georgina 
Rita Alexander, Ethel Stod- 

eavis Hughes, Marguerite 
d Martha Hunt. 


— — 
Miss Weisbrod Here. 


Another prominent young San Fran- 
cisco girl; who has come here to make 
her home is Miss Pearl Weisbrod, a 
talented violinist; a pupil of Prof. D. 


— . 
* 


Hughes 


here to make her home and will be a 
distinct addition to musical circles. 

morrow aftarnoon Miss Weisbrod 
will be heard for the first time at the 
eard party, with which the ladies of | 


FALL INAUGURAL 
Tuesday, Sept. 25, 


and 
Wednesday, Sept 


26 


The “Smart Hat Shop“ 


535 South Broadway 
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| 
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DRY GOODS 
SPRING AND THIRD STS. 


* 


are created. 


Reliable Goods’ 


44 


You are invited this week to inspect our first complete | 


Autumn 


2 
* 


| 


— 


q 


Popular Prices. 


and Afternoon Wie 
ALSO THE MOST ADVANCED STYLES IN: 


Tailored Suits, Tourist and Motor Coats, 
Furs, Jackets, Skirts and Waists. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, Laces, 
Trimmings, Ribbons, Gloves, Notions, Hos- 
iery, Neckwear, Fans, Ruffs and Boas. 


Styles are here from every quarter where fashions 


Gowns of the highest types, Evening wraps and 
costumes of exclusive style, directly imported by us, 
or copies of the very newest Paris creations. 


Waists of every class and kind for every occasion. 


Silks of the richest character i in the most eee 
colorings and designs. 


Woolen Dress Goods in broader assortments than 
we ve ever shown before. 


Laces, Trimmings, Buttons and Fancy Notions of 
the best and newest that Fashion has to show. 


All the later Jewelry and Neckwear fads. 


1 Seasonable Underwear, Corsets and the hundred 
and one other needs, necessities and accessories 
that go so far toward rounding out importing the 
finishing | touch to woman’s toilette. | 


Again we invite you to visit our show rooms 
while assortments ¢ are at their best: ; 


N. B. Blackstone CO 
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~ 


white dove holding the wedding ring in 


ite beak. The bride was charmi 


* 
— 


Gainty pink gowns. James 


brother of the groom, 
Little Elizabeth Paston 


capacity of fiower 


impressive ring service. 


of W. 


J, B. McCann, a member of 
4 the Queen Quality Shoe Com 
Moore & Hail, 


and is a 


tupate one in catching the bride's 
bouquet. The hap 
ami a shower 

for the north on a 


Miss Davideon Returns. 


3 Miss Doris Davidson, daughter of 
> Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Da 


rice and old 
bridal trip. 


the past year and a halt she has , 
attending a finishing schoo! | 
Gon. She has 


* 
* 


Mr. Howard was a student at Stan- 


wer 


Gothic architecture. excel- 


has 
ment. 


— 
Prominent Young People Engaged. 


* interest to a host of 


1 urch, archit and 


widely traveled, — spent much of 
her time abroad, and 


19 15 


if 


roses. 
Inge Gilbert and Margaret Hall and 
they presented a pretty picture in their 


ann, 

brother of tne bride, and Hal Haft. 
were best men. 

and William 

John ans were little dears in the 

bearers. Fathers 

Clifford and McNellis officiated in an 

The bride is the youngest daughter 

of Mrs. Mary McCann and is a sister 


5S. McCann, one of Los Angeles’s 
successful real estate dealers, and of. 


Hany. 
Hall is a member of the firm ot 


couple departed, 
shoes, 


vidson, has | 
just returned from England, where for 


aie 


study of 
has 
0 lent technique. He is in pg employ of 


q singing most gracefully and she is also | p 


talented San Francisco 
will play the 


MISS PEARL WEISBROD, 
rl, who has come here to make her home, and whe 
in at a large card party Monday afternoon. 


No. 
more to Coronado 
Ph Forv 


pretty children’s on Friday 
ernoon in celebration of ye small son 
Master Gwynne’s @fth birthday. 


the Here pink roses 
the pretty table — pink bonbons and 
favors delighted the tots’ hearts. 


| Miss Anna Kellam of No. 926 South 
Olive street is visiting Mrs. 
Sm in Princess Ann, 


Margaret Patterson and Merritt Pat- 
terson of No. 2776 La Salle avenue 
have returned from a month's outi 
Lake Tahoe and other points 
terest in the part of the 


Mr. and Mrs. 
returned to 


ra. Burton G. Adams have 
to Hotel Leighton after sev- 
stay at Lake Tahoe. 


South. Grand avenue have 


Marie H 
a two w visit at 
George and Arthur Raithel 
of Deming, M., have returned 


and California. 
the most widely 


N the election of Mra. John PF. Jones as 


mpetus has been given, and all sorts 
new plans are 
Lecture classes will be f 

members are 


8. 


H. Johnson, 
— Miner, Charles 


Davidsons Go North. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Davidson, 
who have recently moved into thelr 
handsome new home on Western ave- 
mie, left the end of the week for a 
nérthern trip. They will visit Gan 
Francisco, Portiand and, 1411 where 

they will be the guests of Mrs. David- 
gone sister, Mrs. Copeland, and her 
Gaughters. The Misses Copeland will 
be remembered as the two charming 


her last winter. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

; Herbert Stanton, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
@ Btanton of Whittier street, left 
for to finish his studies. He 
was detained by a severe iliness from 


make the club a social one. With’ 
* dent of the organization, an added 


Miss Josephine Williams has re- 
turned home. after an enjoyable out- 
i of three weeks at Santa Monica. 
15 and Mra. R. G. Van eg have 
returned from Ocean Park. 
at their 
street. rs. Van Cleve 
friends on the second 
fou 
Mr. Rumanits of No. 

street have gone 
a six weeks’ — — 


OUT-OF-TOWN SOCIETY 


1418 Magnolia avenue have re- 
turned from « visit of two months or 


Mr. and — W. R. Patterson, Miss 


Mrs. Adolph Goldsmith of 


Angeles as the guest of Mrs. Isabelle 
Hampton ret No. 1200 South Figueroa 
street. | 


Pasadena. 
NB by one those 
cial ball rolling 
months are retu 
summer outings and are making busy 
for the coming season which promises 
to eclipse all previous ones. A number 
of society people are already on the 
ground. Mr. and Mrs. H. Page War- 
den have been. here all summer, with 
the é¢xception of a couple of weeks 
spent with Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller 
at their summer cottage in Bear Val- 
ley. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have also 
returned. Mr. and Mra. Fred Elmer 
Wilcox arrived Tuesday and opened 
their beautiful home, El Retiro.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Rowan have taken the 
Taicott place on Orange Grove avenue 
and will again spend the winter here. 
Col. and Mrs. Clinton P. Morehouse and 
Mr. and Mrs. Padward Groenendyke are 
again retstablished in their handsome 
home on Orange Grove avenue. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Pitcairn have taken 
one Of the “La Solano” cottages and 
will make it their home 
pending the completion of their new 
home on State street. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Kingsley Macomber are contemplat- 
gn early return home instead of 
remaining abroad for the year as they 
planned. Mrs. Charles Russell and Mrs. 
Walstein Root have been home for sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Cravens 
are now in Bwrope but will sail for 
home on October 11. Mrs. G. G. Guyer 


o keep the so- 
ng the winter 
ng from their 


nieces of Mrs. Davidson, who visited and Leigh Guyer are expected home was all green and red, a portiere of 
soon from Eurepe. Dr. and Mrs. A. A. vines and hanging ferns forming a 
‘| Libby are expected home about the 


middle of October. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
E. Perkins have been at home all sum- 
mer. Mrs. Harry Gray will arrive from 
Furope about October 15. Mr. and Mrs. 
K. R. Kellam have arrived and opened 


— 


De. G Rexford Hunter and wife of 


their home on Orange Grove avenue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Ford and Mr. 


and Mrs. H Robinson are wai 
for their new uses to be com 
and expect to be established in them 


ttle was consoled with a 
heart-shaped box of bonbons. 

One of the pretty affairs of the 
week was the studio tea given by Miss 
Elizabeth Smythe at her studio rooms 
in the Brockway building. From 2 to 
6 o'clock a continuous programme of 
music was rendered. Miss Grace John- 
‘gon gave two soprano solos, “April 


‘| Blossoms,” by Clough Leighter, and | the 


“Bing Me to Sleep.“ by Green. 
Mabel Collins sang Tosti's 
solo, “Good-bye.” Miss 
contributed three well rendered soprano 
solos and Miss Olive Hetss gave several 
instrumental selections. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert I. Rogers will 
leave in a week to attend the Banker's 
convention in St. Louis. 
vention they will spend. six 
traveling through the East. 

Mrs. Ralph Arnold left Wednesday 
evening for a visit of several week in 
the North. While there she will visit 
friends at San José, Palo Alto and 
Stanford University and her sister, 
Mra. Clifford Wood of Vallejo. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Kellam of South 
Orange Grove avenue returned home 
the first of the week after a six months’ 
aang spent in travel throughout 


rope. 

Julius Ludovici and Mises Ladovicl 
have left for Philadelphia. Mr. Ludo- 
vici will remain in New York during 
the winter, but Miss Ludovici will re- 
turn In a few weeks 

Mrs. D. W. Coolidge entertained Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Jacobs at luncheon 
‘Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen M. Ripley are 
again at home after a visit of hens 
months at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Sherman 
have returned from ah outing of a 
week at Ocean Park. 

Misses Florence Horton, Grace Me- 
Nell, Lena Stewart and Mae Benedict 
left Tuesday for Long Beach to spend 
the week. 

Mr, and Mer. J. O. MceCament are 
enjoying a stay of several weeks at 
Lake Tahoe and near-by resorts. 

Mrs. Ward B. Rowland and Miss 
Jane Rowland have returned from a 
two weeks stay at Mount Wilson. 

Mrs. Richard Whiteman and daugh- 
ter, who have been the guests for sev- 
eral months of Mise Mary Pheips of 
North Marengo avenue, left dW Satur- 
day for their home in New York City. 

Mrs. T. W. Phillips, Miss Marie 
Coolidge and Mixes Caroline West went 
to Avalon on Wednesday for an out- 
ing of indefinite length. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Hoag, Mrs. 
Hoag’s father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanchard, and her two children, 
Miss Harriet Jud and George Judd, 
returned Monday evening from their 
vacation at Coronado Beach. 

Mies Jessie McCament returned Mon- 
day from a two weeks outing at Core- 
nado Beach. 

Mies Elizabeth Greer fs again at 
home after several months of travel 
through the East. While away — 
Greer visited n New York City, 
neapolis and Wheeling, W. Va.. ——— 
ping on the way home at Seattle, 
Berkeley and San Francisco. 

Miss Edith Rowland left Thursday 
for a visit to the family home in Phil- 
adelphia. She will later visit friends 
in Massachusetts. 


contralto 
Sweet 


weeks 


| Hemet. 


BORGE B. KNOWLES has gone 
to San Francisco for a vacation. 
Mrs. P. M. Myers entertained at 
bridge whist ursday afternoon. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Leland returned 
from a long outing at Keen’s camp and 
Idyliwild the last of the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Pratt returned to 
Los Angeles the first of the week after 
a visit to 

H. K. Stahl, Baird, U. S. Cum- 
mins, Andrew Mone and W. L. Gray 
spent Sunday in the mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Stevens have re- 
— ena. 

me. emeyer accom i 
turned to Hemet Wednesday after 
spending the summer at Long Beach. 

Miss C. P. Stokes, Miss L. E. 
— Miss A. L. Douglass all of New 

ork City, are guests at Idyllwiid. 


Hemet after spending a month with 
relatives at 
. Hyer gave a 


Hollywood. 
LARGE‘ and handsomely ar- 
ranged reception was given Fri- 
day afternoon by Mrs. J. 0. 

Churchill and Mrs. W. O. Jackson at 

the home of Mrs. Jackson on Prospect 


avenue. The floral decorations were 
unusually beautiful. The reception hall 


Screen between this room and the 
| dining-room. The first parlor was in 
yellow, golden rod being the flower 
used. In the second parior, white and 
green were used, and pink was — 
prevailing shade in the dining-room 

Assisti about the rooms 

Mmes. W. H. Code, A. Davidson, . 


was served on the vine-covered porch 


Misses Mary Squire, Daisy Schloesser 


randa, 
view 


Mrs. Wiliam R. Staats has 


carrying 


After the con- M 


1M. Douglas, B. C. Edwards. Punch 


by Misses Ruth Swan, Gladys Wil- 
Gertrude Churchill and Mrs. 
Will Lander. In the dining-room’ were 


liama, 


and Emily Churchill. * 
One of the pretty functions of the 
week was the 5 o'clock 


Pinehurst Terrace for Mrs. H. J. Whit- 
ley, who left Friday for her new home 
Berkeley. Tea was served to 
on the 

overlooking a 
of valley and 
traus residence standing on one of 
the hills north of the hotel. Mrs. F. 
H. Lynn poured tea, and Miss O’Brien 
served punch. 

St. Catherine’s Guild will 
on the grounds surroundin e — 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. 3 Avery 
on Sunset boulevard. 

Hollywood young people enjoyed a : 

masquerade in Wilcox Hall Tuesday 
evening. There were about 100 in at- 
tendancd, and many handsome cos- 
tumes were in evidence. The event 
was given by the T. P. D. Club. 

The infant son of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Elliott was christened Tuesday 
afternoon in St. Stephens’s Church by 
Rev. J. Arthur Pvans before a gath-: 
ering composed of the ladies of St. 
Catherine’s Gulld and the Altar Guild. 
The s sors were Edwin Gage u- 
bert, Bishop Arthur L. Williams of 
Omaha and Mrs. Angus Porter of Red- 
lands. Tea was served at the 
residence following the service. 

Miss Nina MoMillen entertained her 
Sunday-schoo! at home. 
Craig Fyrie.“ * afternoon, 
on the occasion of — 16th birthday. 

Mrs. L. C. McKeeby will entertain 
the Monday Card Club October 1 in- 
stead of September 24. 

A large concert will be given in the 
latter part of the winter dy Mra. Nei- 
Me. Hibler’s chorus of forty-five voices, 
assisted by several prominent artiste. 

Mies Nora A. Tackett and Robert 
D. Snyder were married Wednesday 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
K. W. Mott, Rev. Hay officiat- 
ing. Mise Billa Thornton was maid of 
honor and James Gibson best man. 
Miss de presided at the plano. 

— — 
Santa Monica.. | 
Mi H. DUDLEY and daugh- 


torla, B. 
a — tennis tournaments at Victo- 
Vancouver, Seattle Tacoma, 
oft practically all of the hon- 
returning home with a trunk 
full of silver cups. They pe nar two 
dozen and two eliver cups in the 
course of the season. . 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. worth are 
visiting the beach for a few days. 
Their home a in Pasadena. 

Clarence Webb and Miss Myrtle M- 
ler were married at the residence of 
the 14 — of the groom on 

uesday evening, the ceremony 
being 


ef lasrivea home trom tour of the San 
Bernard 


News of Society Gossip of Men and Women Soci 


Fraser avenue. 


emy has opened 


extensive 


Fredalba. 
ROF. 


the Crest and 


> 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Hall, whe 
were married on Wednesday even- 


Ing. 


and relatives during the summer 
months. 

Mies Vida Watkins has arrived from. 
Kingman, Ari. , ard will attend schoo: 


nue is making ready to depart on a 
visit to New York City. 
Mrs. Sumner Bugbee is entertaining 


the bo — from Kansas City. 
Capt. H. D. Field has been seriously 
m for several days at “in home on 


for the school year in 
tent quarters, expecting after the first 
of the year to occupy the Arcadia, 
W. GO. Miller was hoetes? at a 
tea given at her home on California 
avenue Wednesday afternoon. 

Mrs. Seither land Hutton entertained 
her friends with a musical Thursday | 


Charles Nassett has been here for a 
few days from Bl Paso, Tex. Me has 
husiness interests on 


JENTRY of Pomona 
College, who with his wife and 
ittle son, have been enjoying an 
outing here for a month, returned to 


Claremont Thursday. was a very — one 6 

Rev. N. E. Benton, of the blue silk. On thelr rete 
Universalist Church at Riverside, who, make their home in this am 
with his family, have been Mr. and Mrs. John B Gia 


camping 
in Bear Valley for 


| 25255 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Handsome Fall and Winter 8 $4 


six weeks, returned 
Misses Jessie 
Riverside are 


those 


Mrs. J. E. Meeker and her daughter.) remain in camp the qugcue 
t by the sea, Ar. Mary . and met — 
r a summer spen ' thetr Mrs. H. J. 

and Mrs. M. J. Newmark have re-| Wednesday. Mr, ete Rea 2 at the ot 

turned to their home in Angeles. two weeks 8. B. MI 
Miss E. Mutch is the guest of friends; Rev. A. M. Porter "and and Miss Minnie 

at Elsinore. Redlands, passed here Tuesday from 
Harry Kent Lester Schwenck and past week en route home trea 

William Mitchell have gone to Jerome. ing in Bear V h Club, 2 recently- 
Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Hunter are at L. J. Wichman of Hemet yacinth of young people, 

home frem their wip to the Lake Ta- turned home. » organ! y Thursday 

hoe country, Mr. and Mrs. W. Buses fret danc Hall. Invitations 
H. C. Holwedell is here from New| been passing the summer jp at I. ot 200 were sent out. 

York City for the winter season. will leave for Riversids next gumber gion was held at the 
Mrs. = * and — 8. J. Tu Davis, ursday, the 

week by t sea. eir home nardino expec to Temata nor of Mr. 

Redlands ing the winter. Sen ing in — 
J. L. Johnen is a winter visitor to 


Miss Beatrice’ Gregor 


her home in 
Mrs. H. 


n birthda 
“‘dghtiet only of 
aise Stokes was the 


rprise part 
mt of & Neen of her little friends 
t the family home because 


ihe for their home in Red- Sherman birth 
left the beac r home — hur 
lands. They had been “BY | 1 Baxmeier of Albert and Miss 
the se new arrivals here, = and Mrs. Mary spent the 
Mrs J. S. Wileon, after an out | Lindley of * with Mre. Kate 
the seashore, has returned to her h Whittier Fee y part of the Nee John E. Coffin 
Mrs. K. H. Baker of Los CHARMING and iad ot of ia, 
rs. 0 Clare’ Alice 
Angeles are encan ped in the Seventh- Ae Miss a is a * of Mrs. A. H. Mills. 
street for a few months. It ts and Victor — 
here that the California Military Acad this city, which 


home the bride's 


street, on e evening 
ceremony, which 

Rev. R. H. Bateman, was 
by about two score of te 
timate friends of 


city. The bride Wor = 
tured with applique. 
Her bouquet was of white 
Her attendant, Miss Arley 
San Diego, Was also owned & 
| Mr. Hodgin was served ya 
Berry as best man Aner 
Won an informal 
and the young couple 


y en. were present, including 
it. Pasadena: Henry and 
Schn. iat. Santa Ana; Mr. and 
KI. Lemmon, Mrs. F. M. Lem- 
L M. Lemmon and Bert Crider, 

wre; Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt, after 
tip to resorts, will live at 

ts. 


(235-237-239 SOUTH | 


this 


Washington avenue 


— 


dere. 
R. C. Slivernale has gone to Milwau- 
a visit “ete his parents. 


„ for 
B. Proctor and C. Tegner have 


in Ladies’ and Misses’ Tailored Cold 


mo Mountains 
Mrs. Frank Saville of Hollister ave- 


* 


ad by Rev. Frank Ste- 
some of the young couple 
to be made in a . bunga- 
RN. McKiniey has left the beach 
a simmer 
Nancy Daley has 
ho in 
. McLaughlin has returned. 
. end other cities of the 


his home in 2 
spent Dy the 
Saa Bernardino. 
Past, | where ene visited frienda 


THE 


We are especially strong on black 
taffeta. A dozen numbers—a yard 
wide—from $1.00 to $2.00 per yard, 


and every grade guaranteed. A 
“Silk Store” guarantee is worth 


THE SILK STORE 


(From Loom to Consumer.) 
219 Mercantile Place 


It gives that clear white 
complexion so much sought 
after. It banishes all pim- 
ples, face blemishes and red- 
ness of the skin. 

It is pure. You may use 
it without fear of injury. 

Use a jar once and you'll 
never be without it again. 


80 Cents a Jar 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham's prepara- 
tions for sale zr all druggiste. 
ern Wh 

t and Mrs. ‘Graham's s memes 


treatment dro 
and’ “Hygienic Ski Skin ood, (st 


\ 
* 


HAIR GOODS 


Fine Display 


No assortment west of 
Chicago to equal it. 

And all of it new and 
desirable. 

Many new fall styles 
are being shown now. 
Mail orders for Hair Goods 

Our Specialty 


WEAVER. JACKSON 
HAIR CO, 
443 So. Broadway 


4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forevei 


Opening Display and Sale 


exclusively. 


The styles most in vogue this season 1 Vesta 
Tilley, Glengarry, Peter Pan, Gainsborough, 
Tambourine and Fritei Scheff—while sailors will 
be a close second.. Included in the sailor family 
are: The , Scotch Crown and Derby 
shapes. Hoods and Berets will also be very 
—.— and are quite conspicuous in our present 


ONE STYLE AT SEVEN-FIFTY. 
A soft felt shape, known as the ‘Peter Pan or 
Fedora model, trimmed on left with coque feath- 
ers and steel ornament; draped velvet on outside 
brim; bandeau filled in with maline and velvet; 
price seven dollars and fifty cents. 


‘ 


Exclusive and popular styles in Tailor-made Sam 
coat in short, long and hip length effects, in all & 
est and most desirable materials. 0 


$18.50, $20.00, $25.00, $35.00, $50.08 


Notwithstanding the comprehensive stock Wa 
altogether new, the prices are at the very Gam 
production and an average one-third savng® 
woman purchasing a suit, decisively as an 
to get you acquainted with our newly ac 
ment of women’s tailored suits. An inspection™ 


repay you. 


Tallored Suits for Misses and Small f 


Sizes 32, 34 or 14, 16, is years. For school aim 
fall service, we have ready an altogether new 100 
stock of garments, including exact duplicalaay 
ladies’ suits in styles and materials. 3 


The New Silk Petticoats 


Principally in the colors and materially in the 

gr elaboration, the new models of petticoats 
present depart radically from those that ha 

fore. Especiallyain this so of the evening 

fashioned of soft silks and profusely elaborated wth 

. laces and lingerie ruffles, 

. Silk Petticoats $5.00; $6.75, $8.00, $10.00 to $8 

Mohait Petticoats $2.50, $3.50, $4.00 to 7 

Sateen Petticoats $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 to $4.08. 
| ‘SIEGEL 8 ron Women's ano CHILDREN'S 


from New York’s leading milliners, many of them 
Ba Plats offered Gils 
$10.00—and the Pattern Hats from $12.50 to $20.00 each 


lated, oxydize 
2 buckles of 
3 sold at $3. 
Iwill be buyable Tues 
offering made poss 
Mmporter's sample 
ie design, some 
artis season. 


Linens 
Ral reductions of 20 to 
grades of table | 
fat far-sighted — 


AT — INSTEAD OF $3. 
13 cloths with border 


AT $0 1725 INSTEAD OF 83 
a assortment o 

each. 

AT $2.75 INSTEAD OF $3.2 


— — — ——u:— ꝑ —xÿ — —̃ ꝙÄ ·ñ— — 
* 


The leading colo} this season seems 
It is shown in many shades—such 


with two natura 


| E 
| 
4 ides 3%, The guest 
H evening. 
& Gress of white net made over taffeta peing who ar 
i} = est Brussels was imported from Ger- \ | 
carried a shower bouquet 
The engagement of H. 1. Howard of | 
this city and Mics Nina Perry of Napa 8 > 
L. J. Perry, who was for a number of — — 
. | ver Of rice Charles Clapp, formerly 
Corona, is to be married Monday 
it i 1 St — — 
e city is the has returned from] very soon. SIEGELS ron WOMEN'S CHILOREN'S Wen 
news of the engagement of Herbert L. ikesbarre where he and his returned home from Darvare. - | 
1 ia 4 Ro 4 “ Wife went some time ago to visit their“ Mrs. John Wesley Traylor and Mi : 2 : } . 7 | A 
1 1. 8 n daughter of Mrs. Julia Roth ot reiatives. Mrs. Forve will remain with] Mary Traylor of Rievado Drive we : ; 
mae ee Ee 2. 450 Occidental boulevard. her sister-in-law until after Christ- the hostesses Tuesday afternoon at 7 7 N 
— 
quiet! Mrs. Carroll) Allen of No. 26286 Plaxed and Miss Belle Brandenbu | 
— 
creamy skin, which goes so well with | 
om Kal 115 K he type. She is musical, playing a garden party and games were 
90 in layed beneath the trees, after which 
a dainty birthday spread was enjoyed 
y every part of the United States and | 
Canada, She is also a graduate of the 
17 1 1 University of Southern California, and | 
is sister of Dr, Leon Roth. 
Mr. Cornish pas lived here for ten 
years, and son of Mrs. Jennie L. re. Smith was formerly Miss Jessie 
“a Cornish at Westiake Hotel, where | Whittington of Los Angeles. 
he also iiv He is & prominent | | : 
14 mmembers of the Jonathan 
active in politics. He is 
business. 
Bt A host of friendy win 
young couple, who a | 
ar in local society, and w 
Seganm a number of 
227 met at the pretty 
both attended. — 
Society Affair. — from a two months’ outing at | 
18 & 1 Z/Alliance Franca making big oes | 
plans for the coming year, and a large 
eine under of society women are to take | 
be as much of a nature as of | after a m trij rougn soutnermn | 
88 
A host of prominent society women 
become interested in the study known china decorator on the Pacific 
pe. . 1 of French, and they are planning to] Coast. will arrive from San Francisco | 
—ͤ—ũ—4—̃— and at the seme time to spend the month of October in Los) | 
id : i | 34 INSTEAD OF $6—2: 
8 2 work center piece 
> | * | GERD. T. WOPEING, Prop. 37 Great Jones Sirest, 7⏑§%˙äV borders, 250 each. 
ih John P. Jones, president; 2 Ns | | | 
urer, and Mrs. Rea Smith, secretary. Ay W ee Huw — 
Besides the officers, the club has Tomorrow and Tuesday we will show something ie 
promin omen * 2 
cet an directors. and also as patron- | | \ dred exquisite Dress and Pattern Hats—direct | > - 
{ . eases for the various affairs which they 7 hic nters, The collection includ choicest 
Mie afte to give during the season. The d to Pie 
directors are Mmes. C. J. .Fox, H. T. * 500 . 
Lee. George Marygold, and Misses Ma- 2 | 
Garnsey and Georgia Caswell. 2 | * 9 
The patronessses include Mmes. Rob- 
est J. Burdette. Hancock Banning, 1 prow 
Cornelius Cole, Wesley Clark, Joseph | For Your to 
Bf: | Anno Ingraham, George as 72 
U Dents, John D. Hooker, Roy Jones | Complexion wouveaute, Coffee and Mousse. — 
2 colors are elephant gray, sulphur, are * — 
- sinthe and dull raspberry, Trimming? 
1 a Sehmidt. Ernest Quinan, William Le * = greater variety than ever before. Rid dos > 7 fo 
Moyne Wills, and Misses Frances Wills, | velvets, feathers, fruits, flowers and 
3 A TEN DOLLAR DRESS 
ca party riday evening. The new Tambourine shape—of disc 
2 with peau de cygne facing, draped 
2 black crepe chiffon veil, and trimmed birds; $ 
Broadway. | 549, 551 and 558 South Broadway | | 
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ER 3 ane 
Cie s of Society Gossip Ye Men and W omen—Out-o rx I on Socie ty. 
evening. The guests evening to Will Smith of Los Angeles, | their home on Bast College street. | will * next week for her. eastern] hand painted and Haviland. Those} her sister in Senta Setters tir al Ban Gabriel ‘Mountains, near Moup- 1 2 
d home members of the family, | the ceremony to teae place at the home Those present were Mrs. John Wilkins | hom present were the Misses Bertha Irish, | month. tainview. | be 
4 der twelve. of the bride's parents in Los Angeles and Mr. ani Mra. Jacob Brunjes and Miss Fannie Trailor has gone to Lou and Lilly Pyke, Sophia and Lena; Miss Modena Masterson of Lone Mr. and Mr Thomas Fagan of Chi- ae 
oe „ the M. B. A. who are Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Mam enter- children, Thomas and Meta. Pasadena to attend Throop. ; Fisher, Eva Swall, Mary Carey, Carrie Beach ‘= visiting her sister, Mrs. R. cago have arrived to pass the winter 1 
e r d com-/ tained about twenty guests with — i Miss Percy Richards, pastor of the Powers; Dr. and. Mrs. Dobson, Mr. L. Lemmon. on Rose avenue. 1 
ris * Monday and] gressive whist Monday evening. Mrs. La Mabra. ; Presbyterian Church, 18 mg Siac and Mrs. Elbert, a. and Mrs. G. J. J. Baynham and famity of be ' 3 
thetr same of Mrs. H. J. George Van kirk secured lady's, and ia months’ vacation in Boston, | Rogers; Messrs. H. Fowler, Roy Verne are moving to their new resi- Long Beach. N 
Davis T. A. Prager, gentleman's prize. RS. T. IL. JACKSON, who re- — | Gallison, ‘Tom Maher, Allen, eg. J. Jenes nien they have erected in the home of the bride’s sister, 
B Woodward, Miss} The Social Club met Saturday wen- turned last week from San Diego, —— Luxemburger. Walter Skillman and 30- Claremont. are, R. Gilbert, Thureday evs 17 
ter, and Miss Minnie| ing with Mrs. Waiters. spent part of this week at Glen- Tropico. seph D. Sackett, — Thornton 17 
— NRomaxom that had its inception in’ marriage Miss Lillian 41 
„ trom San Pedro. 4 at Manhattan College noeptlon Burbank. WHIST party was ‘the attraction | Austin of this city and Eu R. 
er Hemet — — HE Women’s Club of San Pedro nent n Long Beach. five years ago, Was consummated RS. MARTIN PUPLIA was A= the Country Club house on | fer of Prescott, Ariz, After a 2 15 agen 12 
‘Thursday was entertained at the home of | Mrs. Ellsworth Gay was a recent] Wednesday at noon, when Miss Flor hostess Bt lawn party Wednesday evening. Mr. and ps. Stauffer left for 
— n Invitations Mrs. Frank Karr on Ninth street | Visitor at the Aldrich home. ence Wilber, youngest daughter of day, given at het home on lite Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Hovey have re. *r, Harlan ters of Signal Hill, — 7 
mmer fm pee ON) were sent out. | Monday afternoon. A large number . 3. Allen and family are at home| Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Wilber of Park ave- Aranue. A penny contest occupied the turnad from Los Angeles and will entertained at luncheon Thursday mm 
raid lal, somber of was held at the| members were in -attendance at the old Richmond place, having nue, and Bernard A. Felton of Prime- afternoon, Miss Thedaker receiving |again make the beach their home. honor of the Countess Wachmeister 7 es Gh 
JI Pure os Weg — Th the| Mrs. I. A.M of Ban moved to that ranch last week. le. Or., Ww e first prize, Miss Faith Sense the sec-| Miss Dora Knell. has returned to gy te hy and Mrs. Julia Darling of ve . 1 
10 remain San Nele Da 1 Ar athews nta Bar- e ville. Or., Were. r @ cere- ond and Mrs. Dunning the consolation. her home in Los Angeles. She passed gan Die | 3 ＋ 4 
here being in Ir. bara is a guest of Mrs. C. G. Robinson | East Whittier. mony was performed at the villa of| Mr. and Mrs. Cale have returned the summer at the seashore. Mra. . | Van Sittert and children * is et 
tieth Me SMBERS of the the peo home, after a week's outing at Long D. Patton has arrive home fram arrived ‘rome this week from an East- 
ni Thursday W, Stokes was the/ Salt Lake City to visit relatives and M nen Glub held a meet- relatives and a few near friends were Will Ludlow, Sr., is spending a week following the Santa Crus convention. * . 7 n t the PE O. Society have 1 1 
— who has 4 surprise party on Mon- friends. me Tuesday, the chief business present. The bride, who is a petite at Santa Barbara. Thomas Wilkes is a seaside visitor | resumed es 0 Saturday inestings, 256 a wr cles 
eral wo ng. teen of her —4 — Mrs. J. K. Cristle left Monday tor being a postponement of the opening | Brunette, Mire. Felton 1 treveling gown; Mrs. Ed Fisher has as her beuge from, Detroit, Mich., and will remain Anna Martin being the first hostess. 7 me: 
— San. Francisco, from of Los Angeles. Piersen was It was an otcasion for greetings after 
— . and E. J. Lowder. of Fort | because of the incomplete condition of | later — 4 Ogier and family of North Platte,, F. Pierson was here from Monrovia the summer vacation and letters were 72 
Pittsburgh the clubhouse, has been remod- at Primevilie, Or. where the groom is are visiting Mr. Ogier’s parents, read from absent members. 13 
los Angeles spent the| Capt. Pred A. Hansen and wite have the past summer. On October | engaged in business Wath of the Mattern Btar were | 
rs. Kate] returned from their weddi trip to ing will be in readiness,| Mrs. Frances Davidson and Miss family by the beach Stars at “th of Claremont were guests in this 
ng Pp and a programme on Mexico will be 24 Davidson of Joliet, Hi., wh turned ‘home, after two months on © a Harme- over Sunday and were entertal ; +f 
mn. | Santa Crus. Capt. Hansen has resumed | presented. — — their’ cousin, “Men |catalina lodge rooms on Thursday even- py friends at several delightful gather- 
wedding David Imier ‘Palm Villa are en- - learned” home trom NR "Si. n Hecht has been visiting here J. N. Marsh celebrated hie 
have returned from a visit to Santa week from a dve weeks’ joying an outing on Catajina Island. trip to Santa Barbara. afew ays birthday with a dinner Saturday 
sain week with slater, | ona for several days in the past week, Whipple 4 
A N honor of Martin Pu Mrs. J. H. Brakeman wae 
Lawrence Laycock, Hal Larabee, | ̃ ˙ spent part * Joseph D. Sackett, Mrs. Rog. |vintitg lends end ene: 
— E. N E. M. Crane and family have mech chow at Venice. tronesses | Covers were laid for eight. 1 Fee 
man, the and Glen Montague, returned Fri- — 3 ers entetained at her home, No. 1059) | Highland moved included leading social ii te of the Mrs. W. Wiseman was hostess st 6 117 
re cere- | day from two weeks of camping in the — 1 | cities, Guests were enter- a small 4. card 
— * family of Pomona R. J. K. RBEIDER of Borkeley, | Nas prettily decorated in red and green. | Lordsburg. wae bow gartion the 88. moun- 
wore moved to Covina this week, and are 5 has spent the past four years e — eae tee R. AND MRS. K. H. LEMON The rendition of. “Rigoletto” at the F i: 1 
=e located near the Oakdale Cemetery, of City of Mexico, was a| {hroughout — see Fn r and dauchter, Miss Bernice Vence auditorium on Friday evening Mrs. F. H. Stickney, who has been 5 i 
— * Gad ot relatives part of this web. The many friends and relatives lemon, haye returned home, the 
r. Mrs. J. R. Elliott, Miss Rea enjoyed seeing the bride-elect untan- after two months in the and the | Thurshy tar ber 25 
at the end. of | East. programme was greatly snjoyed, ire. 
— — Mr. F. F. Griswold, } Van Leuven of Redlands have spent each string a present. Light refresh-| Mrs. C. B. ‘Young and family of by the spontancous an- part 
will — — 2 Diego, where they the week at the home of F. J. Fay. ments were served at the conclusion | Redlands are visi J. Steves. itr. re. Thomas ecm 
3 r Breaden of Arkansas of the finding of the gifts. In the even- Mr. and Mra, B. W. Stoner of ves- nere fro 1 4 +f 1 
ouple of; Mr. and Mrs. John eelebrated recent of Miss. Ether ing the young lady was tendered aper, Kan., are ests of the former's visit. rot. Mich. for an B.A. 15 14 
some Sylvester Ratekin ts visiting turned home from their outing in 
The needs of misses and children were not overlooked in the selection of this Dress Goods Stock—Panamas, Foules | 5 1 
= serge weaves in almost no end of pretty Scotch Tartans and Tartan checks appropriate for misses’ wear. $1 to $2 yd. ; 
For women's wear’, Batistes, Poplins, Tamise and Imperials in checks, plaids and shadow effects at $1 to $1.75. 
2 SOUTH BROADWAY — in imported 1 — some for as little as S! 20 a — some 450.00 a patter. 235-237-239 BROADWAY 
to 8 30 50 to 50 ack 
oxydized and se sterling | 
In order to be able this astou we bed Between 7000 8000 
to take the maker s entire surplus stock —over five hun- dainty lace galoons and insertions — 
$dred combs. Some of them are $12.50 values; many of | | 
*10; $3.50 to $7.50 goods. —at 25c a yard. 
y to 
bl Combs are of shell and amber and set with all sorts of fancy | dot double that price, and many of them would readily | 
long odds the finest we ve ever known at an e near bring 
(Lett of Main Entrance) 
a (Tollet Goods ot Main so you need not. ight Aisle of Main Store) 
. 20 to 35 Per Cent. De R Satin you wil not be shown 
2 substitute.  Temptingly { This Art Department holds much of interest | | 
eepers make a practice * ag | Woven Tes 3 to all who are anxious to beautify the home — 8 | 
for many months to abrics that would enhance the The maker control the apestry panels—copies of at slight cost. | 
beauty of any home, buyable now } Skinner satin——it s $1 301 famous pictures, done in Soft, beau- PICTURES AT HALF AND fg 
of very common- everywhere. sizes suitable for from 6x8 to 24x27. Some in the 
e a place stuffs. 5 We can offer you no price } pillow covers and portieres, as well some tinted, all appropriately fram 1 
in the ade large assortment of handsome patterns, AT $1.10 INSTEAD OF #3.50—so-inch advantage. as wall hangings. rs for Br. 
each. embossed velours. Italian goods of But when it alues up to 1.25 for goc. 
ts which t it comes to a var- 
ore of . „4. Direct im from Europe, Values up to 2 
gone iety of shades, that's different. and up 5e. 
floral orings Size aya. erent. {and so marked much under pre- g, anp $2.25 SCARFS AT $1.56—Dreseer | 
ing $2.75 a dozen. | doubt if there is another vailing retail prices to begin with; 
bl Skinner satin third t their clea linings; $2 and $2.25 on sale tomortow at 
Mattock patterns; $4 a doz. and-tan, ue-and-tan, 75¢ a yd. in so many Fall stock rec rance be- $1.50. 
diff opened. UNDERPRICED bol inch dolls prettily” 
our lining Soc panels 330 dressed in pink and blue’ lawn, with little bonnets 
for Ski von in any 750 panels ũ % „„ „„ „„ 500 to match ; nothing better for small children as they 
particular you will get the — Geese will and any amount of knocking about; Soc and r. 
AT 7, INSTEAD OF real thing, not a substitute. 810.30 and $12.50 : $8.6 Handkerchief 
‘le in all 87 4 878. and glove boxes covered with fancy 
Rornan stripe good colorings, tor the name on seivage. 182898 panels 13.30 ? colored cretonnes or in plain tans with painted — 
— 322 and $25 panels heads; 50c a set of two boxes. * 
‘what soll that’s the only } The extremely rich evening waists receive ‘Ge 
for these radical reductions. during the pe dai % 
uring the past week are as dainty as the heart { 
| 


No damage, though, that one laun- 


dering won't set right. 
Long -waisted French dresses of 


genius showing in everything from the 


* 


SA 
— — — — 
7 
- 7 


88 
7 


a embroidery, tucks, and Val. laces—2 to 6 year will interest ee 
32 81; $3. 50 _every lover of exclusiveness and ele- 
„and so on up to the $10 ones at $5. eo a 
instead of S1 to silk, $5.00 to $50.00. . 1 
a Boys Russian dresses in 2 and 3 year sizes at 90c to 3 4 1 
Infants’ $2.00 to $3.50 long slips at $1.00 to $1.75. sad 68.6) 
Infants’ $1.50 to 87.50 lawn skirts at 7 30 to $3.75. 7 oidery, ” oe 
- Infants’ flannel skirts that were $2 and $3.50 now $1 and $1 75. lack and colored taffeta waists $5,00 mee) 
Blue and white wool sweaters in 3 to 5 year sizes at (I were $2. 3 ren ae af 
Deen“ 
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“MONG MEN 


OF ACTION. 


of lumber. 

“Up north we have been fighting this 
aG@vance in lumber for the last year,” 
said Mr. “We have found that 


of a people. These people. 
perhaps rightly, have taken advantage 
of the scarcity of lumber throughout 


before the 
to many miles back into the in- 
Therefore, instead of being 


able to cut the timber’ and float it to 
the sawmills without extra charge, 
andied twice. This 


additional advance 
in the price ber. 

“There have been labor troubles also 
have added to the price of lum- 
The unions have asked higher 
have forced their demands 
certain extent upon the shipper. 
there ie the um- 
buyer, who but recently has come 
be a factor in the Northwest lum- 
A great deal of lumber 


timber as cheap while the Euro- 
purchaser has for years been 
and more 


land, and 
on burglar-proof safes, has 
A few days as a guest 


show of their strong rooms. For the 
fears of the 
the — of 
deposits. The fake concerns see 
im the display of massive vault doors 
ana armor plate vaults a sure. drawing 
for the easily influenced. They 
upon the impression of security 


made by the massive vaults. In many 
instances . safe urinng 


plaster 
brave show, and is 
x. 


industries of the country. 
“Tt has been only during the 
few years 


grade of steel 
vaults in this country. Up 


last 


miected expects within 
months to put upon the rket an en- 
will use as its fuel 


operated at less 
than half the cost now entailed for the 
gasoline motor.” 


8² 
Movement of Fish. 
Says a naturalist: “The 


TENCE NOTES. 


herrings 


Here is a simple method for curing 
neuralgia: It neuralgia is 
of the 

bastn 
Or 
water. 
this 
ve 


experiments by Italian med- 
ical experts have disclosed the fact tha 
the increase in consumption and con- 
fagious diseases of a similar charac- 
ter is due to files, just as the spread 


mesquitoes. It ts purposed to kill the 
by means of inoculated diseases, 
and it has also been suggested that 


one of the country’s: 


th tie advocates of the policy that 
the fi will be extinct within a year. 
Heat of Sun's Rays. 
There is an apparatus which con- 
centrates the rays of the sun from 
more than six thousand small mirrors 
on a t about seven inches in diam- 
eter. e heat generate is about 7000 
degrees Fahrenheit. Iron can be melted 
in less than a minute and fire clay 
fused in about three minutes by this 
machine. Magnesia, one of the hard- 
est things to melt, requiring a heat of 


about 6400 Fahrenheit, can be 
reduced to molten state in twenty 
minutes. 


For the benefit of those who wish to 
forget the name of this instrument 
it has been ch : 
phor. 

A Use for Suiphur. 

Consul B. F. Chase, of Catania, Italy, 
reparts that one of the growing uses 
for sulphur is in the manufacture of 
bisulphide of carbon, which is utilized 


in the manufacture of artificial silk, 
horsehair, and such produets from 


the fab 
of bisulphide of carbon. 
Long Skirts and Disease. 

One German watering place 
another is posting ordinances impos- 
ing fines on all women whose skirts 
drag. The physicians in the employ 
of these “cures” continue to publish 
analyses of the dust found on wom- 


after 


and poison gro 
list of portent ous length. The heaviest 
fine imposed is $980 at Salzbrunn, but 
the ordinary fine is $2.50. A certain 
Countess von Malzzahn, lately at Salz- 
in when 
her. 
One of her points was that the “cure” 
directors should prosecute the wind, 
which sets more bacilli in motion a 
minute than all the skirts of all 
women in Salsbrunn. The judge im- 
mediately lectured her for contempt of 
court. 


Lomi Curzon was a enigma to 


perfect 
his masters when he was at Eton. He 


answer he was as ready as any boy 
who had been listening to the master’s 
remarks, and could frequently give an 
explanation of a difficult matter when 
no one else could. A master said re- 
cently that Curzon gave him more 
trouble than any other boy, owing to 
his fondness for playing pranks 
class, yet it seemed impossible 
score off him. 

Economy in British Army. 

The general in command of the Brit- 
ish army has ordered that officers 
should use the street cars instead of 
carriages whenever it is possible with- 
out lowering’ the dignity of the army 
in order to save the money of the 
nation. 


China Buying More Goods. 

G. D. Pitzipios, British Vice-Consul 
at Shanghai, and in charge of the 
Crown Land Office, is in New York, 
accompanied by his wife and son. 

“Conditions are normal at Shanghai 
at this time,” he says. “There has been 


hence to attend the convention of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
at , as the representative of the 
branch of that international as- 
sociation, is himself a notable figure 
in the temperance circles of Europe. 
In fact, some years ago he gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of his enthusiasm 
behalf of the cause. For not only 
he close all the public houses (sa- 
oons) and retail lNquor stores on his 
large estates, but actually went to the 
length of destroying the contents of the 
celebrated cellars of Castle Howard, 
emptying the vats and smashing all the 
bottles of rare old wine. These cellars 
enjoyed European fame, and his action 
in the matter was resented by al! those 
not identified with the temperance 
movement. He should, it was . 
at least have given his friends and the 
public an opportunity of acquiring the 
contents of his cellars by purchase. 
His destruction of them, under the cir- 
cumstances, was denounced as an un- 
piece of fanatic ndalism, 
and as a crime of lese gourmeterie. 
Emperor Selling Orchids. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
is to have a public auction of 1700 or- 
chids of rare beauty and value at his 
palace at Schonbrunn, near Vienna, 
on October 1. The imperial collection 
of orchids now numbers more than 
20,000 plants, and the greenhouses are 
so crowded that it is necessary to make 
a clearance. The Emperor has gone in 
for orchids on an extensive e, and 
his collection ts considered to be one 
of the finest in the world. The court 
gardeners have worked industriously 
and with great skill in the hybridiza- 
tion of the flowers, and the Schon- 
brunn crossings have a reputation such 
as no other court in Europe can pre- 
sent. At the recent visit of the Kaiser 
the show of orchids was one of the 
most magnificent ever seen. 


> 


Liege, in Belgium. The large major- 
of the workmen in the trade carry 
their work at home, having private 
forges and workshops, and are engaged 
in one special branch of the trade at 
which they become extremely skillful 
and which they bring to the highest 
point of perfection. These workmen 
carry on their trade for years, initiat- 
the members of their families into 
their own particular branch, always 

to give a perfect finish to 
actures and to discover and 


the more probability there is of his 
obtaining regular and lucrative em- 
ployment. Thus the major part of the 
workers in the Liege arms industry 
are practically their own masters, the 
remuneration at they receive for 
their work depending ent 


% in other ways, is said by en- 


he was called upon suddenly for an 


to her husband's 


7 


. 


W. 


2 
MISS MIGGS 


2 


ROMINENT 
PERSONS. 


Prof. J. B. Horner of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, who came across 
the ocean on the same steamship with 
Mr. Bryan, says Mrs. Bryan acts as 
amanuensis and type- 
Writer, and is also said to be his most 
severe critic. 
Judge Charles Field of Athol, Mass., 
is still dispensing justice, although 91 
disposed of 


years of age. Recently he 
to Gardiner, thirteen miles away, and 


the courtroom to the rail- 
His figure is erect and 
his step firm. * 


| John Edvard O'Sullivan 
the Delaware man who has been try- 
ing vainly for a dosen years to be 
elected United States Senator, has won 
fame in a new direction. His country 
home, Miraflores, has been photo- 
graphed for postal card purposes and 
he — gent hundreds of the souvenirs 


to use 
his political 
inscriptions. 
Some one has discovered that Win- 
with a super- 
7 n. t is explained 
his predilection for the letter that 
forms the initial of his own name. It 
will be recalled that “The Celebrity” 
a published book, and that 


his great success was “Richard 

merchants who have overstocked are Carvel.” Following these came “The 
the sufferers. The use of American, Crisis” and “The Crossing. In Con- 
goede in many lines is increasing. This iston,” his latest book, he turns his 
of quality and delivery. The political experience to account in 

a ee * w 0 na he 

Lerd Carlisie’s Vandalism. Sound Cropéen. ta. thie tatest 


pub 

Governor of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Jameson, who led the famous 
raid into the Transvaal, receives the 
comfortable legacy of $125,000 from the 
estate of the late Mr. Beit, the South 
African millionaire. “Jamie.” as his 
friends cali him, has never shown the 
slightest desire to make money for 
himself. While those with whom he 
ted were piling up huge for- 
tunes he made practically nothing. 
Perhaps it was this absolute contempt 
for money which earned for him the 
devotion and confidence of Cecil 
Rhodes. It has just come to light that 
Jameson for years carried in his pocket 

Mr. Rhodes's power of attorney. 
M. Montefiore Levi of Brussels, for- 
merly a member of the Belgian Senate 
and president of the association for 
has bequeathed over $500,- 
used in the prevention of 


wneend, 
by the English courts and restrained 
from managing his own affairs, says 
the Boston Transcript, retains his seat 
and vote in the House of Lords, In- 
ternational courtesy forfends the ob- 
vious comment. 


. DEOPLE OF 
THE COAST. 


The announcement is made that Her- 
man Whitaker, novelist and magazine 
writer, is soon to marry Mrs. F. L. 
Bassett, former wife of F. L. Bassett, 
the San Francisco musician. The ro- 
mance is the result of a friendship be- 
tween the talented author ,and his 
charming guest, who Aas deen, with 
Martinez, the painter, at thé Whitaker 
home in Piedmont for several weeks 
following the recent fire in San Fran- 


Dr. B. P. Wall, 


a ploneer prac 

of Berkeley, will n make an — 
trip East, and R with his 
sister, Miss Elizabeth’ Wall. They will 
spend the winter in Boston, and will 
then go to Italy for an indefinite stay. 
Goddard Gale of Oakland, head of 
the Manual Training and Commercial 
High School, sent two or three pictures 
to the English exhibitions. this sum- 
mer, which have received very favora- 
ble comments from London papers. 
Mrs. George C. Johnson of Oakland 
was one of the passengers shipwrecked 
on the Manchuria, when she went on 
tho u reef. Her husband is stper- 
cargo on the steamship Mongolia, which 
also was recently wrecked. Both, for- 
tunately, suffered nothing but what 
naturally accompanies such - 
ences. 

James O'Leary, who recen died at 
Oakland, was a patriotic —— By 
his will he left $300 to the Irish lan- 
guage national fund of Dublin, and 
also provided that whatever inscription 
may ba placed on his tombstone shal: 
be in Gaelle characters. 

Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco 
says he is going abroad for a vacation. 
His itinerary includes a visit to the 
the 


shelr intelligence, ability and applica 


principal continental cities, and 
places of 


worth in the British Isles. 


three cases in one morning, then went d 
ot eight cases. He walked a 


Addicks, 


declared an imbecile/ h 


HE INNOCENT 
BYSTANDER. 


Teacher. 

My teacher ought to go to school 
Instead o' me, I hope to die! 

Why, she ast me what is the rule 
For makin’ fractions multiply. 

An’ she don’t know where Parts is, 


An’ who was queens an’ who was 
kings, 


* 
When it left Boston, an’ how high 


Why, she just sits there all the while 
An’ asts us silly things like that— 
One time she ast me with a smile 


“cat!” 
She didn’t know what Sherman did, 
Nor Grant, nor Lincoln—no, sirree! 
She had to ast who Captain Kidd 
Was, an' what time he sailed the sea. 


An’ once she ast me all abou 
The difference in scales an’ 

An’ yesterday she just found out 
What's north o'. these United States, 

An’ what's a verb an’ what's a noun 

An’ what's the other parts o 

Why, any boy in this here town 


} 
She ast 


me what's a camel—yes, 
I hope to die if that ain't true! 


for An’ one time—say, you'd never guess— 


She ast me what is two an’ two! 

We tell her how to count, an’ show 
Where countries ts, an’ how to spell; 
Sometimes I think I hardly know 
What she'd do if we couldn't tell! 


Old Man Giddies Thinks: 

“Glad to see you” is the oftenest-told 

He in the world. 
Even though a man dislikes to begin 
fixing up his furnace for the winter he 
can console himself with the thought 
that the cold weather will stop the 
anti-peekaboo cranks. 

Lem Short is disgusted. He took up 
physical culture just when knotted 
muscles ceased to be a curiosity to the 
general run of people. 

Be as busy as the bee, son, but don't 
be like the bee, so terribly busy you 
don’t see that somebody is stealing 
the honey you gather. 

A man never cuts recipes out of the 
household column except when he 


ungry. 
It does a man good to worry. 
man who never usually has 


WILBUR D. NESBIT. 
[Copyright, Wos. by Wilbur D. Nesbit.). 


+ MONEY AND 
Is DOINGS. 


One of the notable phenomena of the 
age is the activity in copper me 
and copper stocks. A survey 
twenty-four of the largest copper cor- 
porations in the United States, show 
a capitalization of $342,587,050, and 
these have paid during the time of 
their operation in dividends a total 
sum of $276,849,230. The largest in 


Montana, with issued capital amount- 
ing to a little over $135,000,000. This 
company has paid in dividends a little 
less than $33,000,000. The Calumet & 
Hecla, with one of the smallest cap- 
italizations, $2,500,000, hag ‘paid out in 
dividends more than $92,000,000. The 
next largest dividend payer, the Bos- 


of only $3,750,000, and its dividends ag- 
gregate more than $43,600,000. 

The output of gold in the Rand 
district for August makes a new rec- 
ord. Reckoning an ounce . of gold 
roughly at $21.25, the value of the out- 
put is $10,525,000, compared with $10,- 
445,000 in July and $9,102,482, in August 
ofdast year. The highest record prior 

n August, the out 

was worth $8,604,000. 8 
In 1894 the United States sold Cuba 
merchandise amounting to about $20,- 
000,000. During 


The year 1905 showed 
exports to the isiand from the United 
States of $38 


earn for moving half a dozen of the 
principal 


as much more for hauling the same 


is preparing to expend about $25,- 


To tell her how she should spell; 


Knows more, an’ still she wants to * 
teach! 


is 
The 

worried 


capitalization is the Amalgamated ot 


ton and Montana, has a capitalization. 


siderable sums of money to destroy! 
what was then useless refuse. During 
the last year there was exported from 
the United States ootton seed in the 
form of oil cake and oil cake meal 
amounting to $13,073,100. The exporta- 
tion of cotton seed oll last year 
amounted to 43,793,519 gallons. 

It is estimated that South African 
mines will produce this year about 
110,000, 00 in gold. The gold mines of 
the United States will produce prob- 
ably as much more, or nearly an 
equal sum. 

When under Gen. Grant’s Presidency, 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
bought Alaska from Russia, we paid 
for the Territory $7,500,000, and id 
it largely in discarded gunboats. en 
this was done forty yearns ago, the 
party which might be called Little 
Americans raised a great. outcry 
against it. The gold produ of the 
Territory last year was ut $15,- 
000,000, or twice as much as the Ter- 
ritory cost. In 1895 the gold from 
Alaska amounted to only $2,400,000. 
The total amount of gold taken from 
the country since we acquired it has 
been over $80,000,000, not counting the 
output of the current year. Gold is 
not the only product of the Territory. 
The fisheries yield annually nearly all 
that the Territory cost us. 

he railroads of the country will 


ROUND the Editorial Staff Gathers 


crops coming from the 
American farms, very close 30 $100,- 
000,000. This sum will be paid for 
hauling the crops to primary markets, 
and the railroads will probably earn 


crops to tide water for exportation. 
The cotton and live stock crops will 
probably pay the railroads another 
$100,000,000, making a total for mov- 
ing the crops of the country $300,- 
000,000 to go to the railroads. 

The Vanderbilt system of railroads 


000,000 on new equipment. In this is 
estimated 20,000 freight cars at $300 
each, $16,000,000; 200 passenger cars 
at $9500 each, $1,900,000; 400 locomotives 
at $17,000 apiece, $6,800,000. 
Government ownership of railroads 
would require putting 214,000 miles of 
road and 1,296,000 employés under the 
control of the government. This is 
40 per ‘cent. of all the railroad mileage 
in the world, and 27,000 more miles of 
railroad than there are in all of Eu- 
rope. The outstanding stocks and 
bonds of these railroads amount to 
a total of $13,213,124,679. Of these the 
stocks of the railroad stand for %6,- 
339,899,329. The dividends paid by these 
roads in 1904 amounted to $221,941,049, 
or 3% per cent. upon the par value 
of the stocks. But there are $2,696,- 
472,010 of rai stocks which pay 
no dividends at all as yet. The divi- 
dends on the dividend paying stocks 


fe 


over 6 per cent. The tatal bonds out- 
standing amount to $6,699,890,656 and 
the interest on these for the year 
amounted to $282.118.438, or an aver- 
age of a little over 4 1-5 per cent. There 
were $175,817,862 of these bonds in de- 
fault for the interest. To purchase 
these railroads would require an m- 
crease in the bonded debt of the coun- 
try from a little less than $1,000,000,000 
to more than $14,000,000,000. The total 
debts of all the nations of the world 
are estimated at about $44,000,000,000. 
The funds necessary to purchase the 
railroads of the United States would 
represent a sum equal to 30 per cent. 
of all the government debts of the 
world. It would make the debt of 
the United States more than double 
that of France, a nation which carries 
the largest national debt in the world. 

The difference between the business 
activity of the present time and that 
of twelve years ago is illustrated in 
the ng reserves of 
New York City. In 1894, when the 
industrial depression was so low, the 


August of that year. In the corre- 
sponding week of the present year 
4 bank reserves were reduced to 
$4,290,075. In other words, the capita) 
of the country, like the labor of the 


— ead as today, but both were 


The total number of national banks 
at the present time is given at 6162, 
and aggregate capital at $840,000,- 
000. These have on deposit United 
States government bonds amounting to 
$527,000,000, and their outstanding 
notes represent $570,000,000. 4 little 
more than 2000 of these banks are cap- 
italiged for under $50,000. Since March 


for the year given amount to a little} 


banks were carrying. a surplus re- 
serve of $67,718,660 in the last week of | 


14, 1900, when banks with a capita] 


of less than $60,000 were authorized, 
a little more than 2000 banks with cap- 
ital of less than $50,000 were organ- 
ized, a little more than 1000 with a 
capital of $50,000 and more. The num- 
ber of banks has nearly doubled in 
the six years. 

From August 31 to racing art 11, 
American banks drew from and 
Londen, mostly from London, a total 
of $30,480,000. 

The railroads of France have a total 
mileage of nearly 25,000 miles. The 
total earnings for 1905 were $303,441,572, 
or an average of $12,313 a mile. Dur- 


Sunday Mo 


ing that year there were operated in II 


the United States about 205,000 miles 
of road, or nearly nine times as much 
as in France. The gross earnings in 
the United States were $2,073,177,325, or 
not quite seven times as much as the 
French roads earned. Our earnings 
averaged $9666 per mile, or three-quar- 
ters as much as the average for 
France, ‘ 

The assessment figures for the city 
of Chicago show a total of $500,000,000 
for personal property, and $1,625,000,- 
000 for real property. Eight years ago 
the personal property assessment for 
Cook county was $21,000,000. 

From deposits made in the banks of 
Italy it is figured out that the emi- 
grants from that country send back 
about $8,000,000 a year. 

During the fiscal year 1904-5 the 
postage stamps sold in Mexico amount- 
ed to $2,835,942.01, showing an increase 
for the year of $227,029.37. The receipts 
from the rental 
were $90,133, an increase of $9637: From 
premiums on postal money orders is- 
sued from Mexican postoffices for the 
year was realized, $29,916.22, 
crease of $7,574.94. Premiums on pos- 
tal money orders issued from postof- 
fices in the United States received by 
the Mexican government amounted to 


$6385.08, showing an increase for the. 


year of $2,304.46. The general earnings 
of the Mexican postoffice for half a 
year amount to $1,763,000. 

The Mexican Bank of Commerce and 
Industry has a capitalization of $10,- 


BITS OF VERSE. . 


Today. 

Where hast thou gone, my Day? 

I meant to follow, 
Extracting from thine every hour its 

sweet; 
we ent beguiling hope with pledges 
ollow, 

Art flown on wing-ed feet. 


delight, 
The evening primrose in my pathway 
kindles 
Her taper for the night. 
Ah, too precipitate! 
Might I not linger 
To gather a stray blossom by the way. 
But pointing onward with shy, warn- 


ing finger, 
Thou must outstrip me, Day? 


An eager lover 
Who deemed he knew each fleeting 
moment's cost; 

Is there no way, no method to recover 
The treasure I have lost? 


Ah, no! From Time, alas! 
One may not borrow: 
Nor move him what is squandered to 
restore. 
The tide flows back, and there may 
dawn a morrow— 
I shall find no more. 
—{Florence Earle Coates in Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Longings. 


Ah’d lak to play de banjo 


Ah’d lak to sing de old time songs, 
Wif Mandy jinin’ in— 

Ah'd lak to shout dem gospel tunes, 
To drive away de sin. 


Ah’d lak to heah de mock 
Ah'd lak to heah de breege 

Come sighin’ thru de yaller cohn, 
An’ sweet magnolia trees. 


And lak de blossoms in de morn, 

‘ e dewdrops on de grass 
To cool mah burnin’ feet. 


But best of all, Ah’d lak to see 
A-hangin’ on de vine, 
A watahmelon, juicy, fat, 
An' all of it be mine! 
—[{Mi 
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the following telegram to M ga . about this city which he 
family: | near unique as could be), 
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galley 15 abou 
perhaps 
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to come except a rel — 

portance.” Five 
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“The relation of tte just fifty-nine years 
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“Perhaps, signora, you Mormons wended 
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| estward, they were warned 
A fortune teller told à gram wherever they settled they 
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had 
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“How is it that you whe 
all hidden things, did not 
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“What? 


know that."—{Il Motto 
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25 Per Cent. to 50 Per Cent.. saved on every 
of furniture bought at this closing out sale, While 
the stock is complete make your selections. Nothing 
reserved. Every stick must be sold. 


...PRICE NO OBJECT... 


Dressers, Chiffoniers, lron Beds, Extension Tables, 
: Chairs, Parlor Sets, Etc., at prices that 
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Siong Puget Sound, is a guest at the „ 
Hed Alexandria. Mr. Miller is interested in 
timber lands have passed into the con- 4 
4 She Hast and have advanced the price | 9 ihe 
on logs to the logger, who in turn has 4 „5 
advanced the price of his material to 
“In the mills in which I am inter- 
| of Puget Sound and the adjacent| wood pulp. For each 1000 pounds of | 
These men have as a rule offered | miles square on the 
14 willing to pay. The latter have dj 
, been for years right in the center of 
1 Ry adapts himself to higher prices for | * | 000,000 How did they manage? 
of safe and vault manufacturers of OVER THE SEAS. — 
i at the Van Nuys. 7 Lord Curzon as a Student. : “It was very good of you, Willy, to give that poor blind 
Speaking of. the wonderful strides — 
man your apple; but are 
made in the manufacture of safe-de- ” 
¢ vaulte and strong boxes, Mr WILLIE: 1 want to see if he'll find the worm in it!”"—Sketch. 
1 impositions practiced by ume. and seemed to pay no attention 
whatever to lessons: and yet whenever | | 
upon P Hardly I greet thy morn, 
“It is the rule both — | 
concerns to make a brave | | and — thy with 
| | 
1 | — 
11 
; 
me 
i 1 1 cerns are asked to bid simply upon the An’ I call that as green as grass. | eee 
portion of bank vaults. They | — pring. gee whiz! | 
— ge the Sah I welcome thee, 
oF relia and men ne 
11 44 . vance for the material. ‘The other por- | She's all the time a astin’ things. 
, Babi tions of the vaults are made up of | She asts us who was President, 
1 thin plates of polished steel, with a | | — 
14 re about sixteen ners 
| Mount Shasta is—an’ I'd suppose 4 Temple street, West 
{ boo) “However, these concerns are in the Nobody’d teach, or even try, . | 7 . North Temple street 
8 erer and the great number of That don't know more n teacher aomeeremple street. The next 
dene and trust companies through- knows, is First East, and 
out the United States makes the busi- to welfth. The first 1 
tet a wess of building them safety-deposit | 5 West, and so on to} 
N vaults and coin safes one of the Very no trouble since last December, when | and the ana 
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Bip. ime companies have been able to | automobile was burned. The claims. place?” | PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
Bae the best to 1 be. The Chinese are buying more | k Ah played it long ago, hed 1 dere 3 
5 Bit i that time it was necessary to go to . re s than before. They | | | An’ Ah’d lak to see de un 1 1 ® peculiar people. Seven 
fe goed | | h 
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on in 
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119 the left hand will affect the right side 
rot of the face, or if applied to the right | | ; 
+. hand will affect the left side of the | 5 
11 face. This is on account of the cross- * 
19 ing of the cords.—{Indian Review. carry out new theories. The maker of , * * SO as tos 
1 Flies Spread Disease. barrels, for instance, ts frequently en- | ; ** % * - will be 
— manufacturing barrels for % 
j different factories at the same time, | | 32 Make 
a 7 and the better the work and the higher | dropped to $8,250,000, and in 1900 went : . 
' } the finish of the articles he produces | 
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year promises to run as high as $50,- 
1198 | 000,000. Our imports from the Pearl 6, 
. ot the Antilles run at from $50,000,000 | 4 3 2 
ieee money prizes be given for destroying to $75,000,000 a yeay. ooo 
i certain quantity. If such a law is A dosen years ago or 6, cotton seed i — = 
was an embarrassment on the planta- 7 
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100. Los Cingeles Sunday Times v1 q 
—ö' — ~ — — — — 
oS | : „ through the Wasatch Mountains sim- | the opposite is the case where the scalp a 
ilar to this one, and all similarly cul-| is not torn off 


all through the Rocky Mountains from | Those who are struck by lightning or 
the confines vf Alaska down into Mex-/| die by any other apparently direct 
ico, numbering with the missions in operation of. the “Great Spirit“ are 


— * — | 
ning >... | 
TOUS Salt Lak * e /ñ/f . —ʃ tivated, a population in Utah of about An Indian who kills himself in battle, 


Segness AND PROSPECTS OF THE UTAH CAPITAL. 


REMARKABLE NTS—ACOR OAK. 
gow AGMISY EME N AND 3 foreign lands not less than 400,000 de- hurriedly buried where they fell with- 


N voted members of the church of the out ceremony and no mound or mark 


[State of Utah. Much of the land here- 


. — 1 — 100,000 erected — If — a bat- i 
crrr stands some twenty miles Wa- a , other professing Mormons, | tle there are found corpses 
—.— — 4 but Jax im their allegiance to their or mutilated it is positive evidence that 
* most rt ox t church, stand as the oak which has such persons came to their death by + 
souls. Some claim as part en eams to the site of rs 
a the temple. It took four yoke of oxen grown out of that acorn. It is cer- their own hand, for it fs a tenet of the 
50 for the city. There are four days to haul singie stones that tainly a wonderful record of progress | Indian religion not to scalp or mutilate 3 
— about this city which | dave gone into this building. It is of from any point of view. the body of an enemy who. commits 
near unique ~ @ peculiar type of archit PLURAL WIVES. suicide, . 
siden except where| The extreme length of thé building probably be news of some-| One, Two and Three Make Six, 
valley ng returned from the uni- 
height of the side’ walle to be told that of all the Mormons who | net to supper with his 
ging to 7000 or 2000 feet. | sixteen wide and eight feet amy. course 2 per cent., when you| “Why,” said the husband to his 
the center of the valley flows t walls eight feet | ß ĩ 86 come to figure it out, makes pretty your supper is scanty. You 
muddy thick, and above that the walls are large figures. Ot #,000 Mormons in] treat your son more liberally.” 
from ei feet thick. Inverted - arches “2S Salt Lake City today, if there are 10.-] Let us oe content,” observed the 
— ren one of the most | mve walls. The entire area taken up But tf we take 75 per cent., of the “How,” asked his father, ‘do you 
nn by the duflding is 21,850 feet. This . 360,000 in all Utah, we get close to 3000 prove that?“ 135 
globe. temple stands in one — who have plural wives, and“ ‘Easily enough,” he answered. 
twenty-five miles tempie square and — Lion d 7 tor the whole half-million devotees Of | not one, two and three make six?” 
same) one-half acres with the ah ve Abu S08, Pesidences of Brigham Young and Ais Wives N Church there would be *. will, — 
bulldings. hole area / 10,000. “give one your mother, 1 
VALLEY WAS. foot of is accupled ly F president he church and Ais Wives at. THE CHURCH DOMINATES. two myself, und you, my boy. may help 
n just fifty-nine years mitted to make an imprint. Since — | & aie * — — Me Of course the church of the Latter yourself to the rest.”—{Exchange. af 7 
this valley as it of those in the gardens around the 2 Day Saints is a business organization, — 
company of Latter | either the bullding itself nd houses. as well as religious one. The church a 
game through the pass and grounds around it. THE ACORN AND THE Oak. | * 
er upon it. — yg orme- — That little band of a hundred and a , the hierarchy control a great deal of 45 1 1 
— —— ten- acre pioneers of sixty years ago * the business of the city. Zion Savings F. 
devot tabernacle, _likened to an acorn. The city off and Trust Company was organ- Ne 
westward, they the general meeting place of the Mor- Salt Lake, with its wide and beau tl... ized tm 1873. It has at the present time 
and — mon church. Not so beautiful as the fully shaded streets, and its rills of * 22 to 
wide. 350 fect long fal tabernacle, the ail of the hierarchy. lie, deposits are about 
and 80 fee id * on } 
ot 184 brace rab-| high. it will seat s000 — The — — 
surrounding walls are an obl Con- * cos ng over ,000,000, the 18 * * 4 
Ke whole Mtent. It | usted of red sandstone pillars, there | Liberty and Revere) © — the came 
— — and cxit — the with — or ts amount to.nearly $2,000,000. The 
Ad * — The | Of these walls. From the top of the 27.00.00 a week and the great valley 5 — 3 : 14 
water @hich cam walls springs an immense “arch con- tWemty-five miles square, divided up mercantile es 
the moun- structed entirely of wood in its frame- into farms of a few acres for the most | Zion Codperative Mercant — 
— — — up in the| Work. and heing of truss construction, part, lands worth from $300 to $100 an tion, which does a business 5 1 
ter ae they emerget and as finished being like an eggshell, ere, and all in a high state of cultiva- . $5,000,000 a vear. The same persons 13 1 
ants in two and resti on its edges | ‘ion. the great chain of valleys an tor the most part control the street 
enn along the sandstone > Treg railroads of the city of Salt Lake, and * 4 
rf Lak sixty | were dollar recently been sold to the Salt Lake 
— — than 150 „Salt Lake when this — —— : Raliroad. A great deal of property in 2 1 
were three women built, between 1857 and 1870. The = — — 
beams are | cause of certain en e 4 
pare. Combined Cily and Counly Luildings ver of the church. : 
day is di-|sreat rawhide were braced „ -* Fa GLANCE AT UTAH GENERALLY. | 
around the joints in order that as the The State of Utah is destined to ex- 
̃ thongs would shrink with it, and bes intuence upon 
and|the whole framewe industrial development of the great 1 
city de- certainly one of the most Southwest. The assessed valuation of 
em any 22 arches in the known world. The bulld- Balt Lake City is $45,000,000. The city’s | . 13 
to settle in city or ing seats comfortably 8000 persons, and bank clearing record runs over $210,- | 
Mormon | can be made to hold as many as¢ 10.000, %% a year. Its U N. 
eee wonder | So perfect is the provisica for ert „ || depesits of more than $30,000, The nequaled in tone, used and | 1 it 
children between 6 and 18 years old. The | endorsed by many public in- 
ounda- The 7 
it may farm area of Utah represents over 20,- | stituti 
et Utah. Tue building. Ten thousand persons have 653,955. The ranges of the State sup- and teachers of Los Angeles, e 
in in heaving every word port two a 6 8. Hill St. 13 : 
wide for all the principal temple ana the of cattle, and nearly one hundred thous- 
om the temple east were constructed by hth and head of horses and mules. The " 
about twenty-four | out knowledge or much \|jeugar factories of the State produce * 14 * 1 
blocks. * skill in building. 148 60,000,000 pounds ot —— 
* abou teen. ne m erest e ci 4 
are t «i ere THE GREAT ORGAN. ments in farming at this present ume i ＋ 33 ee j 
|} ts.now going on on the dry lands of the | 


Want stands the great organ. It is quite as 4 
North Temple street Wonderful as either the temple or the tofore considered useless is being sum- | Weight, Double Chin, Bust, Abdo- 5 Se 
street. The next rnacie. It contains pipes, [mer fallowed one year and sowed the mon and Hips Reduced. 
is First Fast, and » of them a quarter of an inch long. next with « peculiar species of wheat thes. it 
first one some -three feet long. The which is producing twenty to pounds, bust § ischés, waist ? Pal 
West, and so on to smaller ones are as thin as the smallest be ||} forty bushels of the “nest grain The inches. Remedies guaranteed harmless. Ne 1 4 1 : 
the game north and] flute, and the largest as thick as farmera, engaged in there experiments | pe 
the starting point, average man's body. This organ was 2 claim that there are hundreds of thous- free. Call Wednesdays. Take . Fun strect 1 ae | | + 
das no trouble originally constricted by a cabinet- ands of acres of land in the State here- car or address MRS. A. T. M’'FADDEN, 167 4 
PROPLE. ormon church, but tt has been recon-! bornacile or 122 * 
city of Sah ei several t since. There, / OLGA 72 Brigh chiocol erage 
us founding of th 3 dent ten to fourteen inches a year, V 14 
Driven from there, MYTHS OF INDIANS. 
hostility on the Soul Attaches to the Scalp and Secalp- : 
Miropnding population. ina the Sem V 
Illinois and get ng Body | 
Tire proph Joseph Suffering. 
Among the many myths of the North 
courts tn American Indian the disposition of the 
—— magnificent park, known as Liberty | soul after its separation from the body . „ 5 
the| Park, set apart in the early days for the 
de wae hot to this particular purpose by varies, according to the religion of the ; 5 1 1 
des brother. The Young, and now dead with ample tribe. With some the journey to the * a — Rate 
hunting grounds” begins imme- HAL F PRICE FOR HATS 
winter whole church are all well paved, and there is no Indian Th Le i 
= mito Iowa, then a in America probab dies away from the lodges of his peo- e ader 83 n 
— by savage In- than the city of Salt Lake. The River ple, the spirit returns at once to them, 2 , | ‘ ee . 
2 point that Jordan furnishes cbundant | water for where it hovers as if reluctant to leave. |] MILLINERY 
followers | domestic use in the city, and the prin- |, Among the upper Missour! River 199 SOUTH SPRING STREET | 
MR Lake Cit wal streets have livi 4 % tribes it is believed that before the 1 „ . 
n work und a hours ev ane. Ou — 12 8 have died from wounds received in bat- 
about tem years are aligned with abundant shade| vou 1 
— ab le} Mest side Of Sal? Z STOR? | Itrides that the soul attaches itsel to Los Angeles Whe’, | 
mem a quarrythese trees aligning the streets and | chfet city Mormondom, \ — 511 South Broadway | 
ne Laun zy roblem Solved at Last! 
| | „„ 
4 To the Laundry patrons of Los Angeles and vicinity: If you ever have any Laundry work done, read this, if not. don't take the time. | i 5 ei , ‘| “a 
sss oo ating company, to be known as the MUTUAL LAUNDRY AND SUPPLY CO., capital stock $100,000, $75,000 preferred and $25,000 common, | | 
. o ope a 4 a y 7 * in Los Angeles, owned by the patrons themselves. Our plan is to sell stock in our laundry at $5.00 per share, n 
lege olders to receive a discount of 10 per cent on all laundry work until the entire amount paid for stock is paid back to you. You will be in possession of n 
er that has cost you nothing and is guaranteed 6 per cent. annual dividend from date of issue, almost two times as much asa savings bank pays on ee 194 
1 5 Ulbis is certainly a clean proposition aad ene that ought to solve the laundry question with you. | 9 JJ 
5 e two modern equipped and thoroughly up-to-date laundries in view that can be purchased. In fact we have the refus on ped , g n 
sghout with the latest improved labor saving machinery, is centrally located, and a good lease on the building that can’t be — 
: ad this the property may have passed into our hands. We can guarantee your clothes to wear 1 ) ill us isti at w ; ae 
; 90 di . : | onger as we will use only distilled water and we will make all Ie 
1 Pon the premises, thus avoi ing the acid and alkalies that are universally used in soaps and which will destroy any fabric. 5 11 
; a ® Have associated with us Mr. G. R Craig, who has had a number of years experience in the laundry business, and has seen it develop from the mostcrude | © 7 3 1 N 
1 he present with its improved labor- saving machinery, which means better work at less cost to you. This is probably the first time and no doubt will be the 5 | 11 
erm ever be offered an opportunity to invest a small amount in the stock of an up-to-date laundry, for the reason that capitalists take laundry stock 13 
; 8 as offered, as it is such a profitable investment. It is different from stock in a mine 1000 miles away that you never see ahd have to take somebody’s e 
BF tm for it, and with a million shares. This is a legitimate commercial enterprise right in our midst. Any and all stockholders can look over the plant at — 1 i ih 
| By selling 1000 people $5.00 worth of stock we gain the patronage of 1000 people, and if one man had 1000 shares we would have only one man’s ae : Bias 
| work. Consequently we will not sell over ten shares to one person. By doing this we eliminate the tedious and expensive part of putting a laun- | + Rha 
Gry on a paying basis, as our stockholders will be our patrons as long as they reside in Los Angeles, or vicinity. Besides you will get your 5 Tee 
, neighbors to send their work to our laundry, thus saving paying a big commission to agents, drivers and middle men. : i 171 
\ We expect to be in operation by November Ist, and all stockholders will be notifed by mail as to the exact date of opening 1 iy ; 4 1 
80 as to save their work for our wagons. We have opened an office at 218 Mason Building, corner Fourth and Broadway, where we — 5 rt 1 144 
val will be glad to give you any additional information, or you can drop a postal for descriptive booklet, giving facts and illustrations. 4 we , Win 
. Make application for stock at above address at once. Don't wait to see Whether all the stock will be taken and find that you are oe Loe 1 Hy 
. too late, but send in one of the coupons, either for information or an order for stock, as it won't last lo i | us pe 3 1 
. MUTUAL LAU AND 8 P 
„ 3 218 MASON BLDG., COR. FOURTH AND BROADWAY | 8 — Bae 
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your Credit Is Good Here 


The big Anti-Trust Store, with its 10,000 bargains, is at your service We way 
™ 
“go to Brent's.“ Not only because you get good goods cheaper, but bn me 
is good for anything you may select. Choose what you want, make a gu 
and we deliver the goods without any further red tape or ceremony, Yeu 
T We believe in a square deal for ff r a 


SEPTEMBE 


CANS: 
CELEBRATE. 
* Dey 


* 07 Marked 
Cycle of Freedom, 

— — 

Rings Liberty Bell to 

‘Acclaim of People. 


ARD c. BUTLER. 
OF THE TIMES.) 
Deo CITY, Sept. 19.—The year 
was 3 pivotal year in American 
tor five Latin American coun- 
Alco, Colombia, Venezula, Ar- 
paraguay that year de- 
independence from Spain. 
under Hidalgo, initiated a con- 
+ dragged for eleven lingering 


sentiment of Dolores Hidalgo 
“the — that swept the 
and the palm-lands of 
and coincidentally be- 
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— 
* * 
— 
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sold hundreds and never yet have had a complaint. * 
. The Victor is war ld- famous. 


710-712-714.716-718 SOUTH mace STREET, NEAR SEVENTH 
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‘Tron B eds- -- One 1 ik e This 55. 


prices for leather furniture, but ours is priced low, same as everything else here, die parlor. The leaders 


? 
15 ah: There ts feat about our fron beds Cen m 
43 One like This For $18. 75 By Pa ina Trust Hi h Prices 
17 1 5 8 8 § Every day „ fresh facts about the beef trust, umber trust, railroad trust, paper | beds federacy wi out the 
Er i 1 n 1. 00 a Week ; trust, drug trust, the ice trust but Los Angeles is particularly concerned with the local furniture trust Just 8% Sood in this respect as the higher — ta by the battle of Boyoca, 
4 Some sewing which ig making frantic efforts to control the sale of furniture in Los Angeles and extorting exorbitant cate Comes No. the fields of Carabolo rescued 
ning to it must the. “sh 2 prices from the public. national autonomy from 
1 We i 3 when Wwe say most sewing machines are and ) UNLESS YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY BLIND ro YOUR OWN WELFARE YOU CANNOT FAIL TO GIVE 5 — — finish. oe ee 75 1 ot Spain, veteran soldiery 
exorbitant prices. HEED TO THIS SERIOUS CONDITION Anti-Trust Price $3. N the world at the feet 
th ticipated. We have so This store has built up a huge business by the sheer power of merit. With low rent and a tremen- Another Special at $9.00 — eeror. Years later, by the 
= | 4 4K tha we are out of SOME styles, but we have § dous output of goods it is is. possible to | furniture, in some cases, at even 50 per cent. lower than ? This handsome iron bed comes in all fin- | im the right, Brazil assumed a 
der and deliver to you on arrival, Trust. | © — Cuba, through 
: | ithe The next time you need anything for the home, whether it be a rug, a carpet, a stove, a bed, a } ‘nein oh all , He liberation o rou 
} } ht ee Special This Week } chair, a piano, a sewing machine or any other article in the house furnishing line, visit Brent’s and see f pegs “Other beds from $1.95 to $46.00. feeican intervention, Spanish 
: i y ABER “SIMPLEX 2 for yourself that you can save from 25 per cent. to 40 cap cent. by trading at the big Anti-Trust store. >. Every one the best to be found at the ae os os the past 
14 OUR fhe Ameri 
Al lowest Prices at Brent’s = = tightly loosen her 
lut CUT” ways Lowest Ir her slipping, provinces, tha 
14 It is fitted with all ical § Our advertising is not merely talk but a truthful representation of the policy, principles break away like pear 
1 1 and labor on — Se Has tension, re- 2 this store. Many feople visiting us for the first time are amazed to learn that all that we said ; Mattresses | Spring Matt a> 2 hada the _ 
5 d 45 N ages — * ge ety bout Trust prices is actually true and that Brent’s prices are positively from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. 1 We furnish any kind of mattresses vou Our metal spring mattresses mum 1 Vi she — 
1 1 Sr tle. A set of | foot attachments. 2 ‘ower. All this ig made possible because of the tremendous volume of business which we do. Cartoads { I „ of ceroy, 
14 f K OUR ANTI-TRUST PRICE, $i , goods are received each week and quickly converted into cash. With our low rent, low expenses and ? Want; „ TON, .. sanitary,¢ every 1 prag ® the colonies to crush out the 
1 Lite #1 DOWN AND $1 a week .....016.75 | —- VVA cut prices and still mes. reversible, cotton tops, ete. Our stock is) very best grade of metal fram een. It was checked, for 
| $25.00, 2 satisfactory profit. always fresh and our better mattresses woven fabrics to secure the only in 
— * struetion, and perfect sanitary The crisis and the 
4 $ $ have a fine line of tickings and your Our 55% u that midnight hour, under 
Leather Couches, Rock rig t iano ot cots than Zon pote tie 
Ed 7 ES, OC ers, fc. would pay elsewhere and have to fake Made y en — 
| old stock, brass bedsteads, no slate gerishioners flocked to the 
= brary or ving room there’s nothing quite 80 irable Man ] ask f 97 00 D 5 /. 00 W, k. $3.00, $3.50, $3.75, 84.00, $4.50, 75, eee ee eee „ „ 8 oot to mec at 2 o' eloe t morn- 
4 Ow ee $5.00, $6.00, $7.75, $9.00, $10.00 and up. 
‘ 
4 


= 


5 
? 
? 
74 
a; | 1 ke box, clipper spring and cane twenty-one, They were 
YI and the qualities are as good as found anywhere. Just now the stock is fine We have no agents. We pay no commissions. 3 “mattresses to order $2.50, $3.50, $3.75, Ae trom that day, but so 
th ; and we have recently received many handsome new pieces. Our line includes Lindeman ¢ : mewe impetus gathered by the 
leather Couches her Hamilton, Stratford, Worth- eek Flic secure r arrest a 
Good leather plain top; best Fine leather rocker ington, Schulz, Werner, Wal- | lodge Furn authorities. 
, * 1 Harrington springs; ish style; best springs _ 25.00 worth, Little Jewel, Davies 7 1 This will de a week ot bargains in We have à lot of peau te other leaders dis- 
$20.00 & Sons, King and E. J. Office desks. but all discussion 
Other leather upholstered rockers, Brent Piano. We sell planos platforms, etc., suitable en the venerable chief 
— $25.00, $27.50, 818.00, $18.00, — up. tor what they are really worth. | Good solid oak roll top desk, 36 |? rooms. You can buy tiem said, “Children, 
“on W $35.00 - Shaving Cases I inches wide, 48 inches high; has the cost of making them weeerernative: we must act 
. 143 _ Music Cabinets We have just received our fall line of A fine new gale gg Piano, standard size; 71300 5 numerous pigeon-holes; has sin- See resolution to resist and 
‘e of music shaving cases. Many new ideas this taves; mahogany or 60.00 gle pedestal with large, roomy Sient Salesman in 
inet s n Ange ea. ou are sure year. drawers: comes in golden or no 0 ream or empty 
1 | on Ge be pleased here. Handsome combina- ( ee eee Other pianos, $175.00, $198.00, $218.00, $250.00, $268.00 up to $900.00. 3 weathered finish. Our Show Cases aa meas as logical in this coun- 
tien and imen cabinet, 30 § ) “vod shaving case; lias French plate ) Anti-Trust price 315.75 the conditions that led to 
a 45:8) * mirror and cabinet for cup and ¢ | in , We have 20 Silent Sale fon of in the 
brush: can be fastened to wall; comes We have a good Steinway and a good Chickering taken in exchange. Come to see them. cases. They are b fect dependence | 
1 mirrors. Our Anti- Trust $40. 00 ; $5 50 $350.00 NEW UPRIGHT PIANO $245.00—$1.00 DOWN; $1.00 WEEK. ? double pedestal ............. $18.75 ) the — their 
i finish, hand 23.50 Convenient Shaving Case— Has pretty | Ron top desk, 60 inches wide, all around. Our price 16. Mel at Dolores by Hidalgo, had 
via ? plate two large drawers, | ig 085 ut eS 2 with double pedestal ........ $28.00 Iron Wash Bou Severed, the Spaniards cutting 
@ — desk pigeon desk. 868.00 mulberry trees. Therefore all 
An artistic music cabinet in veneered holes and drawers ..:....... $21 Chi 7. Gi — — — desk...........-$65.00 We have 50 iron wash needed was a man, a leader, 
mae mahogany; has three French plate mir J Ornamental Shaving Case—With French Special a nts on. ind, liverware, GSS WAPE, 3 365.00 ron top desk ...........$55.00 $ fit in corner: no pipe e Hidalgo. He had 
2 in rors and fancy leaded 3 5. 00 plate mirror, large cabinet $20 ) 6 F 2 $60.00 roll top desk ........... $52.50 { supplies with them. 4, * the ruling element to 
glass fromt cellarette ........--.. ; Japanese oods, tc. All other desks in Our price — 
13 „ . been fakes in discount sales that many people do not believe such advertisements. Our dis- | B holds d 
if ? — sales are We will pay you for your time and trouble if vou do not find actual value and dis- bre when 
hh 1 | ] f oldable’ Iron Beds ates counte as we 8 f these discount sales is that we want the room for furniture and are going to discontinue ; Anti - Frust Extension Table 5 — * once,” there was 
the lines we advert iscounts on ernative. 
| ae In foldable iron bed there is no mechanism ¢ 40 Statuary Discount Sale ¢ Do you know it will not pay you to buy «— 
to out of order. It is not exclusively a fold- Per Cent. Discount on Silverware Hundreds of elegant pieces in this line, busts, the cheapest tapes — Phome — — 
7 | * ins bed. Open or folded, the ventilation is per- The original prices are as low as vou can find any-? Steins, electrical devices, etc., at 40 per cent. les, 5 — a... 7 do. „ ee group of th Ae 
3 fect. For this! week — makes un- $3.00 Btein . 25 mot be mood nad & thee you will Meeting to 
$15.00 Foldable fron Bed, .......--.. ww the political prisoners, arming 
4 $17.50 Foldable — > $4.00 Sliver Butter Dishes............ $2.80 lal this Week 90,00 neil = = 1 they went. Another small 
$18.50 Foldable tron Bed ................ You can afford to buy these pleces now, even if you For the price, thie week. we will sell | officers and | 
| 744 $10.00 Silver Comb, Brush and Mirror Betis $6.00) Dave 1 particu or , table you ever saw. it ts a strictly — 
Simplicity Davenport Sofa Beds} Fancy Glassware Discount Sale . | has 42-inch square top with rounded mass. That was Bun- 
** As the name implies. the “Simplicity” is very ? Thousands of useful pieces in glassware; all kinds of ( $10.00 Japanese Vas es 00 ) are fastened with pa‘ent leg bolt. Comes 1 . with 7 little Village was already Hie 
17 at simple to operate. in appearance it is a hand- “ articles; water sets, berry sets, table sets, bow!s, ete. ee oes kbicevcdccedcaccaccdadeccie $10.00 ) in golden ani weathered finish. Our — 7 ö Indians from all parts of 
some Davenport that in a moment can be discount. 2 10. 18e. 200, 280, — 2724 $10.00, $12.00, U who came in to bear 
re gu 0 man leces u sant „% „ „% %„%„ „ 6„6„6„% e a 
t — $45.00, $50.00, 960.00. $67.50 and for very, very little money. 2 $50.00 dapanese $15.00, $17.50, $20.00, up to $76.00. inten- — 
5 Ro tim 
SALE OF Everything to Furnish the Hall } ANTI-TRUST BRASS BEDS Ru Specials. * R oc k ers church was tte, | lem 
Cott nd Din 7 It is almost im to ig > | =. “You will have noticed | 
3 ne * u dsome pieces “ ‘ Read carefull 
age a hall. We will tell you about a We tad — — russ. y A Kinds--From $i. 65 to we have undertaken. | biz 
few pieces and you must come and see the Just Like This $11.00 We know we cna please seu: off the control; A 
85 F others. ru 8 rugs „ „% „%%% „% „„ „ 8 r AS know Baz 
: Sets — — r um- 8 9x12 Brussels — 1 | Handsome large Arm Rocker. Has the French and | ico 
1 i, = Our stock of dishes is We want the { electric or gas s recepiac ott 7 | 6 rey § | 9x12 genuine Ax nster rugs ....... d saddle feat. V mfort- : o share the same fate. | lab: 
817 80. ; TAZ . ots, ought to 
tern, really worth 65 COMPORT ABLE HOTEL SEATS In weathered ) | 9x12 fine Body Brussets rugs ........$22.50 as ind 
100-piece White Dinner pretty 6 50 several $13.50, $14.00, 6x9 fiber matting rugs ...... es «$7.60 ) stered with leather and leather very soon, in order Cay 
$8.50 $15 $17.50, $20.00, and | 7-6x10-6 fiber matting rugs 9850 2 $22 * govern The 
* t wea seer epee eee * - 
84.50 ered oak "Prices as low as $3.50. 111 was electrified by 
we. Handsomety week to make room we w vea S of Hidal d as 
. SJ. 50 10 per cent. Discount gn all Wall! Hat Racks, Refrigerators 1 Floor Coverity in the 
100-piece Handsomely Decorated 12.00 Te Soldiers at his com- pro 
ft +) Be | Cottage Set, worth $16.50.............. Trunks, Suit Cases, etc. ¢ § Our Jewel refrigerators are constructed ac- § Fine Lincleum,: good lead gathered round the ven- His 
ee 4 2 There are 3 handsome patterns in ‘these deco- Special 25 Per er Cent Discou ? ) cording to the latest scientific principles: patterns and colors...... „ to follow him on his 
2 Be : vated sets. You get your choice. : ¢ < thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried; lined ) Good Japanese Matting. most campaign They fol- inte 
ee 11 We have a large open stock of English ( hina. $3.75 § 1 with galvanized steel; galvanized steel shelves “ ali colors, carpet effects: . — Over the Separating moun- the 
* make up any style set you want. hard Greg t tor 
week 25 per sent discount from our and bronsed ‘harcware. Extra heavy — Carpets. Fine 65 A with his resolve. 
171 § $10.00 Jewel refrigerator patterns and colors. nende Aldama and Aba- roo 
¢ $12.00 Jewel refrigerator ............... $10.00 Your choice of our ‘line of ‘git — first leaders of thie 
* $15.00 Jewel retrigeratoeͤer 812.78 Carpet md they were followed by his 
$25.00 Jewel refrigerator Brussels. Your choice of 5. = and their work was — 
94 ; — Larger sizes in proportion. ) our entire line... the Quer. — 
3 he Best Gas anges the | 
arrivals, good enough and handsome th swakens to its possi-| wat 
1 „ — to sell at almost twice the prices we have marked ) Our Brass Beds are honestly made. The material, finish, ‘etc., are guaranteed. § We do not sell inferior, flimsy Gas Ranges. rah ” f t 1 cho 
1 155 The prices are e have is made of the best material obtainable. Every rude no mat- 
Brass @ed. out. 2- inch posts and 3-inch lined asbestos. W tee every range we be the struggle. 
ee 
SPECIAL FOR THis WEEK: $18.50 „Ser customers say they are surprised that he ‘sell Brats ‘eds for #0 little — thetr Cat 
Come and see $| Special This Week. Our Cooker pledged to the lbera-| pat 
Chief Gas Range e Cu ‘ed country. Both had me: 
1 Handsome dresser; size of base 22x42; has serpen- 5 ial P 7 H D k ¢ Hidalgo 
ae ( | : In t fron top with extension shelves and is hinged was sweet in 1 
4 tine divided top drawers; has handsome French d House DESKS and hinge in demeanor, ver- has 
; 1 plate mi 22x28; in e maple ) § | large burners and one simmering burner on top. Has Mince; “Morelos was 0 bes 
N and veneered mahogany. Our Anti- 818.50 5 Fine new style house desk, 34 inches wide; has 32x28 writing space with ) 1 oven and brotler. $1 2 50 * and was a military | wor 
THUS pigeon-holes and drawers; lower part has shelves, drawers atid large ] ° ang Drecestined te nen 
3 f § cabinet for large size books; comes in weathered and ¢ bation. Morelos to triumph | mir 
Beautiful dresser; comes in quartered oak, birdseye maple Engli 0 00 See our No. 1216 Estate Gas Range. It la one of the Niang Neth baptized with 
and veneered mahogany; has 48-inch base with triple swell ? 5 — raised — broiler. ale, soil they so well 
* front; elegant large French plate $55. 00 ‘ Handsome table desk, weathered Sines veneered mahogany desk, ¢ — large — one a burner; and one sim- wh the venerable par- tor 
2 oak, mission style; has full length 3 30 in. wide; has serpentine swell § ™erine hurner. trimmed 332. 50 — was silvered| x 
ressers $6.50, $8.00, $10.00, $12.75, $14 00, $15.00, { drawer. Our Anti-Trust front with 3 large dra wers. $20 19% was the Fu- the 
$17.50 up to $125.00. ow Anti-Trust pries Other Gas Ranges, $15.00, $18.50, $20.00, and More- | pos 
—. — — was a re- 
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| 3 | Los Angeles Sunday Times. vI 
the —— leader of the many. No better entertainer exists—it will — it | 
amuse one, a dozen, of a hundred—with music of any character desired. Sacred 
— 2 music, old 2 songs, etc. Come in any day and we — 
concert benefit. e quote lowest Eastern prices. Some 7 
| 
| 
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$5.50, 96.50 
I the lower 
3.75, $4.58, 


able for 
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bat all discussion 
; the venerable chief 
said, “Children, 
eee; we must act 
on to resist and 
domination in 
dream or empty 


i 


Bustamante, 


* 


liking ftom the 
to the 


Fall Skirts 
N Our fall skirts are of such u variety of styles, colors and 
materials that it would be hard to describe them all. 
The plaid skirt with box and side pleats is one of the 
popular models; again the flare gore with tailor straps 
and buttons, in the broken checks, stripes and plain 
shades. Also the new black skirts in chiffon, panama 
and French voiles. In fact you'll find something to your 
skirts of mixed wool suiting at $5.00 

voiles and panamas at 


$15, $18, $20, 828 


— 1 
* 
* 
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+ 
1 Ax we ll show 
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117 wear; neat 
is superb. 
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B EGINS MONDAY... 


the season. Not for a few days nor a week but every week this fall and wititer 


and pi 


cturesque apparel for women and children. 
Here you will find fashionably tailored suits, cleverly designed long coats for street and auto 
and dressy skirts, and waists for street and evening wear in abundance. Our millinery 


of such 


very elabo 


insertion, 


2 


Fall Waists 


The Fall showing of waists this season 
great variety in both materials and styles 
that it makes waist shopping an easy matter. 

We bave one of the largest assortments in the city; 
ranging in price from the dainty $5.00 styles to the 
„ style in fine embroidery, nets and laces. 

We'll merftion a line of splendidly embroidered front 
bobbinet waists with full tucked sleeve, lined through- 
out with silk 


Has a dainty lace cuff made of pretty val. lace and 


popular, at $10.00. 


is so large and 


bobbinet waist made 


Fall Suits 


The Fall Suits are varied in both style and material. 
models shown. are in the Prince Chap | 


The manish 
in new plaida, checks and strives. 

The close 
and also in fancy checks. 


green; 
The smart pony coats with pleated 


match. 
The evening wra shown are in soft mole skin 
broadcloth lace silk. They are claborately em- 


h 
broidered in fancy braids, and some have contrasting 
light gray, white, 
from $30 to §60. 


velvet col 
Lined with heavy satin in the new 
cream and light tan. Prices range 


fitting 22-inch hip length jacket 
tailor strap seams in the new shades of brown, navy 


back, and min- 
tary collar of fancy fiber braid with deep cuff to 


—— 


with 


* 
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Fall Coats 


Our coat stock is very complete, consisting of the 
new plaid street coats, with semi-fitted and pleated 
backs. Others with full box backs and double breasted 
fronts, with fancy stitched cuffs and collars. 


They come in broken gray plaids, with & touch of red; 
also shadow grays and tans; from 


$11.50 up to $25.00 


plete line of black and white 


Embroidered 


A 
in cream, white and blacks. . 


colors, plain and 
strong. 


Trimmings 


. Floral effects, festoon designs, etc., 
in the new greens, brown, blue and also a com- 


silk chiffon trimming, also in 
colorings. 


ppliques also come in for their share of 
in Venice, Irish crochet and Orientals, 


Silk Nets 


Popular for swell dresses, waists, etc., in all 
figured. Black 


Fall 


effects. 
wide and well worth, 


per yard 


especially 


Suitings 


finish suit This excellent 


material se 


n will be, per-yard .......... 


180 Linen Finish 


2000 yards of fine double fold butcher linen 


in a regular way for Ilse; we 
| have had it on special at le per yard, but for 
Monday, we are going one better; - 


Materials 


Chiffon panama in peat checks and two-tone 
effect; pretty brown and blue, black and gray, 
black and blue, red and black combinations; 
also light and dark gree; 45 ins. 


Chiffon cloth, suitable for suits or costumes 
in all the popular new shades; 54 inches wide 
and 
Novelty dress goods for fall, in grays, checks 
and plaids; good colors and weights and 


Dress | fai 


$1.25 


$1.50 


tailored hats. 


„GRAN 


Millinery 
Monday 8 


The fall season finds us better equipped 
than ever before to handle all millinery 
business entrusted to us. a 

We will show throughout the season 
every good seasonable idea and we par- 
ticularly bring to your attention our 
line of exquisite creations in pattern and. 


Leather shades in brown, soft grays 
and Hunter greens; in fact, all of the 
season’s best novelties and latest Eastern 


Showing 


116 


They come in the coat 
and detached cuffs. 


shirt waist suit 


able for Fall. 
and 


lic 


quite complete at 50c, 


Men's shirts for Fall wear; nobby patterns with 
- hair une checks, stripes, — 


A 
_ feels well and wears well. 
All sizes, each 


Men's neckwear in all styles and widths suit 
Our line contains the new shades 
color combinations and is 


eve. 

dots and small figures. a 
shirt style with attached 
shirt that wel, 


$1.25 


Our Une of silk hosiery was never so 
li colors are shown, Voth | 
in lace and plain, ranging in price 
from $1.25 to $4.75. : 

New effects arriving daily in fine lisle 
hosiery in black and colors; 
embroidered. See 
in the new heavy m 


Our Jewelry Dept. 


Oriental designs. 


prettily the 
hose 


our line of iace the newest 
esh. 


$1.00 


selling regu 
750 and. per yard...... 


Monday 45-inch table oillcioth, 
ly at 20c for, 


and qualities in 
Jewelry and Be 
fads 


desigus. 
We have never before been able to show 
such an exquisite line of belts. All styles 
fall novelties. 
it Depts. 


of the 


marked to sell at, 2 are here ‘us e 
Men's Wear Hosiery Jewelry and Belts 


teeming with novel- 
There are 


in from the Fast. 

beaded bags in pretty Persian 

ami amber back and side 
popular back barettes in 


In fact our 
are showing the 


ular Scotch and an 


binations. 
We make up 


Ribbons 


In our Ribbon Dept. you will find the very 
lack 4 white plaids. 
the finest Dresdens in all widths and color com- 


pretty bows free of charge. 


(327-329 South Broadway 


A Pound of Paper 


25c 


Lane’s Linen — finish, 124 sheets. 


KE. 


Fall Silks 


In black sill: we have a full line of the eele- 
brated Haskell silks in fine, smooth, coal 
blacks, with high luster. Among them. you'll 
find peau de soie, u peau de 

louisine, surah, ctc. 8888 


in 36-inch black taffeta we have a fine range 
of prices from ‘$1.00 to $3.00 per yard. 
them are chiffon and glace finish 
the famous Money-Back Haskell 
Skinner Silk Milla. | 
Look for the name on the 


i 


Also the famous Skinner Satin 
36 inches wide and guaranteed 
A fine line brocade Skinner satin; 
white grounds with colored figure and coloted 
brocade | 


effects; 27 inches wide; $1.50 


* 


The advent of Fall suggests a number of things 


to complete your wardrodbe. but none are more 


important than one’s footwear. 


are distinctive and becoming: and universally 
recognized as the best shoe made at —— 2 


$3.50 84.00 


= 
— 


— 
— 


—— 
— 
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fined and well-tempered thought: 
Was a militarist. What was iron in 
Hidalgo was steel in Morelos. One 
— looked for the sheen of the 
sca 
sock; his defense of Cuautla was one 
of the most dramatic episodes in. Mex- 
_jlean history. 80 brilliant were the 

deeds 
the great Napoleon  eulogized 


Baz said: 
laby of a woman.” 


Dona Maria Josefa Ortiz de Domin- 
guez. Two traitors to the cause of 


independence, Sergeant Garrido 
Captain Arias, had denounced . 
group of conspirators against the o'clock on the evening of the fifteenth, 
mostly of hum- Crown. 

istrate Lic. Miguel Dominguez, in com- balcony of the palace, and waving the 
pilance with his duty, searched the Mexican flag. rang the old liberty bell, | 


was a date far in advance of 


— 


he 


among the folds of his cas- 


of this audacious leader that 


As the brilliant journalist Gustavo 
“The independence of Mex- 
ico was cradied by the maternal lul- 
That woman w 


and 
the 


The Corregidor or ‘local mag- | 


home of the ,Gonzalez brothers, for 
proof of the fonspiracy and found it. 
His wife, a Maria, who was shut 
into her own home, managed to call 
the attention of one of the conspira- 


tors, the Alcalde Ignacio Perez. His 


rooms were directly below those oc- 
cupied by Dona Maria. She attracted 
his attention and ordered him to go 


ithout delay and advise Allende and 
th 4 Sin of Guadalupeo has been eliminated 


the other leaders that the plot had 
been discovered. Perez would not en- 
trust the delicate mission to any one 
else and himself went to San Miguel 
to apprise Allende, 
That was on September 14, 1810, — 
chosen by the Mexican leaders for the 
uprising. He reached San Miguel at 
dawn of September 15, and not finding 
Captain’ Allende, tried to locate Al- 
dama,. When he finally did so, the two 
patriots visited Hidalgo to give him the 
message sent by Dofia Maria. . 
This patriotic Mexican woman who 


has a public statue, the only one rals- 


ed in this country in honor of a 
woman, and which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the Plaza de Santa Do- 
mingo, was born in the City of Mexico, 
and was a daughter of a soldier, a 
eaptain nn the Morados Regiment of 
tory troops. 

Ninety-six years have passed ‘since 
the historical cry of Dolores made 
possible the ringing words of the Mex- 
ican Constitution: “Every slave that 


‘cured through the beneficent law on 


at teenth” properly comme 


treads Mexican soil, by virtue of that | 
act is made free.” Political liberty 
has been won by the Mexicans and 
educational emancipation is being se- 


compulsory education for the Indians, 
one of the grandest acts in the admin- 
istration of President Diaz. Freedom 
to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of individual conscience, 

of marriage rites, freedom of speech, 
are among the fruitage of those heroic 
times, those days of revolution. 

The festivities of the “Glorious Six- 
on the 
fifteenth of this month. There were 
civic processions, and at night fire- 
works in the main plaza and music 
by mammoth military bands. At 11 


President Diaz stepped to the center 


; 


which now hangs over the balcony. 
He then uttered the traditional “Cry 
of Dolores,” the cry given out by Hi- 
dalgo summoning the Mexicans to 
arms. 
When Hidalgo started out on his 
singular campaign he carried as a flag 
a standard with the image of the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe, the patroness of 
the Mexicans. All allusion to the Vir- 


from the “Cry” as given out by the 
President, but otherwise the incident 
strikingly recalls the dramatic scene 
at Dolores Hidalgo ninety-six years 
ago, when liberty was born, cradled by 
a heroic woman and fostered into full- 
ness of life by some of the most gal- 
lant men who have made history in 


Mexico. 
"The Pan-American Railway. 


be- 
5709 


pas- 
ride from New York to 


senger may though not without 


Guatemala City. 
change of cars. 


that 
— Boston or New York through traction del primer 


to Buenos Ayres. 
realization 
American Congre 


Janeiro has given its renewed ex- 


NDEPENDENCIA 
MEXICO. 


* 


ANIVERSARIO DEL DIA CUANDO 
ROMPIO EL YUGO ESPANOL. 


* 


Ya Paso Casi un Siglo de Gobierno 
Popular Coronado por el Adminis- 
tracion Esplendido de Presidente 
Porfirio Diaz. 
MEXICO, D. F., 19 de Septiembre.— 
Mexico entro al movimiento general 
anti-Europeo a la media noche entre 
el dia 15 y el dia 16 de Septiembre 
de 1810, cuando el sacerdote patriotico 
Miguel Hidalgo levanto la bandera de 
la revolucion en la aldea pequefia, de 
Dolores Hidalgo en Guanajuato. Chile 
declaro su independencia en Septiem- 
bre 18 de 1820, o sea diez afios despues 
que Mexico; Peru lo hizo en Junio 18 
de 1821, Uruguay un mes despues de 
Peru, Bolivia en Agosto 6 de 1821 y 
Ecuador cuatro dias despues. | 
El mismo sentimiento de Dolores 
Hidalgo sobrepaso a los Andes y re- 
vivio entre las palmares del America 
del Sur, llegandůo a ser un Grito de 
Guerra entre las entidades federativas 
que constituyen ahora la America Cen- 
tral. San Martin, Sucre y Bolivar son 
nombres magicog hasta ahora. Los 
ejércitos de la Confederacion Grana- 
dina tacho la mancha de Cajamarca 
en la batalla de Boyoco, y sobre los 
campos de Carbolo resucitaron la perla 
de la autonomia nacional robada por 
los soldados Espafioles, aquellos vete- 
ranos que proponian poner el mundo a 
las “plantas de ios reyes Espafioles. 
Por la logica eterna del Bien, afios 
despues el Brazil adopto una forma 
republicana de gobierno. Libre ya la 
isla de Cuba, gracias a la intervencion 
Americana, el dominio Espafiol ceso 
en el Continente Americano. 
La Espafia no dejo escapar 
mente sus provincias perdidas, que 
parecian deslizar como perlas de un co- 


— 


y sels de Septiembre. Se juntaron la 
Crisis y el Hombre a la hora de media 
noche, bajo la llamada de la Campana 
Libertadora que giraba en la torre de 
la iglesia parroquial de Dolores 
Hidalgo. 

La resolucion de deshacerse del 
yugo Espafiol no fué ni suefio futil ut 
embusto. Tan logica fué la Declara- 
cion de Independencia en Mexico como 
en los mismos Estados Unidos. Los 
soldados Espafioles habian asesinado 
a los Mexicanos, les habian robado 
sus tesoros, habian arruinado sus cam- 
pifias y violado sus hogares. Habian 
mutilado las moreras, de donde es- 
peraba Hidalgo y gy pobre gente ob- 
tener alguna ganancia. De manera 
que le faltaba a la Crisis solamente un 
‘Hombre, un Caudillo, y aquel Cau- 
dillo era Hidalgo. Rogo a los fun- 
clonaries Espafioles respetar a los 
derechos de los Mexicanos; sacrifico 
su fortuna y su fama en aquella em- 
presa conciliadora, pero sin poder re- 
alizar el remedio tan deseado. Cuan- 
do ya excito a los concurrentes aco- 
meter la empresa,” ya no les quedo 
“alternativa alguna.” 

Surtio armas a diez de sus mozos, 
y acompafiado de Allende abandono 
para simpre su hogar para acometetr la 
empresa peligrosa. Un grupo de los 
insurgentes abrio la carcel lIibrando 
asi a los prisoneros politicos y dan- 
doles arms; otro grupo prendio a 
los oficiales Espafioles como priso- 
neros de guerra. Ordeno el Cura Hidal- 
go una misa temprana, para aquella 
mafiana, que era Domingo. Los Indios 
de toda aquella seccion del Estado de 
Guanajuato habian congregado en 
Dolores para pasar el dia y oir la misa. 
Sin embargo decidio Hidalgo no decir 
| misa, sino mas bien hablar a sus feli- 
gresses y animarles para “acometer.la 
empresa.” No alcanzaria el tiempo 
para decir misa. | 

Tan luego como se lleno el pequefio 
templo, el Cura se pare en el pulpito. 
Sus primeras palabras eran las de un 
guerrero. “Vosotros habreis notado el 
movimiento que hemos emprendido. 


Nuestro objeto es deshacernos del do- 


el movimiento pero volvio a empren- deben defender esta seccion hasta que 


deliel—[New York World. derse en 1810, cyulminando el dia dies regresemos, lo que haremos muy 


a 


mas ruda. 


estériles. 
mundo entero. 


eran sacerdotes 


fensa de su pais. 


un genio militar. 


zaron al oir las palabras resonantes 
del Cura venerable, y se ofrecieron 
en masa ser sus soldados y hacer lo 
que 6] ordenase. Se agruparon 
alrededor para asistirle en su mision 
nueva. Le seguieron al través de los 
montes y los campos, ha 

su decision y su patriotismo. 


Hidalgo, Allende Aldama y Abasolo 
eran los primeros caudillos del mo- 
vimiento, y les complementaron More- 
los, Rayon, los Galena, Ming y los 
Bravo, y mas tarde el glorioso Gue- 
rrero. Fus tenaz y prolongada la lu- 
cha, pero el resultado elerto, grabado 
sobre las estrellas. 
opresion duran solamente mientras 
duerme una nacion; cuando despierta 
y comprende sus posibilidades, le re- 
sulta la libertad, a pesar de la lucha 
La Roma Feudal despare- 
cio para dar lugar a-la Roma libre. 
Los sacrificios de Regulus, 
Washington, Tell = Hiuaalgo no eran 
Importaban mucho a mu 
propio pais; mas aun impértaban al 
Revistieron al planeta 
con una banda de esperanza viva para 
los desalentados y 
Hidalgo era el 


La esclavitud y la 


Washington de Me- 
xico; Morelos era su Jefferson. Ambds 
Catolicos, y ambos 
eran patriotas, conjurados a la de- 
Tenian fibra heroica. 
Hidalgo tenia una disposicion muy 
dulce y amable, su manera tranquila, y 
poseia verdadera paternalidad. Mo- 
relos era enérgico, dominante, y era 
Hidalgo fué predes- 
tinado al martirio pero Morelos al tri- 
unfo y dominio. Con su sangre siem- 
pre lista bautizaron el suelo de su 
pais querido. Hidalgo, el 
venerable, cuya cabeza ostentaba las 
nieves eternas, era el Padre de la 
Independencia Mexicana. 
sacerdote y soldado en uno; tenia pen- 
samiento de temple 
Lo que era flerro en el caracter de 
Hidalgo resulto acero en (i de More- 
los. Naturalmente buscariamos entre 
las faldas de su capote sacerdotal el 
brillo de una espada. Su defensa de 
Cautla era uno de los episodios mas 
dramaticos en la historia patria. Tan 
brillante era la carrera de ese caudillo 
Uustre que aun el Gran Napoleon le 
hizo elogio. 
Como dijo el grand escritor Gustavo, 


— 


suya 


tras su esposa, Dofia Maria, 


en la mafiana siguiente. 


al Padre Hidalgo. 
anticipando los hechos, era 


eregido una estatua, unica 


los publica Mexicana 


oprimidos. 


pital. Nacio en esta ciudad, 


capitan en 


quedo una huerfana, pero 


ron a las muchachas el arte 


| relaciones con los novios. 
sacerdote 
guez. 
Morelos era 


extraordinaria. 


ya la emancipacion 


de la educacion obligatoria, 


miento, la de prensa, son 
aquel periodo 


dedicada 
sexo en parque publico. Existe en la 
Plaza de Santo Domingo de esta en- 


‘de los hermatios Gonzalez, y encontro 
el varque y otro cuerpo de delito, Mein- 


que quedo 


encerreda en su casa pudo llamar la 
atencion del Alcalde Ignacio 
que habitaba un cuarto directamente 
abajo el aposento de Dofia Marta. 
svplico fnese directamente a avisar 
al Sr. Allende y los otros insurgentes 
que su complo estaba descublierto. 
Perez no quiso confiar la mision a otro, 
y 6) mismo partio para San Miguel. 
Salio de Queretaro el dio 14 de Sep- 
tlembre de 1810, llegando a San Miguel 
No hallando 
al Capitan Allende, mas tarde encon- 
tro al Sr. Aldama, y los dos avisaron 


Perez, 
Le 


La mujer que asi salvo la situacion 


una mujer 


extraordinario. En su honra se he 


en la Re- 
al bello 


hija de un 


el Rejimiento Realista 
llamado de Moradores. De edad tierna 


posela una 


fortuna regular. Se interno en el au- 
tiguo Colegio de Las Vizcainas, en- 
donde aprendio leer, pero no ensefia- 


de escribir 


| porque temian que ast entrarian en 
Durante su 
permanencia en el colegio se enamoro 
de la bella muchacha el Lic. Domin- 


Hace noventa y seis afios que el 
Grito historico de Dolores hizo posible 
en este pais la promesa de la Consti- 
tucion Federal: “Que todo esclavo que 
pise el suelo Mexicano recobra por 
este solo hecho su libertad.” Ganaron 
| los Mexicanos la libertad politica, y 
intelectual 
realizandose.mercéd a la ley benéfica 


va” 


uno de lat 


hazafias mayores en la administracion 
dei Presidente Diaz. La libertad de 
conciencia, la del rito civil de casa- 


“frutos do 
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@ealing 
Rave appeared in rapid 


, “Richard Burgoyne is his attitude on 


‘$ndisposition. when the guest is gone. 


on 
- gale. and the temptation to test the 


tion involved is an important one. 
the of 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 


mes us complement in a book by 
+ ll son of the well-known novelist, 


Stories ever published im English. The 

r 1906 is destined to be memorable 

that have 

— ed it for the production e 

two and “The Jungle, 

this third, however though powerful 
in parts, inf r. 


literature above many 


of 


indicate the reac- 

of a sounder moral health, in 

Saxon countries, against 
mode 


of 

entirely conscienceless 
phen Phillips. Perhaps one might 
Point to the newer spirit in fiction as 
Geonvincing sign of an evolving finer 
type of human being, for this spirit 
i distinctively twentieth century in 
the form of its manifestation—not. 
but a principle of 
and self-refinement; 


successhon. 
Quite as typically twentieth century 


fe the style of as extreme 
Supression of o growing dominant 


of emo 
force: as different as le fro 
the ma nas of a of dilet- 
tan poseurs who have attracted a 


Of the three books, “The 


115 


years. Our 

great ge 4 they call him on the 
continent. eis the last and perhaps 
the t of the Victorian giant 
one of that noble British group of no- 
Die men, the little band of philoso- 
‘scientists:' Dar- 


is Rich- 
ara Burgoyne, old and honored, las 
the gierious band.” We meet him 
aking his morning walk with his 

beautiful wife, curt 


ung his 
eadache with sea air, ing m 
an obnoxicus visit with a 
“a grand man, .. . Sur- 

Masty young in spite of those six- 
t years, in spite of his colos- 
bor. in spite of the indifferent 


sal le 
health wich these recurrent _head- 
salient mAnifes- 
and broad, stooping, it 
only from the weight of 
noble head; gray-haired,  gray- 
ed, trimmed and neat; wonder- 
ful gray eyes, clear and blue as water 
Sometimes: blue shirt, amber tie with 
intagiio ring, and a rough gray suit; 
sound cloth shooting hat, with a fea- 
ther that she has fastened in the 
bend; muffler round hts neck—open to 
Gay in the genial sunshine; and a short 
Dae that she loves to carry for him. 
Thus the snapshots always show him 
thus Heppel painted him.” . 


And to this physical N its 
epeedity added, with t skill, an 
‘appreciation of Richa Burgoyne's 


3 heart and gentle courtesy, as 
obnoxious photographer who turns 
ut to be a poor man, out for his rall- 
way fare for the journey from Lar 
don but Maming only himself anu zen- 
ing no favors, is made generously wel- 
come and allowed to photograph the 
Whole house, inside and out, and is 
given luncheon and entertdined there- 
at by his host. who postpones the fam- 
meal for this kindness: a kindness 
that the scientist pays for with added 


Cheracteristic of the gentieness of 


the quéstion of vivisection—antago- 
Mistic to ail experiments except those 
promising very definite good to the 
race. But his physician, Dr. Wrenn, 
and his secretary, Jack Stone, discuss- 
fing. one day, certain claims of a Ger- 
man experimenter 2 
come in the midst of thelr discussion 

a cage of white mice offered for 


4 


to them improbable German theory is 
doo Strong for them; they buy the 
mice and treat them with certain 
Gruge. The experiment takes place in 
the study of the scientist, who is per- 
suaded to permit it because little pain 
is inflicted on the mice and the gute 
n 


of three! 


base- number of drawings in which she has 


lena | Secretary; 
optimism, that it must be so, and 


te the 


son of Miss Braddon (Mrs. 


W. 8. MaxWw att, 
John Maxwell), author of “The Guarded Flame.” 


terruption of delicate experiments of 
quite another sort, is forgotten, and 
in the midst of the work Effie, Rich- 
ard Burgoyne’s young niece, comes in- 
to the room. An overdose of a drug 
(has caused a convulsion in one of the 
mice, and Eme, in her young, tender- 
hearted revulsion of feeling at the 

ot the little creature, flings herself on 
the floor 


stop her un- 
cle begs the mice of Dr. Wrenn to 
present 


to er. 
Great brain and great heart again 
interfere in her behalf a little later, 
when her uncle by accident comes on a 


attempted to reproduce the face of 
his secretary, Jack Stone. With a 
beautiful delicacy and tenderness he 
draws out her secret-she loves the 
that he leves her, 
but te not ; believes, with young 
he is afraid to speak. — 

And now other love intervenes in 
her cause; love that cannot endure 
that she be disappointed. Richard Bur- 
goyne, in friendly wise, tasks Stone 
with loving her, and gives his consent 
betrothal of the two; yet. will 
not receive Stones answer at once, 
begs him to take a month in which to 
consider. At the end of a week Stone 


2 mad tore the end ot the 
month. The scientist is gently, delight- 
edly remonstrative—the ture is «a 
charming one; finally he gives the im- 
a lover permission to speak to 
Me. The engagement is announced, 
and Effie is dazed with the sweet won- 
der and joy of it. Poor little Effie! 
For Stone a strangely un- 
demonstrative lover; the quiet course 
of affairs flows on in the household as 
— the two are not to be married 


and devoutedly man he 
serves with his young strength | 
excelient brain, has yet once broken 


silence to Mra. Burgoyne ‘in a burst of 
wild rebellion at the thought of his 
youth spent and in this service to 
‘another’s intellect: and now suddenly, 
breaks — again in fierce 


he loves, not Effie: he 


first ment has been 


— +4 z the present, but the 
with me is too severe a test for 
loyalty. 


His passion overwhelms the woman 
he loves: he becomes her master, 
whose bidding she must follow by rea- 
son of her own feeling for him. In 
Richard Burgoyne there is no 
est sign of knowledge of their secret, 
and they believe it safe. 


; and 
his health gives out under wor 
until he is one day overtaken by 4 
slowly progressi paralysis. Loving 
‘him, caring for him, the two traitors 
yet find thetr thoughts confronted with 
the possibility and the stealthy hope 
of his death. He lies speechiess, day 
after day, his limbs swathed, mummy- 
like, in bandages applied to retain the 
heat used in treatments. At the height 
of his attack the young wife and the 
secretary meet in his study in the 
dead of night. In the midst of their 
meeting they hear a strange sound 
hout—a muffled 

fee. moving 


rection of the door. It is some. servant, 
of course—only a miracle could make 
it any one else. They wish to fly, but 
this time the door has been locked, 
and to unlock it and issue forth un- 
der the eyes of a servant is impossi- 
ble. There ie another room off the 
study; Mrs. Burgoyne will hide in that 
while Stone goes out boldly and gets 
the servant out of the way; then she 
will go out of the = pp * ~ room 
along a passage and up by the ser- 
vants’ stairs; if met, she has been 
errand concerning the 


But some one has locked the door by 
which she te to get out the other 
room! she returns in terror; they are 
trappe both ways. The muffled eteps 
gradually proach: they know now 
that the miracie has hapvened, and 
the dead walks. After a long suspense 
the door is suddenly burst open by a 
single terrific blow just beneath the 
bolt, and Richard urgeyne stands 
‘upon the threshold, swathed in his 
bandages, pointing with shaking, ter- 
Able finger at them both. He falls; 
it le a second attack. The terrific real- 
ism of this the mingled remorse, 
fear, secret hepe of the guilty lovers, 
their agony before their victim—and, 
— an. their secretly cherished 

again, that he will not remember, 
that he perhaps will die—all this, the 
awful conflict cf thought and emotion, 
Mr. Maxwell has pictured with a real- 
iam, a minuteness of detail that has 
few parallele in literature. 


And now Effie—she behaves very 
strangely: docs she suspect also? She 
fe behaving very strangely. She is 
found weeping bitterly; pleads tooth- 
ache: goes wandering into a night 
storm. restiess with this, so she says. 
The lovers, whispering together In the 
summer house, the lovers hear her pass 
near—can she have heard them’? She 
lneks herself in her room;.in_ the morn- 
ina she does act come down: knocking 
they get no response. Breaking in the 
door, they fird her Jead by means of 
strychnine used in experiment on the 
mice, long before. The Coroner - sits 
on the body, and Stone is confronted 
with agonizing questions regurding his 
relations with the girl-—whether ther 
was anything between them that might 
have led to her suicide. The final ver- 
dict is temporary insanity; the sup- 
nesed cause of Burgoyne’s Umess, t 
effect of tais on Effic.s tender and sen- 


he | don of human emotion and 


— 


to London, from there wanders away 
to foreign ‘ands. Reaction comes, after 
Dies death, in a horror of Mrs. Bur- 
foynes approach. He dies at San 
Remo, a few years later, with never a 
word to her. Richard Burgoyne grad- 
ually recovers. He appears to have 
forgotien all that has occurred between 
the beginning of his Iiliness and the 
passing of it. He rarely speak of the 
old days; does not ask about Effie; is 
very gentie to his wife. Patiently he 
relearns speech, retraces old themes. 
reads his own to recover their 
knowledge. He finally writes several 
books la 


taking care. Ine is dedicated to the 
great London specialists who have 
come down, honored by the call, to 
treat him in his Umess; in the preface 
to the last he tells how he watched 
himself during his gradual recovery 
from paralysis, studying his own phy- 
eal and mental symptoms; in this pref- 
ace Mrs. Burgoyne reads clearly that 
he knows all; has all along known all. 
His great heart has forgiven, 

The mravel of this book is ita won- 


Mr. Maxwell draws no moral: u 
ters from Mrs. Deland in that he does 
not even so much as hint at a moral; 
he merely paints* vou a picture. But 
no more frightful picture of the trea- 
its punish- 
ment has ever been drawn. The very 


One recognizes in some of the men 
who git at Richard Burgoyne's table, 
well known dead and living: 


for tnetance, | 
and there are othe: portraits and ref- 
erence to prominent men that are al- 
most as clear. That Mr. Maxwell is 
himself at least a careful reader on sei- 


dent in his realistic treatment of their 
application—a treatment of far higher 
Uterary skill than Conan Doyle's, for 
instance. 


HORTICULTURE. 


A Practical Book. 


TO MAKE A 


UIT GARDEN. By &. 
Fletcher, Prof orticulture at the 


of N 


i it College. Doubleday, 
by C. C. es.) 


Seventh among the practical garden 
books that Doubleday, Page & Co. are 
printing, comes a volume that will be 
welcomed by fruit growers, Fast and 
West—a book on the soil, tillage. plant - 
ing, pruning. protection, of fruit trees 
and the picking, storing and shipping 
of fruit. The is a big quarto of 
nearly 300 pages, beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated, and costing, consid- 
ering the w involved in its produc- 
tion, a very small price, . 
that mpany the text 
as helpful as this itseif. The publish- 
ers do not claim too much in asserting 
that amateurs will find the book inval- 
unble. Such titles as “How to Prune 
and Train Fruit;Trees,” Fighting the 
Enemies of Fruits.” “How to Renovate 
a Neglected or Unprofitable Orchard,” 
“How to Grow Grapes Successfully at 
Home," “Why Some Fruit Trees Do 
Not Bar.“ “Home  Propaation.” 
“Dwarf, Trained and Forced Fruits,” 
“Valuable New or Seldom Grown 
Fruits,” look very attractive, and the 
chapters under these headings are full 
of the most practical information given 
in detail. Both the home fruit garden 
and the market garden are discussed: 
and the entire country is divided into 
districts, and kinds of fruits and va- 
rieties of these suggested for each dis- 
trict. Modes of economy are also dis- 
cussed, among these modes being prun- 
ing, the wing of crops between the 
trees, and the keeping of fowls or sheep 
as substitutes for tillage: also delt 
modes of fertilizing according to soll, 
ete. There are also heipful illustrated 
sections on such subjects as the repair 


the selection of young trees and vines. 
An appendix gives formulae for spray- 
ing, analyses of manures and fertilis- 
ers, analyses of representative solls. 
the rules of the American Pomolog- 
ileal Society for exhibition of fruits and 
awarding of prizes, a planting table of 
number to acre at different distances, 
and a long series of lists of fruits rec- 
ommended by forty-eight fruit experts 
living in forty-two States and Territo- 
ries. The book, as will be seen, is very 
complete in its field. a 


— — 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A New idea. 

PICTURES. By 
Unique, useful, and surely attract - 
ve to the little folk is Ethel Elaine 
Barr's book of Pietures 
silhouette figures, children, animals, 
flowers, fruits, apparently eut from 
black paper and pasted upon the white 
page, for the pleasure and imitation of 
small readers. The book, Indeed, con- 
tains some entire stories illustrated 
the familiar Three Bears” and “The 
House that Jack Built.” The aim of 
this volume of ‘“mother-play” ts to 
teach free-hand cutting” in school and 


ought to prove of interest and service, 
and for children of 3 to 7 would make 
an excellent holiday present. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS LITERARY. 


Rudyard Kipling'’s Kim“ has been 
translated into Chinese by Dr. Cregeon, 
a very distinguished London scholar. 

‘The Jungle has been out in France 
under the somewhat forbidding title 
of “The Poisoners of, Chicago.“ 

A forthcoming book which will prob- 


the 


interest the question 
on the door, fixed there to hinder in- 


sitive nature, Stone goes 


ably have a very wide appeal is The 
Pursuit of Happiness,” by Dr. George 


Ia week at Waterloo in 1815. 


„ with the old paina- | fornia 


entific questions is continually evi-. 


of wounds in trees to prevent rot, and | a 


eats | 


home, for entertainment and profit. It 


Hodges, dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass. It 
is a series of sound essays on subjects 
that appeal every person. 


churchman, scholar and writer. 


issues will be the “Addresses of John | 
Hay,” Harvey J. 


Gen. Horace Porter's “Campaigning 
"The 


ey Perkins.” 
) in “Thirteen Men,“ by W. A. Fraser. 
D. Appleton and Company announce a 
collection of short stories of Canadian 
and East Indian life that are said to be 
of unique interest. Nearly all of these 
concerned 


thirteen are with 
animals. 
E. P. Dutton 4 Co. will publish 


shortly Lady De Lancey’s narrative of 
Her hus- 
band, Col. Sir William Howe De Lan- 
ey. at the time quartermaster-general, 
was mortally wounded in the Battle of 
Waterloo and was nursed by Lady De 
la The is 


on 
battle. 
Cent Com announces 
early iesue “The Bible for Young 
People,” a new arrangement of 


King James version with 

and portions .unintelligible to young 
readers omitted. By a novel division, 
each incident or 


the .four evan- 
gelists. 

Among E. F. Dutton & Co.'s, fall pub- 
Heations is a book entitled “A Child’s 
Recollections of Tennyson.” The au- 
thor, Edith Nicholl Ellison, ts a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Bradley, who suc- 
ceeded Stanley as dean of Westmin- 
ster, and as there was a very close 
friendship between the families of the 
dean and the t, the author is said 
to have many things to tell which could 
not be told by the biographer. 

The fall announcements of Little, 
Brown & Co., the Boston publishers, 
contain sixty titles, including new edi- 
tions. Among the illustrated holiday 
books are Miss Lillian Whiting’s Tue 
Land of Enchantment, from Pike's 
Peak ta the Pacific;" “Literary By- 
Paths in Old England,” by Henry C. 
Shelley, editor of The Centenary Fdi- 
tion of the Songs of Burns: Through 
the Gates of the Netherlands,” by 
Mary E. Waller, author of The Wood- 
Carver of Imp: “The Wonders of 
the Colorado rt” (Southern Cali- 

) 25 Wharton James: and 
another handsome book of fables for 
old and young by Laura E. Richards, 
Silver Crown.” 

‘ ley Gilman has produced, as 
the fruits of his visit to the Holy Land, 
an intimate study of the environments 
of Christ, showing how closely his 
mission was identified with its first 
setting. Th 


to be published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Advance reviewers 
speak in high terms of its t 
sympathy. 


In these days of quickened interest 


in everything pertaining to Russia, 
even the “elassical” authors of that 
country are coming in for their share 
of increased attention. This is partic- 
ularly true of Turgenev, the most cos- 
mopolitan of Russian authors the de- 
mand for whose novels and tales has 


a new issue of The Macmillan Compa- 
ny’s complete edition. This is the 
translation by Constance Garnett, first 


“The dramatic instinct 


is, 


h Literature—What Authors are Doing and Saying. 


perhaps, 
something I lack entirely. I see things 
in process of development, I am more 


to Dr. | interested in watching the acts as they 

Hodges has won wide distinction as/mingle and clash in 
natural proportions, so ! 
The Century Company's. September intrude my own untried theories upon 
the social mechanism of the ages. 
O'Higgins’ “Don-a- | writing a novel I put truth as the first 
" Caroline Abbot Stanley's A and foremost ingredient, construction 
Modern Madonna,” a new edition of next, and then style, which 


the current of 
as I do not 


In 


is de- 
pendent upon one's manner of feeling 
the pressure of living. Every true 


thing, really and faithfully true, stirs 


a new complexity of analysis, 
and we lose ourselves easily in modish 
‘analysts of motives. Some 
brated 

doin 


her 


w hose 
with one or two foregrounds in it. that 
put the entire perspective out of 


portion. 


and 


cele- 


very 
writers have had the gift of 


8 one or two bits in a novel with 
startling realism, and failed 


in all 


topus’ was a big canvas, 


I remember one situation 


where a man's whole soul was revealed 
in the trivial act of slamming the door 


of an elevator behind him. 


.| dramatically 


It was 80 
told that you feit the 


mam of the door almost hit you in the 


‘| face. 


Then, of course, his picture of | 


the stock exchange was masterful, but 
mind, 


they were not, to my 
the | Plete proportion from cover to cover.” 


in com- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
G FORWARD. By Philip Rappaport. 


H. meee K Co., Ch 
. By Fare Walcott. 
he Bobbe-Merrili Company. Indianapolis. 


THE UPPER HAND. Ry 
Taylor. A. 8. Barnes 


ore 


5 1 y ia due to 14 The number ot 

* G DAY. ofa N ork | Cases w ascribed 

Working “Girt as ola’ By Herself. to this cause is given at about one- 
Cent ompany. New York. (Price $1.3. quarter of t 

LTPRATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS 

SHAKESPEARE. By . One startling feature of the report is 

bourne. Richard d. Badger, the Gorham| that annually some 800 are 

_ discharged asylums as nominally 

HOW JAPAN IS GOVERNED. — experience, being 


An impressive View of Her Quiet, 


Self-Contained States- 
Men. 


Sit in the gallery of the iower house 


of the Japanese national Parliament 
and observe thence the new force that 
civilization and education have loosed 
upon the rest of the world. 


The 


chamber is about as large as 


the House of Representatives at Wash- 


ington, 
sit at desks facing the 8 


tomfortable, convenient and 
for business. The members 
ker’s dats 


midway of the long side of the room. 
Ten or twélve members wear the al- 
most obsolete native costume; the oth- 


ers are garbed 


like Europeans. You 


will notice first of all that these men 
do not sleep, like members of the Brit- 


ish house, nor 
transact at thelr desk 


read, nor write, nor 
their private 


business, like the representatives at 
Washington. They listen to every word 
of every speech. They are liberal of 


applause and dissent. Everythin 
is said 


that 


seems to mean something to 


them. There are 10 long, dreary har- 
angues and no permission to print in 
the Record. Members that address the 
house mount a rostrum just below and 


in front of the presiding 
full of point. Often 
and 


officer. 


hes are short, sharp, direct and 


they are witty 
n eloquent, wat never 


very 
* they entered for endurance prizes. 


the speakers, the lines of long, strong 
square-ja and 


ou 


observe the faces intent upon 


wed, brown faces, it 


startles you to reflect that the pow- 


recently been strong enough to justify }erful, indomitable nation of which this 
sym 


the 


has been created in fifty 


years from the least promising of ma- 


‘SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBE 
“IN LUNACY. TTER P OLI 


INCREASING NUMBER OF INSANE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. ~ 


Total Trebled Since 1859—Now 122,- from Fight 
000 Inmates of Asylums, and the tes Mor moni. 
Burden of the British Taxpayer | ne Sfa 
Mounts Up Rapidiy—investigations | sai: water in Ban Great Issues 
as to Heredity as Cause. | n often notes 1 4 r ed Age 
tion of a simi 
(New York Herald:) A most die- Electrie Congas ests | 


quieting volume for the British x 
BY IRA 


is the sixtieth report of the commis- 

sioners in lunacy. company is Ddullding twa 

From this It would appear that | #0 nd 1000 tons [SPECIAL CORRESPOND 
lunacy increasing in the British} tor of sg (Idaho) Sept. 19.—This 


Isles in a most alarming fashion, while 
the cost of maintaining the pauper 
lunatics appears to be rapidly mount- 
ing out of all proportions to the nu- 
merical increase. 

As showing what a burden they 
to the British 8 


. political struggle in Idaho 
suriking interest, and the 
be of far more importance 

large than is gen- 


with the question how far insan- 


danger of contamination to the popu- 
lation. But over and above this is the 
large number of patients sent into 


freedom every year “not reco ‘ stored — racy to mu 
Last year there were 1872 of such, in a practicaily unt with conspi rder 
and thi’ calculates that “rather | its superiority over Steunenberg must be tried. and 


more than one-third of the discharged, 
including in this calculation those who 


cack stituents. It has bees bandied with consummate skill 
is, accordingly, a constant | im tion by the suit amma) sides, and as the men charged 


stream of uncured lunatics flowing out 
of the various asylums as well as a 
larger flood that is always flowing in- 


Sieunenderg’s death are the 
of the Western Federation of 
and are backed by union labor 
dont the United States, it will; 
men that the result of this year’s 
ein Idaho may have far-reaching} 


startling statements in his 
Se throughout the State. These 
have not reached the outside 
mi Demeocrts assert that this 
reveals the power of the 
een “the church” throttles 


4 


* 


to a 


published a number of years ago. freon, — it has 
earl n o the front ran among 
—.— — peoples; that all the world has been and — 
Queen Louisa of Prussia,” by Mary |®™ased by its performances. And then 
Maxwell .offat, in an octavo volume, | Zen Will suddenly perceive tnat in your E 1 , 
with seven portraits of the Queen and] Ten err fe fore you is an im- | 1 
thirteen other po ts and illustra-|Pemetreble mask, From each you re- 9 . 
tions. Also, the “Life of Sigismondo | gelte definite impression of power— 
Malatesta,” by Edward Hutton, with quiet, self-sufficing. All you can see are : £ 1 * 
photogravure And at the — mouth one blank stone 0 
game time “The Story of Marie de am expression from which no ag 
Rozel-Huguenot.” It is the true story ged * 18 to 
of a life in the time of the persecu- Car an Cargo Sh pers 
— The eldest son [Everybody's Magasine. 4 | 
Should Be Schools. Who Only - 
this try while she was still living, lesale ly 
a it is the wife of her great-great-| There are too many attachments to 7 » og 1 
grandson who writes the book. The our schools—indeed, it has come to pass | ; f 
n pos- more. y snou mpiy 8c 
Session of the au „ Mrs. Alicia A- At least social. distractions should be D B . 
pinwall. Kept out of them. Parents, often at elta uilding 
A number of striking features makes | large expense, sen r ren away 
the September World's Work a notable to boarding-schoo! that they may have Telephone 14 , 
issue. Rapid Travel of the Future, time for their studies and be freed nections 0 
by John P. Fox, is a really remarkable from the demands of society. But we | of his vigorous prose- l 
sum and forecast adequately il-| are making our high schools social in- of the Steunenberg Asi; 
lustrated. The adventures of plant ex- stitutions. This, we think, is a ten- — — vote is much bigger than l 
plorers in all parts of the be who] dency that should be checked. [From Aador vote, it 1d . 
are now levying on the world's crops} the Indianapolis News, the Republicans * 2 c 
for American use are told of a group | == — — ũœ2V— Wotwork were superior in 
of notable This article | also th, They are more un- 
adequately telis for the first time the — ees — than the Democrats since * 
whole comprehensive work of the office : of the old fusion days 
of “the Seed and Plant Introduction,” n t ot Roosevelt and 0 
which is each year adding new crops to : last meaty 
American culture. French Stroth- Legislature there 
er's character sketch of Linden Bates, derats in a membership > 
the eminent engineer, ig the story of a — “One. The question ‘now is, | 
man whose . achievements extend Bice, Mormons will swing to the 
around the world. Mr. Bates is the blicans, and how many anti-Mor-/a 
engineer who raised Galveston, and - labor — 
whose suggestions for the Panama Democrats? 7 will swing | ¢ 
Canal have had an important influence. in ad This cannot be an- 
A collected edition of the poems and : “ance, owing to the sub- 8 
plays of W. B. Yeats, published by the ä of the Mormons and the in- 4 
acmillan Company in two . volumes, | effect of unton-labor con- E 
will be a boon to students of the Celtic l the outside. 
renaissance; and a poet already highly wen 0 
esteemed in England, Alfred Noyes, ‘y-one counties of |B 
will find an introduction to American Fmon counties,” They | § 
readers through a volume of poems » Oneida, Cassia, Ban- tl 
from the same press. The Macmillan . and Fremont, all in| 
Company has also arranged for the portion of th T 
. — 4. Clifton us run —4 — G 
nson (“ ways an yways of 
Use Redwood When You Gentiles live | 
3 8 re- ces. * 
land.“ The Macmillan lst of {ilus- 3 to exlet when A 
apd travel books, will turther Build Your House 550 
e's 
Past an 
Present?“ A Wanderer in London,” with ustness and * 
KE. V. cas, and “Charleston, the a. & peopl rs, but ther] 4 
| of the most interesting! 
. ys an most interesting 
girls include new stories by Beulah E- 5 lik ors 
and — Ingersoll. | t the department. — 22 
er many delays, James Watson's 14 rel ‘store 
— cement; used on the outside, sun can ery man 
Page & Ts are 
Co, in two massive volumes. The 3. discipline is 
book has been appearing In parts for crack it, rain don t rot it, and it is almost not bine with author 5 
carded 29 the most important and as hard to set on fire as asbestos. 1 leader just ahead offre 
made, either in this country or abroad. 7 T 
and — — BECAU E 2 d — wants ot e 
r years, ef” Der spiritual. It 
both here and in England. This ion —_—w — cent. of ar 
er, n 1 b 
supplemented by exhaustive research. : ER E ER ed usiness enter- 
flooring IT IS CHEAPER AND 
on as to buying and breedin e 
their care, diseases and the THAN PINE 2 : to beets. He * 
each separate breed is taken up and 2 | chureh directions, cc 
described at length; how it originated, wg Ngures fixed ane m 
‘what its special qualities are, the : its Capacity by the 
points of a perfect specimen, and its He Sends business 
value. The tremendous increase of in- bis children to 
.| terest in dogs and canine matters dur- meee i | — ven ous | OF 
ing recent years is welt shown by the | : urch ana instruction, He H 
number and prosperity 9 Kennel *rtain, after th 
Associations, and this work will, It Holds Paint Four Times at a gi 12 
vond question, be the standard on the does n 
subject. It ts claimed by the publish- : : 4 for the latest 1 
ngland, in w the possibilities of 1 th | wood + ieee ' societi 
photographic illustrations for dog por- as ong as any 0 er "ie — 
traits and animals in motion have 
been made use of. 
Asked whether to achieve the per- — 
fect proportions in art more is needed 
than the possession of a dramatic in- 
stinct, Mrs. Margaret Deland replied — 
writer in the New York Times! ñx1. 


* 
i 
; 32 
ͤ;Üöꝙ%— ve | were widowers, the Mey a = : 
Bit 
* 4 Bible for Young Peopk and “Further 
Wi one of the most terrible of | 
+) Bel ders in workmanship. The great- ͤ has the advantage of ve 
Great books, al! them,) lies not 3 don Of the posed. Here in a remote and 
thelr moral purpose; for, the Macmil- | stored large Quantities popula uestions of universal 
prophet, Marion Crawford, to the 11 were detained last year at a cost of] tem of storing coaj under out two d 
contrary notwithstanding, the fifteen shillings a week each, every] far been advocated mainty One is a protest against the 
mee have been those in w penny of which had to be found by/at naval stations of the State by a religious 
Wind great art lay deep ethical pur- the efficient members of the commu-/ miraity has had The other is a fight, 
ite broad, not with a narrow, conven- „ In less than the number | years. to the death, dern 
| The art purpose, moreover, ‘> 36,000 in 1896 it hag risen to 122,000, an Alexandria an out of the Assassination 
must rule, the desire to tres LOOKIN increase which is parallel to the re- (Wales.) and arising 
Bs ite dent increase in the unemployed and oa.) Gov. Frank Steunenberg. 
Bit Moral purpose ei ate — complete in itself; and the life of Christ paupers. both <4 to the af Democrats of Idaho, ied by 
Hi fective: the — a 8 is put together in one continuous nar- An important section of the report the — and States Senator Fred T. Dubois, 
as life shows thém, if they have brain | — — pecially in climates af that the interference of the 
observe and heart to feel, why. 1 | 
| ture, and the oxygen of in political and busi- 
eier all, goodness in a i? m church po 
ss large sense, is | into combination with wha 
1 the 2 2 desirable and the most beauz- the coal to form other the State is intolerabie, 
of all he gitts and possessions. | — flammable gases. questions must wait 
ai q I tt tor ge to 4 — — rtoration is due to the she State is free of religious dom- 
Gideration of the mere literary value in the Bor —. The 
1 e of a book to its sociological signifi- stored for several monthe a K Gooding 
in this country and else-; in the eder is the duty of all 
“Bmart Set type of fiction— | | | 
“The Fire of Spring,“ George Moore's : Mormon iss | 
mimal. She is not to be quieted: the — | ity of the submerged 
| 
a 1 sentiment but a deep conviction | 1 b moss PLATFORM SIZZLES. 
; not accident that three books 
4 | i @f such Mterary power as “The Jun- | by 
| gic,” “The Awakening of He | | Mitty sizzles, so far as Mormon-) 
1 Richie” and “The Guarded — IN | — 22 2 
i! ik — Tom photographs, is entitled “The | | session, predicted that if be) 
Open Secret of Nazareth.” and is soon | it would be because of) 
11 — | Mormon leaders) 
1 1 Ob 7 | * tendency in the Ast of many others | analysis, with added physical detail. | | B : r their people. He is now leading 
eertain common characteristics; clear — 1 — 
1 . 1 comes to his employer to tell d ; XES * 1 
great deal of attention of late years, | strength of the picture lies in the fact | 
their vociferous peculiarities. that the painter of it adds no com- | «~The leading Democratic 
A waken- | ment on it. It is heart-racking, heart | e refused to print the! 
14 ing of Helena Richie” is the most even | IE Democratic State chair- | | 
7 im style, the most finished in work- Mormon question, al- 
manship. “The Jungle” is sadly un- | re he offered t ＋ 
even; parts of it—the Socialist prop- 
1 no literary business in | 
1 ; the book at all, at least as propa- | , 
— Thevstory bears the mark ot 
gs @rried architecture, or of a hand not 
fully master of its tools, art not | 
i! | fully conscious of method. The 
14 is | Guarded Flame,” on the other hand. 
fs & trifle too conscious of this last, | 
parts, and smacks too much of por- | 
traiture. The reader is almost cer- | 
N tain that Effie, for instance, is drawn | 
from and that some of the scenes | — 
* mot quite left behing thie | Nas loves —＋ the time, since their HOw 
1 1 ers stage of literary art, in which | ; 
oat ‘the author first takes his pictures and | 
85 { ien writes up to them. 
But this sounds a more serious crit- 
1 iciem than it is; for the sense of por- | | 
traiture of Mr. Maxwell's work ob- 
| trudes itself only on a few occasions, 
and then not — — The story as 
Whole as rema for its quiet- | 
a. oon realism as for the terriffic | 
‘ | matic climax to which it leads. | 
wa And perhaps most remarkable of all 
1 m= the delicacy and tenderness with| yer the great. gentie man is evi- 
1 Which the finer. “moments” of the 
_@tory are handled; the deep and loving 
Wmderstanding with which the two 
Principal characters, Richard Bur- 
goyne and his miece, Effie, are touch 
oe ed. The plot centers in “the guarded | 
a fame” of Richard Burgoyne’s lite. 
1 “He is wofld-famous—trom the slow- 
A 
4 
Win, BSpences, Bain, Burgoyne, and two 
i or three more, the luster of whose | 
sick man | 
JJ 
} = 
22 
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Course, 2 [to the United States Supreme Court, agaln in real estate. Between invest-| this morning.” They never flew back, on January 1, 1906, bore to the po can be seen the purpose of the } | 
litary elite the ER POLI ICS IN * pwhich will consider the matter next ments they deposit their money, as the nor were they heard of again. tion amounted to 1 in 87 or 27.1 per stated in these words: The “tet 4 ; 4 
“a more thaw , month. Ball has been denied to the: |German, through his patient. plodding | The diamond seller usually covers | thousand. proportion in London, School of Commerce is intended to ‘ a g 
0 asylum, * * g i men, and there is apparently on the disposition, would rather wait two or | his riske by large prices, and he is an | with an estimated population of 4,634,-| complete by means of higher studies + i 
Were Widow | part of Gov. Goodi and ee oth three, years, if necessary, for another expert in — nie customers 794, was somewhat higher, being one the instruction given in special edu- ; 1 é 
of the men „ | authorities of 1 sees 4 nef! good real estate chance than to bux business, morals and prospects. Very in 32 persons, or 87.7 per thousand. cational establishments, and to peter be 4 7 a 
0 les determination stocks or bonds. The German idea of | often, too, he protects his interests by | These proportions, however, mark into young men leaving grammar schoo 1 E 1 
— 834 — — te push the case against Haywood and investment is characterized by. these à system of intimidation which werke doth cases a decrease on those for and other institutions the technical 1 1 ca 
M. Be F. * declared to the end. Gov. Gooding’s life | periods, desire to ‘pulation for england end 
— * by his friends to be in dan- — grants who, as,fet, know nothing of | 1 
erioration f , ; } _ | People and seems to have no fear of en a fine Saturday afternoon along | PeTs0ns on the east side or elsewhere |” - the consular service, capable of worth- ¢ 1 14 
nbustion ormonism nionism oonsequences. Grand street, or Broome, or ‘Delancey, or that unpaid-for property on the ilys representing France in interna- 
GOO UNWISE the chances are that he will meet no | ‘@#tallment plan cannot be seized by OMMERCIAL tional relations 
Storage — I REMARK. Jewish woman who has not dla monde the seller without à written zudement § | England has no schools of commerce 
SSUCS—— FOWwe mer- intense bitterness of the union-|displayed- somewhere; if not white | from the court, and to get this there | EDUCATION. | in the strict sense. The realization of 
ften 3% “Ses labor people against Gov. Gooding ap- ones, then yellow ones, and big any- are few dealers who will take the : the need, however, is growing. The — 
— | A ainst Each Of ears to arise from what | way, 80 that everyone shall see them. | trouble, specially as it is rarely | _ | invasion of German young men, well 3 . 
3 0 Ar. 7 9 T. : * — The wife is orten thus the walking ad- granted, except in cases of intended trained and capable, into the business ia ia | 
plan by the er than from what he has ©. Hel wvertisement of the family’s wealth, swindling the judge almost invariab- SAID TO BE BEHIND | bouses of Dngiand ts forcing a recog- 
7 ts rde tg was 80 injudicious as to tell the people though the husband usually sports a ly recommending an extension of time AMERICA nition of the desirability of a proper. 3 ae 
Which notes BY IRA E BENNETT. | of Idaho that Haywood and Moyer diamond in a ring, or a pin at least, for the purchaser. : ; EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. business education. Germany has put 1 ed: 
ling two . +: were guilty, and that he proposed to in the main, though, the woman is the] Nevertheless the diamond seller fre- her millions into technical schools, and 77 
tons CApecity (SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCB OF THE TIMES.) see them punished. Inasmuch as a „ — vault of the + gee — — — 
3 mond investments, carryi em for w confisca seizures are o Conclusion Boston nvesti« unemployed. , there 4 
of (Idaho) Sept. needs wan a religious meeting ts — must pass upon the question ot the most part in a small „ Which | frequent occurrence. Before the law scarcity of labor. He says that the 
— struggle in Idaho eld and irrigation company is Cu she wears wy aay ond was passed, whic forbade promis-| sation in United States is not 
the | organized. a dispute arises over omcers thin just cause One would infer way rob-/|cuous arrests in these cases Ludlow-] Germany Said n Lead, count commerciaily | a 
bery ought to flourish on the east side, | street 1 constant! held many should.” eek 
’ _| but as a matter of fact there is little „ this aaa. but 3 8 of Other Countries The new High School of —— 5 . 
chance for it. The east side streets A short time age an east side Have Passed Experimental Boston is a necessary ou — 
are crowded, morning, noon and night, | wash ia $200 on ; the demand the times. Whatever : 
erwoman who had pa a | — m the fore 1 
and so are the east side tenements. One pair of earrings in a succession of | good worthy 1 this . 
never alone; humanity is on all regular, painful install nta, and had Frank V. Thompson, Who ia to def teme is to a 
yet $50 more to pay was taken ill and the principal of new Com- 
wey . lost her employment. The dlamond] mercial High School, been spend- 5 
her into a fever, commercial schools in Germany, Italy, 
— flourish there because of these left her with the announcement that | Switzerland and other countries. The That Are Quite Easily ? iL 
crowded conditions, but the diamonds be Would return the next day and take! Rogton Transcript prints a very in- Understood, — | 5 1 


are safe from him, for pins have pat- wax the diamonds unless the due in-] teresting statement from Mr. Thomp-| The Rev. Sam Jones, who is mak- 
ent — * on — one Was son of the results of his investigations ing another éoul-saving trip Chi- 
regard] her diamonds in her handbag. ras the sorrow tm the house that night. that the ot bomemede nd 

Diamonds on the east side are — A Italy, Switeeriand aphorisms. Here * - 


t hood, but could not raise a sufficient Chicago 
ig | loan. In his industrious search he Austria, Germany, Belgium and France gevi] out of town the same way a6 & 
thought too poor to invest. The dia- came across a lawyer acquaintance | have all passed experimental | dog 1 once saw was running a hog out 2 


stage and are component parts ot the 
tolerable, | planned by any boss. The anti-Mor- The trial of Haywood and Moyer will mond seller canvasses from house to | Who bite my Tes 1 — scheme ot those countries + iy and the hog couldn't keep Up. 


questions must wait] mons say that such a machine is in Can here | 2Owse. When he considers that he has | agent. i * men 15 
led by Goy. | therance of schemes which are repus-| attorney there, Owen Van Duyn, will buys what he wants on a discount. |Come tomorrow how you will hid him|Courages the extension of such in-|when the devil gives e er 2 
and William . mant to the American system of gor. have powerful assistance in t-| Then he works overtime to force the on the head with the ax if he don’d | Ts eme by granting Sitze qe gg Be > ; 
pow prosecu The same true in Switzerland, but] pad I would just as soon shake 
preservation of this ing the case. The State has retained to the — get no judgment, to « greater extent. In that country |» as society woman's Mid- 
Guty of sil) City, defeats the laws of the nation | and the bounty nt pelied always to seek his customer, | The suffering husband did as recom-| (here eg Thief has not 2e President is 
men now in zan and the States, protects violators of — oe 8 h — however, If he is at all well known | mended. The agent came next day to school of commerce. The town ere man who is not ranean Leavin 75 
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the struggle for another diamond, as of the man of the house and the et 799 boys and young fine | brand 
soon as the last one has been achieved. brandished ax that he fied from the buliding. with ite splendid equipment; “What need has @, pronthes a 
Many a family comes close to starva-| premises. The diamonds were paid for of jaboratories, is superior, Mir. manuscript? He be like a 
— the preven of amicibly in the course of time. school struc- ot beer—run anywhere you tap him. 
m new diamond that: the 2 t ton, was surprised 
‘diamond se! runs tre- t sc receiving their educa- — 
such bitter feeling has been aroused| mendous risks, and were not human About One In Thirty-seven Persons in tion for business careers in the United Tou drsad my band when white and 5 
tha U be stubbornly con- nature so generally innocent and England and Wales Are in Re- | States. Austria has a very * — — death has closed my eyes . | 
tested. It will be one of the land- ignorant he might me the victim ceipt of Public Relief system, Vienna alone having then forbidding 1 
pt u ercial schools and four | Will mine be 
marks in the history of labor union- orf no end of robberies. ower comes oo our | Because the silence lies * 
fem in the United States. A case in point happened only re-] There were nearly 1,000,000 higher schools of commerce. There a enue * 5 14 
cently. A Russian Jew who kept a in England and Wales on Jan 1,| were 1200 young men in one of these 7 ＋ heart 1 
POLITICAL FUTURES IN BALANCE | corner ice cream stand saved up 5180 1806. says the London Tribune. schools visited by Mr. Thompson. peawins 
Gov. Gooding’s political future hangs and invested it in $2800 worth of dia- description “pau r“ is an unpleasant; He says that usually 


ness one, but it is still used in official docu- | the } in the matter of comm me, hall ane 
in the balance because of this case. re K n geod. —— mente in reference to persons in re-jeduestion. There are four kings of ana’ at the 


Many Democrats believe that William hong been ceipt of public relief. The actual total,| commercial schools in that country, 
EB. Borah will fall, too, as a result of |neighbortrood and lived with his wife as stated in.a return issued yesterday all under control of the — 1 4 8 
the of — 
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his prominence in prosecu the and children in a very comfortable by the local government board as 4 kind gives an elemen 
Federation people. Borah warm | Spartment, as east side tenements go. | Parliamentary paper, is in or er ‘Then there 
friend of Steunenberg; but he has been | 8° the diamond seller counted on the | The number of persons 1—— „ 

on good terms heretofore with union — 8 one for himself, went hin throughout the year 1905, but and then, again, commercial universi- 

labor, and there is reason to bellere sey received for payments. | showed some tendency to decrease to ties of the same grade as the usual ¥et in 
of non-interference, believing the Mor- that the burdens of their wrath will weeks. But suddenly the ice cream ~ Big MF n| German universities. The fourth kind) Ae 
mons will be submerged by the incom- not fall on his head. | busi in th January 1, 1906, ag „ num- of commerci ucation e ap- 

ing anti-Mormon tid — ——— at quarter underwent a bers relieved in Dngland and Wales tice institution, Boys are not 
2 — If political fortune favors Borah, the| mysterious slump. No one stopped at| were 0.6 per cent, lower than en ins Turned adrift educationally at the age visttor” dc 

| United States Senate will see a short, | Joseph's stand, though he used all nis corresponding day a year previously.|of fourteen, as ig the case in me Inter were you 
innumerable instances are given by | stocky, smooth-faced man go up| e 200 of — M* after dag The position in on was less fa- country. The German government | iver 

M the cath. Borah is forty-one years of ’ 7 dand ted and 1 cook 
ormor interference in politics and for a sale gone, to feed Joseph's | those recorded in the previous year. instruction for ten to twelve hours 212 A gen „ 


well as of population week for three years. 
ales on January instruction, . 

is unnecessary to eite publte speaker, is perhaps best | for the sixth time, Joseph did not ap- piven, Sy -| but in regular schools the day-| “I dreamt last night my mother-in- 
time. 


moot case furnished | #wyer in Idaho, and knows how t married,” —_— 

f nor was there any sign of Joseph's |in the middle of the year 1908. Taking also has a fine system of} “But you arent me I i 
ty of testimony on make friends. He never held office, family. A neighbor's ch lly this as the basis calculation, the ‘commercial schools. In the corridor of “No, but 3 Pag 
He is a native of Illinois, and was edu-/| explained how they all “flew de-coop proportion which the paupers relieved the High School of Commercein Paris the came—{Filegende Blatter. | 
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Year's eve, 1995. Harry Orchard, a 
but they | desperate character, who had won bo- en ang kind. but 
— eet apart. The toriety in Colorado, was charged with|stones that he may hold in his own 
most interesting the murder. He made a full confes- hand. One is the talmud. which is the 
“Sensations in the'sion. which is in the hands of the guide of the orthodox Jew in the mi- 


at 
one of the party leaders. an office, and began to practice on his| @ Sq, SOOOQ, OOO 
t one-fourth, “The Republican party of Idaho bas rival in Boise in 1891. Within six| 
Sf the State, and un-| done everything necessary to be done months of his arrival he was in poli- ® 
* hold the balance|on the Mormon question,” he said. tles. and he has kept his hand in ever | : , — l 
in which Mor- Tue test oath, which barred every nee. If Borah were not so unmis- | ¢ | 
an issue, the Mormon from the polls, was the work takabiy a Westerner and a lawyer, he * a ys 
on the of Republicans, After President Har- might pass for an actor. He has the | | . | | | i it 
ing the Woodrul, manifesto, volee. is smooth, some 
ng the ru nifesto, test 
cath was repealed. and Seuator Du-| what pale face and prominent blue: This Sale Closes Saturday Night—Our Last Week 
man of Mormons in m. He 
e Shall Dispose of Every 
ding, bois has revived the issue. We meet | Successor of Fred Dubois. | » d 
treat Mormon lawbreakers pros- | 
ecute and them. If the UT SAVINGS — — — 
crats can furn a single case po- * 
— since 1890 we will INTO GEMS. N othing Reserved le 
prosecu case. They cannot pro-| . - — 
— than duce one case. | — 
— nern only menace in Mormonism is MONDS TO BANK ACCOUNTS. BEFORE NEXT SATURDAY * a 
the Democrats since the clannishness which causes them NIGAT 
the old fusion days to act together politically and in busi- win 
Of Roosevelt and pros-| ness, whenever they are placed on the Buy Them on the Installment 
Sues let Legisiature there| defensive. They are like other human Plan and Jewish Women Invari- * our Choice Rings, . 
membership ou their rell- ably Wear Diamonds When They 
question now is, 8 8, they w together] Appear in Public—She Is the Safe ere 
Sw Mormons Will swing to the to defend themselves. Of course, they Deposit Vault of the Family Scarf Pins, Brooches, / 8 5 
anti-Mor-|are an undesirable element on this ac- 
ant, and some day, I suppose, we Studs, etc. 
This cannot be an- shall to fight it out, unless the [Chicago News:] Thirty million dol- 7 
trance Wing to the sub- State is filled up with Gentiles to such lars“ worth of gems were imported into 3 * ‘te 13 5 14 
@ the Mormons and the in- an extent as to swamp the Mormons. the United States during last year and 4 N iP te 
"eet Of union-labor con- But the main issue this year is the/it is estimated that as many more A WE iF 15 
0 mom the outside. preservation of law and order by the| were smuggied in, giving a. total of 8 4 ene 
— ie counties of | punishment of the murderers of Gov. | $60,000,000, which nearly equals the ag- . nd 
“Mormon counties.” They | Steunenberg. The labor unions all|sresate value of our gold specie im- 
Oneida. Cassia, Ban-|through the country are sending in] Ports. says the New York Post. Dia- — , es 
Sad Fremont, all in money to defeat the ends of justice. monde form by far the greatest part 1 
dc the State. The fight is on to the bitter end, and of these gems and of the dlamonds, "ae aa ANT: 1 
class to suit Gov. Gooding must stand or tall as the again. a large percentage is absorbed Pa iy Perea | 
although Gentiles live| champion of law and order.“ by east side tenement dwellers, who 
SER few siens of the ir-| Frank Steunenberg, who was gover- micht be thought to be among the last . 
differences that are al- ver of Idaho during the Coeur d' people in the world likely to purchase ad i — ed 1 
Stitt when extraordi-| Alene riots six years ago, and who Lok 1 stones. But the facts tell : Es, 1, 1413 
SET APART killed by a bomb at the gateway to ° yore th, | 1 A 
3 his home in Caldwell, Idaho, on New|‘! be has any, to a large extent in 1 D 
“erry_on business and |diamonds. No intangible bank account „„ 
ep 
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bed 1 ' tests details of his life, and recom- | 
—.— — — monde that © man keep his wealth with 
san t Every man has and secretary of the West- is Go hi Di d h 
* dre en ern Federation of Minérs, living in never safe from loot, and where a . * N P , r amon S. t e 
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perfectly daz- 3 
ling jewels, which ¢ 


Colorado. Steve Adams, another em- bank deposit would involve consider- 


of the Federation, confessed that ane Souptions to- 
been t oss in case the necessity arose 
plot bad Stounes over night that he suddenly and in 


the | berg and other officers who had stood) stealth, 1 eake. devart th 
just ahead of in the way of the miners’ organization. — he can. take 
the of 
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der and spiritual. it and one by shooting, and he was The German Jew displays a differ- never so or less 
1 . of every good ¥ to by a d at-| ent tendency, He likes to own a little : | 3 aS aa 
than 51.00 to $4.50— 
R OPEAR izes as it tached to his gate. “It is remarkable what a large num- ap 
TE business enter-| ACCUSED MEN IN PRISON. ber of Germans have opened accounts Bi / 
J. L Simpkins, an officer of an officis Now Ten Cents. 
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11 


Western Federation of Miners, was in of the Trust Company of America yes- 


ses beets Ore! bef | 
the| murder. He disappeared, and has nev- | | 11 
Can you realize this bargain? 
. 8 Ris children to was submitted to the Governor of Col- tusiieas on a small scale. Perhaps it « Wh th d. 1 i 
1 ven religious who surrendered Moyer and be an unpretentious bakeshop. | en ese goods are gone 
pave" caves — there will be no more. 
services are pow i ing 1 hi 4 
given by| Idaho penitentiary, Adams being held |snough, thoy buy the anf ORDERS BY MAIL— | We have no agents or branch stores in this city. If you 4 
look at his own request, as he fears assas- one. The value of the perty stead- : want the real article 11 ° 1 AY 1 
in — tly increases, and soon ney — money post or express for 50c as we won't fill any * call at our store at 421 South @ 
The church Under the Idaho law an accomplice in the uptown movement, wants thelr lit-| pleased with the articles you receive. door to us. 7 e 
— CO. ios Angeles > 
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BER | | 
Frank Steunenberg. he tempo and spiritual affairs of! he will ress case 
nd ‘physical, r. Dubois, to submit their temporal and the remark as a slur upon Gov. 
yeen of the political and _busi- moving | 
m other ana — 4 
„ ‘The al] othe 
to the combine ts 
ind and trom The Rep 
of coal witich Goodin 
kage would be pold 
the handling order 
god that 
inder water . 
uniform fos een him who are ready te renew | daunted by the ferocious countenance! ̃ 
wer ai ‘ 
and alee ast the ‘Holby 
non - Volatile consummat kill | ‘ 
— that ambitious leaders in the church | 
t of om are not slow to start fights among the| 
sre brethren for their personal advantage, > | 
Western Federation ot thereby offsetting solidarity of action. 
— union labor There is unquestionably a tardiness 
United States, it will) of development in Morman communi- 
ties as compared with Gentile com- 11 
far-reaching | munities of equal resources. Gentiles 
Hees oer States. will not settle among Mormons, as a 4. 
er SIZZLES. mie. It is said that the price of lands 
das been renom!-| Mormon communities fs 30 per een. 
Democrats on platform than in Gentile communities. At! 3 
Smile 
N de offere int. The at a 
v4 Not @ news| licans in reply to the charge of wink — us —— — ——— — ——ͤ—öo ia ' . . . . . . . — ——¼ — 
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All Our White Wash Skirts at 50c in the Annex Monday. It’s An Exceptional Under Price 


Fall Suits and Hats Are Winning 


Any Number of Ne w Friends for “The Broad way” 


‘Because of the beauty of the styles. i | 
' - Because of their becoming individuality and difference. 
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Some of the skirts war 
at $1.75. It has come 

clean them out, 
the bold, thoro 


plenty of room to 


There's quite a 
almed to keep stocks ful 
plete. Wash skirts * whine” — 
Indian head and 
and blue, and white 
dot ducks, all — 
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Practical styles the kind women Want to 
wear right now. And a_ broad variety to 
choose from. 
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This is the black silk of quality—woven thru and thru, of Gnest silk. Alike on be 


Arabian Curtains Monday | 


give you a very 


4 


esthetic taste. The materials are 


Monday at 50c, 95 &e 2 
Many Splendid New Suits at 512.75 Alarm 
We'll Sell at 225 238 
14 Do you wonder that selling was brisk on the very opening day of the season ? Set come and one the waite the prise staat fer. You'll be most surprised de 5 oe 12 4 
then at how equal they are to styles you expected to pay much more tor. everyone wants an 18 2 
1 When we first started to sell suits and hats, we made up our minds we would get out of the rut and do things differently, that we would put all 15 ine fall and winter, an eal P eS sc 8 8 8 * 
i a the good quality we could get into workmanship and materials and ideas, that we would have the very best millinery and suits that could be sold at 9 good, nickel plated cases xx 5 2 8 13 
ta . reasonable prices, and then that we would endeavor to make prices more reasonable yet. This year —the climax—sees our strength greater than ever— alarm, large n dial, a 8 
that shows in the values that are here. We've studied your wants carefully. 7 Monday suarantesd. 1e 
19 spread out on the second floor. —— 1358 8 Ect 152 2 
M. ore SUIT PRICES TO $50.00. Here's one one very handsome style in Broadcloth with tight fitting jacket, new sleeves, lined throughout with taffeta, at $97.50. Touꝰd a ne Styles 222 7 8 3 
expect to pay half as much more for it in exclusive stores. taffeta 
mming, 
x You want your new fall costume now. We want you to buy it here, because you can buy it best here. Come to the second floor Monday and let the styles talk for hooks tm ths Sack. with teas 2832 5 
. We're Going to Sell a Great Lot of Bl K D P d 8 Ses oN 
ac ress Peau de Soie 81 3 32 f 
0 = 
2 522 — 
1225388 
ac E — 
12282 
7 2 
= 2 
8 
& = 


Aisle 5. for wear. Aisie 5, Monday, extra value, yan a 


Arabian Curtains 98c 


1 Made on honor and guaranteed never to cut or break. Buy this peau de soie and you camyam ) 
N insurance. Especially desirable for fall costumes and coats. It's 22 inches wide. We can . ö 
1 We — you 5 ate largeness and complete. keep up with the demand on this silk. Aisle 5, yd. $1.09. . ; 
for you to choose from; the reasonableness of ou Black Taffeta $1.19 Yd. | Black Peau de Sole} 12 
prices, for as you have given Arabian curtains your 8 
ao. i 1 increasing favor we have specialized on them more 36 inches wide; firm, soft weave, with plenty of 3 4 soft, smooth lustrous black Peau de * 2 
i } 14 hist and more. They don't soll so easily, they soften the light, rustle; wear fully guaranteed; much in demand for - grained back; proper weight for full uu & 
— are — sulted to Califoraia and you suits, waists and separate skirts; a meritorious 
weave at a low. price Monday. Yard $1.19. § 36 inches wide; a silk we can cheerfully 
ped | 


$1.50 MOHAIR $1.19—A fancy mo- 
hair suiting; shadow checks, Bicil. 


PONGEE SILK 89c—Natural color, 
the kind that washes and wears 
wanted now for suits and 


They are good $1.25 values, neat, FRENCH BROADCLOM 


up-to-date patterns 
Third 


2890 yard. 


A Splendid Gathering Including Many 980 


Embroideries 25c Yard 


— 
— — — — * 
* —— — 
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pyrographic outfit to make Xmas gifts; outfits with 
large bulb, point, stains, practice pieces, absorbent material, swivel 


handle, long tubing, large bottle and lamp; all put up in box, extension 


and drop front, raise top; all guaranteed, and three free 


bottom, 
Regular $3.98 outfits, , rear aisle 2, complete, $3.25. Nearly every woman will 


want some of them Monday. It’s one of those rare happenings 


4 — — — — 8 


aww 
2 
5 Rich heavy net centers net, trimmed with braids ome; and cream; sponged 
with narrow Grecian bor- aisle 5, yard, 89e. aisle 4. Monday, yard $1.19. free; aisle 4, Mond 
der designs, Exceptional $3.48, 3 nday. 
values at $1.48 Monday. ) $6.50 ARABIAN sq CURTAING CURTAIN RODS—FREE, 6 
Wool Taffetas 96c Black Dress Goods 
berg designs, and other styles. ‘Complete New shades; checks of plain colors; fine for prin- ; S 
ARABIAN own curtains, we want zou — cess — 44 inches wide. Aisle 4. Monday, Priestley’s phantom checks; that mean 2 
mission to see ge cur complete line of guaranteed fabric for rich costumes. Aisig 
$5.00 Mantle Clocks $3.98 Shopping Bags at 
Monday at $3.98; aisle 3. lack enamel clocks Here's an event that will interest women. You 
vet it thetr time and you want to save money. Regular $1.98 and AF 
$5.00 values. Aisle 3, $3.98 Monday. 
NS COR. FOURTH. 10: 8 
$1.48 White Skirts $1.19 Continuing the Sale of Cotton Mai 
1 Flannel 1630 They're of good muslin, have wide flounce and under ruffle. 50 Ib. “A N Flour Pan 0 Oxf ords 4 At 6e Yam 
aT Strikingly pretty. patterns, heavy They're trimmed with several rows of lace insertion and lace }} Best Made $1.35 ? y. Halt There's 15 places g 
edge or fine embroi M orth Boor M 2 
ah ie eiderdown finjsh, in Persian and dery. 1 $1.48. and onday, 22 5 i It began yesterday morn with 2000 pair of women's canvas and fancy colored lack, worth many : 
we Gricntal designs. Any nember of each $1.19. 3 te, strong, wholesome Fiour— 3 oxfords. $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 values ali at $1.26 pair. The entire output of ? you'll pay for it Monday, ne S 
} 111 16 280 Third $1.00 Corset Covers 7B | $1.50 a $1.39 J Home made, fourth floor, 1 7c. J or fancy oxfords, don't fall to share these values. No matter what color you Cotton Voiles ; ~ 
i Be Monday, Sc yard. floor, 14 KFAST CON tee 5 want you can likely find it here, but you * best be here , for many « 
ida | Of extra quality muslin; they're} Of fine muslin and nainsook; § | BREAKFAST BA shades were exhausted in rday's sale. t 61.28. 
trimmed with lace beading and square neck, French style; they're Choice castern Bacon, fourth floor, 
wa | Outing Flannel Sic ribbon; inserted; others have em- ) trimmed with embroidered yoke {¢ RUB-LESS (POWDER 180 $3. 00 White Duck Pum at $1. 95 
i a heavy fleoced all cut with and have dainty embroidery at 250 packages, s washing 4 Not tan imps 
outing fron * * ] we ex ension 
fannel for nightgowns, pretty second floo : — extra good value Monday, each turned soles; embroidered effects; leather and 
stripes and checks, 30 inches wide, 7 00 values at $1.25 pair. All sizes. Aisle 8, Monday, $1.25 pair. 
yard. Third floor, Monday. 80c Drawers 39¢ >> e Monday we give 1 Ib. of sugar } Q 
ade Chemise 380 CANS TOM $2.50 Colored Duck Oxfords at $1.25 Pair ie, 
| Have the Children’s ruffie; trimmed with hemstitched Trimmed with hemstitched rune tar Brand, fourth floor. a big 
11. Eyes Examined hem and several rows of tucks at neck and over shoulders; they're CAN SALMON 120 N. plaids. Third | 
Bis + Stenberg and torchon lace; 50c ones. Mon- of muslin, cut full; wor th up 3 Choice Alaska Red, each _ ams ‘Kid Oxford 
11 with day, second floor, pair 390. 49c. Monday, second floor, 35c. . | 2, $1.25 for Fance Ties $1.25 for Kid Oxfords } white Damask 9 | 
IRE 0 — of 2 it done NOW, | >? PICNIC HAMS 10%c LB. 1 Colored ties of fine glace Good $3.00 values in gray, brown, and 
floor will ‘Short Skirts at 59c Corset Covers at $$ Gibson, and sailor tie effects. ue, 
exemine “them carefully—FRE Drawers at ood Gowns at 5 values, alsle 3, Monday, at pair. $1. 25 use. Third floor = 


Bize Se Swine Searts de It’s a quality that is splendid value at 280 a yard. Some of it 350 5 390 value. It's a lot that 4 to our buyer in a most unexpected 


way. We are throwing it out Monday at a most unex 


centers, with underlining. — pected price, aisle 1. 12½% yard. Is a chiffon veiling, plain colors, some beauti- 


colors, aisle 2, each 4 


1 ] Boxes to Burn 12ic¢ 2 Frames $1.00 that . lls S-A-V-I-N-G-S in big capital letters. 182 1 

Hie Glove and handkerchief ‘boxes of | They alarm ; eer swiss, nainsook and cambric embroideries, very pretty designs and a good assort- A 2 2 28 15 

2 — in ment. A few match edges and insertions, some corset cover embroideries. Aisle 2, Monday, 57 58 

10c Lace at Bc yd. 20c Val. Lace at 10c 

1 i ew Pin Cushions 8 Cluny lace, pretty designs for fall trimmings. ] Here's a bargain. Val. lace edges and insertions to — 15 8 n 

pretty designs 1 ; prices to suit 

| Monday, rear aisle dainty — Black Chantilly 196 All Over Lace +: 

if. pretty for presents. Rear aisle 2. — equal to paid 35c for. — From 18 1 re, lowe a variety of all 2 

Save on Lunch Cloths 98c Widths from J to inches. Monday, aisle 1, 190 yard. Wide. Aisle 1. 

$1.98; embroidered, some with po all 1 

1 scarfs, some match patterns; many pieces By se 

"Monday ach A Great Veiling Value 1210 Yard 


fully embroidered, both floral and dot designs. 12%c yard. Aisle 1. 
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RO by the archbishop of New Orleans, sur- bishop for their confirmation. It is, and the indications are that le rosy, it was so bleak and unattractive. Then; when not a trace ad deen found two last have been @ the home 1 
- EP SY rounded by his priests, in the tempo- not to be wondered at that Archbishop | which has existed in Louisiana for 130 | the conditions were improved. and lep- for twelve eee ae boy was - since it was o and wall 7 
18 CURABLE. rary chapel of the leper home at In- Blenk, always a priest of great elo- | years, having been brought there from ers voluntarily sought the home, and charged as cured. after the disease hae 

| dian Camp—services followed by the] quence, should have found in this Acadie (now New Brunswick) by the there is reason to believe that every The next year, 1905, another patient great p with — 7 

laying by the archbishop of the founda- scene the text for one of the most elo- | exiled Acadians, will be completely ex- leper in Louisiana is r.ow confired with- was pronounced cured, a woman of Such is the nen ruta 
tion stone of a permanent chapel, the quent sermons he has ever preached | tinct in a comparatively few years in its walls. 50, who had been admitted five years | tween the fear and te one 8 
s : AVE BEEN | ne fer which has already been on “The Man of Sorrows.” A number of cured lepers have al-“ Leprosy had previously been regard- before with her son, also a leper. Be- ment of the leper on 832 t — 
DEFINITE RESULTS N ratsed by charity. Great as is the contrast between! ready been dismissed from the home; ed as incurable. ana because of the | cause of the progress the disease had intelligent and eien 2 

REACHED IN LOUISIANA. The services were impressive and these two pictures, the trast in the others are practically cured, but it offensive condition in which it left f already made in this case the patient; the disease on the — 

touching. It was the first time that an treatment of the lepers in the two has been deemed safest to let them re- | its victims it was proclaimed the worst | was detained a year and a half in the has accomplished M ® E 
: ; — — : archbishop had ever visited the home, cases was even greater. The Maryland main in the home a year or a year | Of all diseases. In the Louisiana home | hospital after the cure was anno task, heretofore teved 2 
Several Patients Have Been Cured and a half after all traces of the dis- were collected cases in all degrees of — — sure that there would be no of the diene 8 


and Extended Teste Made to Prove 
That the Disease Had Been Eradi- 
cated—Cases Should Not Be Too 
Far Advanced Before Treatment. 


{New York Commercial:] Ot the 
yguieting influence of science and know!l- 
eGge over the fear caused by disease, 
= splendid example ig given in the 
Wire between the panic recently 
prevailing in Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia over a Syrian leper discovered in 
the former State and the. _confirmation 


by Archbishop Blenk of a class of 


lepers at Indian Camp, Louisiana. 

In the case of the Maryland sufferer 
ihe authorities of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia and the railroad of- 
ficicis seemed to engage in contest each 
to unload the leper on some other body. 
Compare this with the services held 


had ever, in his rounds of the parishes 
of his archdiocese, stopped to look 
after the lepers, and with him came 
some of the most distinguished Cath- 
olle priests and educators of Louisiana. 

The lepers seemed fully to appreciate 
the occasion, and in spite of their 
suffering, in spite of their crippled 
condition, which rendered it almost im- 
possible for them to do any manual 
work, their cottages and the central 
home were decorated with the purple 
and white colors of the archbishop: 
and when the women lepers who were 
to be .confirmed marched, or, because 
of their disease, hobbled into the chapel 
it was seen that they were attired en- 
tirely in white, like girls making their 
first communion, wearing heavy white 
vells, which concealed their 
and disfigured faces. 

With them came Sister Benedicta and 
the five other sisters of charity, who 
are the nurses of the leper home and 
who had helped the women to make 
for themselves the white robes in 
which they appeared before the arch- 


leper was finally deposited in a moun- 
tain hut. The home of his Louisiana 
brother is as well equipped as any hos- 
pital in the country. 

While there have always been Cath- 
olic priests and sisters willing to min- 
ister to the lepers, even at the risk 


ot their lives, the change in the atti- 


tude of the public in Louisiana tow- 
ard the home and toward leprosy in 
general is the result of careful study 
of the disease in Louisiana during the 
last half-dozen years. This has accom- 
plished a great medical victory. It has 
shown that there is no danger of the 
transmission of the disease with proper 
precautions, that it can be held in 
check, and finally—this discovery has 
been made within the year—that it can 
be entirely cured, -except in its last 
stages 


The world received this last an- 
nouncement with some hesitation at 
first, and even the Berlin congress of 
leprologists was uncertain and awaited 
further developments. These have 


fully confirmed all that was promised | to 


ease have disappeared. There are only 
two inmates who are beyond cure. 
These will soon die, and with them 
will pass away leprosy in Louisiana, 

All this has been accomplished in a 
comparatively Yew years, and with 
many difficulties in the way on ac- 
count of the popular prejudice and the 
ignorance that prevailed in regard to 
the disease. Ten years ago euch inci- 
dents as recently disgraced Maryland 
and West Virginia in regard to the 
Syrian leper might have occurred here 
and indeed did occur. 

The leper home was originally in 
New Orleans, and although thoroughly 
isolated there was a strong prejudice 
against it which finally resulted in its 
removal. The old Indian Camp planta- 
tion In Iberville parish was then leased 
for the lepers. It was a seciuded place 
on the Mississippi River, a deserted 
sugar plantation. 

The site, however, is inconvenient. be- 


cause it is difficult to reach from New 


88 It was found difficult at first 
induce the lepers to enter the home, 


treatment one oi nutrition. 


severity upon which it was possible 
to try all remedies and modes of treat- 
ment. In the last twelve years 101 
lepers have been treated, 56 men and 
45 women, 8 negroes and 93 whites. 

For ten years the physician tried ar- 
senic, 
chaulmoogra oil and strychnine. The 
last two combined produced the best 
results. 

But these alone would not suffice, 
and the physicians found the best 
The pa- 
tients were accordingly required to take 
daily hot baths, to eat plenty of whole- 
some food, and to spend as much of 
their time as possible in the open air. 

In 1904, ten years after beginning 
these experiments. the home was able 
to announce that it had cured the first 
case of leprosy then known to be 
cured. It was a boy of 13, who had 
been in the home two years. Almost 
doubting their own success, the boy 
was detained by the physicians for a 
year longer lest the disease m t re- 
turn, but at the end of that 


Fowler's solution, cod-liver oll, 


n. who is 24, is improving and 
will The son. bly be discharged as cured 
in @ year or two. 

A third cure was accomplished this 
year, when a woman, 30, W..ose 
family is of high sccial standing in 
New Orleans. was released as per- 
manently cured. 

Of those who remain behind eight 
are well on their way toward cure. 
All active lesions of the disease have 
been arrested, and the only symptom 
is — ghastly pigmentation, 

e white or bronze color of the leper, 
— Will take some time to wear 

In three others the disease has 
arrested after it had 
progress and they had lost arms or 
legs from it. Eighteen are classified 
as improved but the disease not yet 
arrested: ten are classed as stationary, 
the disease neither advancing nor ret- 
rograding, and only two of the forty- 
one inmates are declared hopeless and 
certain to die from the disease. The 


has been 
made great 


— 


— limb to 
y clim 

I like that savage, 7 mee 

What mighty — 


Their songs are — we 
The bravest ever of 
Their loves the love 


Of Portia, Desd 
The old true loves 
And we, we wee 
In love with lo 


Then take ee 
— 

er en, 
And lift her in a b 


Mme. Germaine—a Bordeaux suit hat, trimmed 


83.80 wom 
Our No. 1204; made over the new, snappy, modified 


others for dress or suit wear or. evening hats. None are worth less 
than $40.00. More exclusive styles cannot be found west of Chicago. 


No alterations on any of these hats at the price. 


velvet Gainsborough with combination of Cherry pia 
black velvet dress hat with cut ostrich plumes; 
black hat with light blue trimmings of pom pons; 


in Gobelin green with pheasant breasts; 
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‘for labor or material, 


men. 


| from demanding higher wages, 
from striking if their demands be 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Rule of Unions 


ing of the simple, “unvarnished” truth 
about the intolerable and un-Amert- 
can industrial conditions prevailing in 
that pest hole of disreputable union- 
ism. Probably not one-tenth of the 


the great calamity, bas made no} men- 
Mod of them at all. Thus, by a most 
unholy “conspiracy of silence,” the 
daily newspapers of San Francisco 
have made themselves responsible, in 
Very large degree, for the unpun- 


2 
L 


of the situation in a manner not cal- 
Culated to flatter the vanity of San 


8 


i Well-doing. He has made an excel- 
i beginning. If he will keep up his 
preaching of practical truths, along 
with his regular work of rescuing sin- 
ners. he may at last succeed in reach- 
the conscience of San 


~ 


ained 


Th 
2 


which result from the unham- 
bargaining between men. If 


they are high, they are simply evi- 


nee of the great prosperity, or great 
mecessity, which justifies such cost, be- 
dhe business to be done in the 
Dalicings will pay for Ili too high, 
he evil will quickly cure itself by the 


acreage Of supply. Trouble begins 
when, du such a temporary period, 
unions fix abnormal prices in 


their rules as a permanent minimum 


. But neither, on 
the other hand, is there any way to 


“property 
| @re say: “We will not build perma- 


mentiy at these prices, nor will we 
take any chance whatever of being 
tied up with strikes. Before we start 
on permanent construction, the mini- 
mum wage must be fixed as it was be- 
fore the fire, and we must have assur- 
to ourselves that it 


which result 
from unhampered bargaining between 
men.” But the chief trouble in San 
Francisco is that there is practically 
no unhampered bargaining 

If unhampered bargaining were 
possibile in that city. it would be im- 


/Peesibie for the unions to exact the 
| @xorbitant wages which they are now 
and receiving. UWnham- 


pered bargaining is impossible when 
men are allowed to stand with fire- 
arms, bludgeons, stones and  brick- 
hats, ready to kill other men who 


' @re wiiling to work for a reasonable 


wage. 
The Chronicle is right when it says 
that there ts no way to prevent unions 
or 
net aceeded to. They have an un- 
questioned right to do both of these 


/thines. But their rights extend no 


} further. There is no way to prevent 


their striking (quitting work) but 
there is a way to prevent their inter- 


) fering with other men who are willing 


to work. 


ing every man in the exercise of his 
constitutional rights. San 
has never tried this simple way. 
Officials wink at the crimes committed 
by trade unionists, and its policemen 
arrest men who have committed no of- 
fense, while they allow rioters, thieves 
and assassins to go free. 

If the people of Ban Frantisco were 
Obliged to endure the wrongs from 
which they are suffering, they would 
be entitled to the profound sympathy 
of the world. But so long as they 
possess the power to break the tyran- 
nous rule of unionism,*and do not use 
it, they can hardly expect very much 
sympathy. They can truly say, with 
Childe Harold,” 


of the tree I planted. They have torn 
me, and I bleed. I should have known 


what fruit would spring from such a 
seed.” | : |tarian Church, corner of Franklin and 


About as measly piece of union 
Cussedness as could be imagined oc- 
curred recently at Sioux Fals, S. D., 
where union vandals tore down the 
posters advertising the harvest festi- 
val which is to be held the first week 
in October. The posters were printed 
in a non-union office, and this fact so 
enraged the totemites that they com- 
mittea the dastardly deed. There are 
threats of prosecuting the vandals, 
and if there is evidence sufficient to 
convict, no time should be lost in 
bringing action against them. 


It is a disgraceful state of affairs 
when a few union fanatics are able to 
hold up work on the State Capitol of 
California. According to the Sacra- 
mento Unfon, such a hold-up came 
Rear being accomplished on Monday 
morning, September 17. The trouble, 
it seems, was precipitated by the send- 
ing of five union st iron work- 
ers San Francisco. When the 
men reached the State Capitol they 


found about a dozen non-union 
men at work on the job. A 
walking delegate soon arrived 


on the scene and declared that 
unless the free workmen were dis- 
missed he would call out all the union 
men, The matter was settled by the 
agreement of the non-union men to 

join the union. 

This incident is a fair 
by the 


their membership. 
„ not free will, 


rger proportion, 

truth could be definitely known) 
are held under the union lash by com- 
pulsion. No organization can prosper 
permanently which depends upon force 
for the accomplishment of {ts objects. 
Modern-day unionism must ultimately 
3 pieces because of its inherent 

ts and weaknesses. 


C. W. Post, in the Square Deal for 
September, hands out a few solid 
chunks of fact for the consideration 
of voters who may be inclined to lis- 
ten to the Gompers rattle-box. He 


“Demand of your candidate a state- 
ment that he will stand to represent 
the whole und not simply the 
few members of any trust or organi- 
zation. Just so sure as a public man 
bows to the labor trust and agrees to 
do its will, just so sure he deserts the 
people and joins the aliens working 
to extract extra gain from the public. 
He must be looked at for exactly 
what hé is and the people must elect 
their own candidates and not trust 
candidates if they care to preserve sa- 
cred their freedom and peace. The 
whole people want things done and are 
the great majority. The labor trust 
perhaps numbefs two million with a 
great part of that number unwilling. 
and the remaining seventy-eight mi- 
lion of the common people have some- 
thing to say when their interests are 
at stake.” 


Union Labor Folly. 


Striking linemen in the employ of 
the telephone sefvice of the city yes- 


‘|terday entered several business estab- 


lishments, under the pretense of re- 
pairing the wires or switehboards, and 
deliberately put the service out of or- 
der. This was done in a retaliation 
against the telephone company. It was 
a high-handed, outrageous proceeding, 
not only with reference to the com- 
pany itself, but more especially as to 
the innocent subscribers. Such acts 
as these only serve to alienate the sym- 
pathy of the public from strikers, who 
are largely dependent on popular sym- 
pathy for the advancement they make 
toward better conditions. 
It has always seemed that labor 
unions lack the saving grace of sensi- 
ble direction. Even admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that in a given case 
the union is absolutely right and the 
employer is absolutely wrong, the 
union loses ground when it resorts to 
violence, to the destruction of prop- 
erty, to the deliberate impairment of 
business, and especially when it in- 
volves innocent persons in its depre- 
dations. It is time that the impulse 
of many members of these unions to 
do mischief should be completely sup- 
pressed, in the interests of the unions 
themselves as well as in justice to the 
general public.—[Kansas City Star. 


Lew Wages in Germany. 

An International Labor News Bu- 
reau correspondent, writing from Ber- 
lin, Germany, says: 

Questions relating to improvement 
of conditions connected with home in- 
dustries in Germany are being eagerly 
digeussed. A commission of inquiry 
appointed by the King of Saxony has 
recently published its report. The in- 
dustries in which the conditions are 
the worst are passementerie, lace, arti- 
ficial flowers and toys. Among the 
pagsementerie workers the highest 
possible earnings seem to be 8 te. 
an hour, and the average only 4 — 
in American money. The lace workers 
who earn 10 pfennigs (100 pfennigs 
are equal to 25 cents) consider that 
good, but 2 and 3 pfennigs are not 
unusual. In the town of Pirna women 
are making artificial flowers for 4 
pfennigs an hour, and in the toy in- 
dustry an hour’s work is paid with 5% 
pfennigs. In a vast number of cases 
the workroom serves as kitchen and 
bedroom as well, and the low rate of 
pay obliges parents to insist on their 
children's assistance. Ninety hours a 
week is not unusual for adults, and for 
children sixty to sixty-six hours. 


Francisco 
Its; 


“The thorns which I have reaped are 


— — 
Says San Francisco Divine of 
Union Ruffianism, 
Like Religious Persecutions 
of the Olden Time, 
— — 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt Gives 
Totemites a Grilling. 


Services were held in the First Uni- 


Geary streets, San Francisco, for the 
first time since the earthquake and 
fire, on Sunday morning, September 16. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, who took. his text 
from St. Matthews, “O ye hypocrites, 
who discern the face of the sky, can 
ye not discern the signs of the times?” 
Mr. Leavitt took as the subject of his 
discourse, “Why Not Face Facts?” In 
the course of his remarks he gave ut- 


— 


terance to many ‘orceful truths 1 


0 


tive to the conditions prevailing in San 
Francisco. He said, in part: 

A time of crisis is upon our city. 
There is no need of pessimism, but 


‘everywhere men are under unusual 


strain. For a little time after the fire 
the spirit of brotherhood and co- 
operation ruled among us and united 
us to help build the ter, the better 
city that is to be. ut the idea now 
looks ‘a little far away. There is grave 
danger that we shall lose it altogether, 
and cheap and easy optimism is among 
us, which boasts of a city with a mil- 
lion in 1915. A million what? Good 
citizens, or just people? How much 
better off should we be if having five 
times as many people, the evils in our 
midst were also multipiled by five, 
five times as many saloons, five times 
as many gambling dens, five times «as 
many criminals, five times as many in- 
different citizens who do not vote, five 
times as many place-seekers, led by 


fa boss who sees to it that they do vote, 


and does anybody suppose there will be 
five times as many churches, and if 
there were, does anybody think that 
they would get out of the old ruts and 
be any more useful than the ones we 


town needs today 
is not mere boasting about how great 
and mighty we shall become, but an 
earnest effort to improve our city as 
well as to enlarge it. What the town 
needs is not so much rehabilitation of 
business as the rehabilitation of char- 
acter. We need not only clean streets, 
but clean hearts. We have had a bap- 
tism of fire; we now need a baptisn 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Jam an optimist by conviction, not 
merely by profession, so I believe all 
will be. well in the long run, because 
I believe in God, tn His presence in 
history, in the story of the nations and 
because I believe In man, in. human 
nature, not corrupt as the old theology 
taught, but essentially But I 
see evil in present conditions and am 
interested to see how we can improve 
our city as well as enlarge it. What 
are We preparing to offer as an induce- 
ment to strangers to settle in our midst 
except our beautiful location—that the 
good God did for us and we may take 
no eredit for it. What have we done 
ourgeives? What advantages of civi- 
lization have we to offer? 

“We may not be worse than others, 
but why not better than most? We had 
the chance of the century to put mis- 
takes behind and make a new start. 
But still the saloon is on every corner. 
Where is the evidence’ of public spirit 
in *citizens raising rents from to 
500 per cent., driving the poor into 
tents, forcing them to use relief money 
to pay exorbitant charges? 
the Building Trades Council 
that wages should not be Increased 
That pledge still stands unredeemed 
We might as well face the ‘facts; San 
Frantisco will not be permanently re- 
bullt under these conditions. 

“The goose that lays the golden ese 
has not Seen killed by the r unions, 
om | ag so far strangled as to look very 


am with the workingman in his 
rightful demand for better conditions 
and when conditions become intolerable 
T believe it is a sin to be patient and 
long suffering, but 1 should hate to 
have THEM USE THZ JAW BONE 
OF AN ASS. : 
“But what shall we say of the 
usual methods in this city toward the 
employer and the workman who does 
not —e to this club. They é¢ hor- 
rible. It is not even civilized warfare— 
IT IS MURDER. The methods in this 
city are like the 8 church ot 
the olden time, Our trade-unions here 
would do well to keep a little closer ac- 
count of public opinion. It would be 
a good plan for them to study mod- 
eration, for pubiic opinion is not ex- 
actly enthusiastic in its praise of the 
more recent record of unionism here or 
elsewhere. This everlasting agitation 
breeds a restiess, dissatisfied, sullen 
class of workers. The employer is to 
understand that the work is done as 
a favor and he will be mighty fortunate 
if it is well done. Pretty much all the 
work in this eity at the present time 
seems to be done against the grain. 
In spite of the highest wages and the 
best climate in the land for work, the 
number of workmen who take real 
pleasure in their work is pretty small. 
“If a man wishes to join a labor 
union, a political party. a 2 * 
church— well and let him 
in. If not, well and good, let him stay 
out, e way to drive truth home ts 
not by calling names. After all, ‘this 
unionism,’ as Dr. W. P. Gilman says, 


‘is not a high and holy thing, to dis- 


believe In which is blasphemy. It le a 
cool business arrangement, to be car- 
ried on with business honor and free- 
dom from rhetoric.’ 

“But everybody knows that union 
leaders are but taking lessons from the 
capitalists and exploiters of the people, 
and do biunderingly what these others 
do shrewdly. Capital is fast becom 
the most inhuman tyrant .the — 
has yet known, and t time is not far 
distant when citizens will recognise 
and use their right to ask of every 
rich man, ‘How did you get your 
‘money ” and What are ‘you going to do 
with it?’ 

“I do not underrate the splendid busi- 
ness enterprise and courage that goes 
to work in the face of great difficulties 
to upbulld our city and re@stablish 
business, but in this present competi- 
tive scramble for advantage and place 
we are in grave danger of losing our 
high ideals. 

“Again, while thousands of fami- 
lies are being supported by the bounty 
of generous friends who subscribed 
the relief funds, other hundreds of 
women are parading Van Ness avenue 
and the shopping district arrayed in 
expensive finery, such as would make 
the wearers a laughing stock of any 
other city in America or Europe. There 
is altogether too much of this display 
just now, rancid with the stench of 
cost, and lacking in that fine and 
high-bred simplicity which now, if 


never before, is especially becoming 


in us all. 

“The religion of America has been 
running on very, very narrow lines. 
and it is high time it should get out 


;of them. There is too much 


AWA 


ORD LEAVITT. 


ancy between the - religion of the 
churches and the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The churches must put aside 
a religion of ceremony unrelated to 
life, and put in a good, serviceable 
line of goods. Character must be put 
first. Schemes of salvation must now 
rank far lower than a reputation for 
common honesty. The people are 
coming to suspect.that the preachers 
‘do mot say all they know, but hold 
back some truth for policy’s sake; 
that they affect in the pulpit to indorse 
the language and formulas of a by- 
gone generation; while they do not 
defend them in private conversation, 
in travel or at a dinner party. If 
this is t they are playing a very, 
dangerous \game when they try to 
make the Ameriéan people think there 
can be a nominal assent to a creed 
when there is not a hearty assent. 
“Today the churches offer promise 
of individual, personal salvation. That 
may be helpful, but to the majority 
of people in the midst of the every- 
day struggle for bread, such a gospel 
has little attraction, They want one 
which shall tell them ‘how earth shall 
be made heaven and God, and picture 
truth and love to be seen and recog- 
nized as triumphant here and now.’ 
Will any one assert that Christ meant 
less than this when he preached the 
Gospel of the kingdom? ‘Why not 
frankly say, says Dr. Harton, ‘the 


7 


housing question is our question. 
Healthy conditions in the factories 
and shops are our concern. A living 


wage, reasonable hours of labor, har- 


monious relations between labor and 


capital are our interests?“ 

But in spite of all its faults, the 
manufactory of good men, the nursery 
fof the forces which shall redeem the 
city,are, after all. in the main to ‘be 
found in the imperfect churches. But 
the church must face the facts, must 
live at close hands with the people, 
must open up the narrow highways 
and face the problems of social sina, 
corrupt politics and general lawless- 
ness. Never was there a greater need 
than now for brave, constructive, re- 
ligious work in San Francisco for the 
product which the church best helps 
to develop is that now most needed 
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liances, and work to the radical end, 
by means of a new organization. . For 


the most part, these men have found 


berths in the Socialist party. But such 


men do not represent the average. 
conservative, clear-headed working 
man. The average working man will 
continue, in the immediate future, to 
do as he has done in the past—stick 
with his old party organization.” 


RANK, 


Now, Jones, he is President of the big 
bank | 


And a man sir of very superior rank; 
And he scowls on the fat cashier 
“ Amere 


truth 
But he must be kept in his place, 

. forsooth!” | 
And Cashier Brown, he kinder looks 

own | 

With a sneering and a lordly frown 

On Jenf#ins the Paying Teller, 
“That feller, | 
A teller! 

All right in his place no doubt, but 


he 
Must not get familiar with Cashier 
me!“ 


The Teller he cringes to Brown the 
Cashier, 
But he puffs himself up when the 
book-k "Ss near. 
(The hook-keeper—§$12 per!) 
“What, sir! 
You infer 
That you're as important as me? 
Go to! 

Kindly recall after this, who is 
who!” - 
The book-keeper scowls on the mes- 

senger. He 


The Porter he kicks the poor 
“Oh, Scat! 
Ketch a rat?“ 
And the cat to the rat, it says, 

“You'll agree 
That thé Lord he ordained you to be 

et by me!” 


Advises the Porter not to be “too 
cat; 


among us. God must be served, not 
with form or ritual, but in bearing 
the burdens of sociéty, relieving its 


in the Christ spirit. This is the re- 
ligion of the Son of Man, and the only 
preparation for the kingdom that 
amounts to anything.” 


Mr. D. M. Parry's Opinion. 

In a recent interview on the Gom- 
pers's party Mr. Parry said: 

“There are about three interests that 
men have in life, that they will not 
allow any one to interfere with. The 
first is hie family; the second, his 
business, and the third, his politics. 
The members of organized labor are 
now largely allied with the one or the 
other of the large parties. And the 
Clear-headed, sane-minded laboring 
man is not going to break his old 
affiliations to follow . after 
strange gods. True, there will be, as 
there always have been, men radical 
enough to break their old party al- 


— 


needs, helping in social, commercial, | 
political and philanthropic activities, 


Now this is the scheme of creation; 
| I know 
/You’ll find such gradations wherever 
you go. 
(E'en the banker has his 


superiors) ; 
Superior“! 
“Inferior!” 
But who can say in a system like 


that | 

Which is the better, the banker or 
rat? 

—[T. K. H., ‘Globe-Democrat. 


A Versatile Tree. 

Jack Brewer of Brewers, Ky., has a 
tree at home whose actions he cannot 
quite understand. Last year it pro- 
duced some of the finest pears in the 
| surrounding country, while this year a 
fine crop of beautiful apples has ap- 
peared. The tree is four years old and 
was purchased from some nursery, the 
name of which Mr. Brewer had for- 
gotten. He is anxious for some one 
to solve the mystery and tell him the 
name of the tree. —[Maysville Mes- 
senger. 


GOOD CIT 
AND THE 


— 


CLOSED SHOP. 


HE good and ‘tle citizen 


will always status 


‘he does not know all of 


becility as will lead him to deny that 
t * 


whereby he may serve his fellow If he is 0 patriotic citizen, he also 


man and the community, as well ds 
himeelf, and while he helps himeeif, 
he cant be a good and patriotic. citi- 
zen, a decent man, if he so involves 
that he do-this. Bui 
does the decent man. who is a member 
of a closed-chop union, pretend that 


he is helping bis fellow-man when be 


is insisting that employment be re- 
stricted to himself and his ‘fellow 
members of the closed-shop union? 
Does he pretend that he is serving 
the best interests of the community 
when he holda himself at any time 
on the summons of the walking dele- 
gate of his union to not only abandon, 
with his fellow unionists, his employ- 
ment, but also to prevent, by any 
means whatsoever, any one else from 
taking it up? Does he pretend to be- 
lieve, himself, that when this action 
thus deranges the business of the com- 
munity, as it always does, inflicting | 
damage and loss upon all the people 
of the town, he is serving or promot- 
ing the best interests of the commu- 
nity? Does he not know that he is 
pursuing a course which is purely 
selfish, and intended to help only 
himeelf and the fellow members of his 
union, without the siightest regard or 
consideration for any one, else on 
earth? It is not likely that avy one 


knows that he must be in favor of 
| equal opportunities for all and special 
privileges for none—uniess indeed 
such privileges may be chivalrously 
conceded to the weak and otherwise 
helpless. But as a closed-shop union- 
ist he pursues and seeks to secure to 
himself and his fellow unionists all 
the opportunities tp his line of busi- 
ness, and seeks to make his organi- 
zation strong in order that he and his 
fellow members may enjoy special 
privileges. 

As a good citizen he stands for the 
security of life, person and property, 
and is pledged by the terms of his 
own manhood to the preservation of 
the peace. But as a member of the 
closed-shop union he finds himself 
pledged to indorse, countenance, con- 
done or approve if he does not actu- 
ally assist in the taking of a human 
life, or the maiming of a fellow-man, 
or the destruction of another man’s 
property, whether it congists of the 
right to earn his bread in the sweat of 
his brow, or in a manufacturing or 
mercantile business, or in that good 
reputation among men that brings 
customers to the shop. HF he is a de- 
cent man and a good citizen, he will 
not assist in a murder for a valuable 
or any other consideration, and yet 
us member of a closed-shon unton 
he. congents to profit by that increase 
in wages or restriction of employment 
that may he brought about by the ter- 


will be willing to acknowledge that 
he is in such a state of mental im- 


ror inspired by the bloody deed.—[Th 
Square Deal for September. 


Some of the Falsehoods of the Labor 
Trust Bully Exposed. 

At a conference held a few weeks 
‘ago with the Executive Committee of 
the Central Federation of Labor and 
representatives of several local labor 
unions in New York City,, as reported 
in the newspapers, the statement was 
made by Mr. Gompers concerning the 


jentry of organized labor into politics 
“that the movement was different in- 


many respects from any similar move- 
ment in the past as it had been forced 
upon the unions through the neglect 
of the interests of labor by the local 
and national legislatures.’ 

In making this assertion the head 
of the labor trust betrays either gross 
ignorance of the facts in the case or 
a gross disregard for the truth. He 
ought to know, it is inconceivable 
that he does not know, that the very 
reverse of what he says is true. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
collected and published in one volume 
a few years ago, the various acts of 
Congress and the legislatures of the 
various States enacted at the request 
and for the special benefit of labor. 
over 1400 pages, closely printed in 
purpose of protecting and benefiting 
labor. 


No such body of laws has ever been 
enacted for the benefit of any other 
interest. No other interest has ever 
asked so much. 
- The assertion is an illustration of 
the character of the charge so freely 


“= 


the rights and interegm 


mon people as distinguishes 


books: are loaded dows 


erations of what Mr. 

fellow-demagogues of ali 
in mind when they howl 
tal. Corporations and firms 
business Interests and rich 
legislated about, but in nine 


and cut down the profits 
make in business, 
legislation has not been 0 
to enlarge their privileges 


greater powers upon them 
them more and more values 
for their investment which 
time and the toil of. thelr ¢ 
sinews. In no other land 
been co much consideration 
workingmen, nor such @ 


capital. 
The labor chief presumes 


small type, of laws enacted for the | 


and tnthinking among ous 


that the laws have been 
they are rich, and that 


made by demagogues_of all sorts that | take care of itself—[The 


ot the 


rich receive but scant 


hands of Congress and ut} 
tive bodies. And yet this 
cally contrary to the aun 


shown by the statutes Ou 
hedging about and restricting 


aboat 
and 
men 


of ten it is to restrict their Br. 


set rigid limitations upon thes 


while — 


Testrigt 
‘them greater advantages, 


171 


jealous 


fulness exercised over what & 


ignorance of the people, just 


und the muck rakers general 
“| As so published they make a book of | 


the 
an 


* 


te 


men will readily accept his 
| statement_of as gospel 
that they wi eve that 

No other one interest in the 4 * 
‘country has eyer received so much at- 
j tention at the hands of our Jawmakers. 


— 


Through Virginia 


NORFOLK (Va.) Sept. 8.—Many of 
us have seen Virginia from the car 
windows. I have seen the Old Domin- 
ion from the inside. That is decidedly 
more interesting. Having just return- 
ed from an automobile tour through 
the rural districts of the original 
American commonwealth, touching al- 
so the State capital and other urban 
places, I esteem it a privilege to tell 
you a few ‘things about the real Vir- 
ginia. This is the Virginia which you 
do not read about in books, but it is 
not less interesting than are those 
parts of the State that have been her- 
alded to universal renown. Every foot 
of Virginia soil is saturated with his- 
tory; the grasses and mosses exude 
history; 
Relds exhale h . Just here it 
should be stated that in Virginia a 
ereek or brook or small river is a 
“run.” This explanation will assist 
you to a primary comprehension of 
the meaning of Bull Run, where the 
battle was fought, called by the Con- 
federates the battle of Manassas, so 
named for the neighboring town. 

The occasion of this trip had to do 
with current history. It was under- 
taken for the purpose of mapping out 
a route for the Glidden automobile 
tour to the Jamestown Exposition 
next June. Every year, under the aus- 
pices of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, a hundred or more of those 
fortunate gentlemen who can own and 
operate expensive touring cars make 
a thousand-mile tour over country 
roads, through cities of interest and 
rural sections of still greater interest, 
in contest for the Charfes J. Glidden 
Touring Trophy. Next year they pro- 
pose to make the Jamestown Ter-cen- 
tenial Exposition, on the southern 
shore of Hampton Roads near Nor- 
folk, their objective point. : 


Augustus Post of New York City, 
formerly chairman of the tour com- 
miitee and still an enthusiastic mem- 
ber, who knows perhaps moré about 
American country roads than an 
other man living, undertook to map 
out a rotite from Washington to Nor- 
folk. He shipped his touring car, a 
White steamer, from New York to 
Norfolk by boat, and set out from the 
Offices of the exposition to discover 
the city of Washington by way of 
Richmond. Accompanying Mr. Post 
were Mr. Robert H. Sexton, chief of 
the exposition’s department of Con- 
grosses and Special Events, and Mr. 
Theodore C. Muller, the offic pho- 
tographer, with myself as “offichal road 
recorder.” By miles and tenths of 
miles, as indicated by the speedom- 
eter, records were noted of the land- 
marks, the turns in the roads, the side 
roads, the cross roads, the historic 
paints and other things calculated to 
,afford, when reversed, a route which 
the Glidden tourists cannot fall to 
follow. 


The route selected out of Norfolk 

was by way of Portsmouth, Suffolk 
and Petersburg, south of the James 
River, to Riehmond, and thence to 
Washington by the old Telegraph 
road, through Fredricksburg, Manas- 
sas and Fairfax Courthouse. Mr. Post 
found the roads from Norfolk to. Rich- 
mond satisfactory, but decided to make 
a trip around Harper’s Ferry from 
Washington, through the famous 
Shenandoah Valley and down to Rich- 
mond, where he found much better 
roads. This route for the northern 
part of the tour no doubt will be rec- 
ommended to the committee by Mr. 
Post. li passes through a section 
more interesting historically and oth- 
erwise than is the territory- bisected 
by the Telegraph road. and, though 
somewhat longer, it will he more prac- 
ticable, 
The road from Norfolk to Richmond 
passes through the great Tidewater 
section of Virginia. For nearly a hun- 
dred miles out ffom Norfolk this part 
of the State is a vast peanut feld. of 
course many other things are raised. 
but the peanut is the farmer’s staple 
product. On each side the peanut 
fields stretch away for miles, neatly 
cultivated, the absence of weeds show- 
ing the thriftiness of the Virginia 
Tidewater farmer. Here and there 
great cornfiel?g also are to be seen, 
uit always the cornfield is bordered 
and bounded by the peanut. 

“What are the principal products 
of this part of Virginia?” inquired a 
member of our party, passing through 
the pretty village of W 


the trees and- “runs” and 


replied the facetious native, 


thereby hangs 


tion. 


by hand labor, except 
employed. 
working in the peanut bine 


fortnight before killing, 


to the pork. 


ag inst a gate. 
every stranger. 


in sight. 


“It is.” will be the reply, 


country: the other side 
fence country,” the native 
tell vou. 


bevond that fence and gate 


kept in pasture or shut up 
From this point on the pigs 


pigs, they flourish in a Deana 
try, being fed on the 


the nuts may impart a pee 
At a point nearly a e 
from Norfolk the road rune Sm 
This is a 
“Isn't this a county road? 
eler is sure to ask of the Om 


“Then why is that gate tiem 
“This side of the gate iam 


Further que ions elicit the 
stock law, requiring that alam 


an no longer are they seem 
roads, running terrifiedly @ 


STORY OF A UNIQUE TOUR OVER HISTORIC SOIL IN SEARCH GE 
A ROUTE FOR GLIDDEN TOUR TO JAMESTOWN EXPOSITiON@ 


‘By Robertus Love. 
“Pigs. peanuts and peer 


Both pigs and pickaninniee 
pednuts, were largely in 
interesting 
The raising of 
pickaninnies to help with 
After the goobers ate Diam 
they must be separated 89 de 
le 
where machinery for that Simm 
The little negroes 
as their parents, earn a 


order @ 


I 


8 


4 
cag? 
borg: 


the automobile, jumping 


pastures ip which abide 


following it to the limit 
tures and then trying @ 
fence. 


this Tidewater Virginia 
a garden spot. Nearer 


his mouth in wonderment 


is a sandy loam and ther 


dearth of water. 


the way, water was a mom 
thing. Unusual rainfalls 
the roads in places, making 
ficult for the time being, 


some hospitable farmhouse 
necessary by reason Of ® 
and the raising of a ford 


the cry upon several 


and let the water rum 
feet before plunging inte 
At no point, however, @ 


without success. The UM 
plowed up the water likes 
with swifter and more 
cess. 

The arrival of the car # 
ton created something of ® 
Mr. Post had stated 
that he desired to find 
their worst condition, 3 
best, and this desire wae 
afew miles before 
reached, particulary 
where the main road ¥# 
the machine plunged inte ® 
hole. Most of the mi 
to the machine was sul 
when the car e 
into the national capital 


vania avenue crowds gat 
to learn whence and why 
come. 
Washington au 

thusiastic over the prag 
to the exposition nent 
them declaring that they 
old Telegraph road — 
to Richmond, whether 0 


den tourists select tie 
Valley route. 


tenced to a years 

to serub a barrack 
tooth brushes, ™ German 
very strict, in the matte 
and the tooth 
damaged. -I Evening Nee 


tle and fine horses and Malem 
which display a most cura 


dome 
in the big touring car oer 


During the trip under . 
had 
continued to fall upon 


adding to the thrill of @® 
Now and then a stop OF& 


suddes 
in 
“Wait till the ford runs Gae5 


Mr. Post was quite willing @ ang 
down 


ia this 
driver undertake the passage * 


the @ 


one 


that 
rome 
several stopping places 
the a 


* 
will 
wast 


A German subaltern nas 

degradation for compelling 


way and that when the “howl 
But from time to time oan 


ven 


There is perhaps no more aa 
ritory in the United Stan 
1 
Nortolt 
the Jamestown Exposition * 
kinds of vegetables are 
abundance, the crops be 
as to make even a Kansas Gi 


travel ! 
was 


scot. 


1 


weft, 
a 


take 


an 


My 


favor the rich and that 
have failed to regard the e 
the workingmen. But the 
that the basic consideration gm 
bulk of economic legislation 
a regard for the welfare ct 
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of interest an factory appeared, the child was free, | course in most Northern manufactur- | ¢™tly awakened to the fact that some lumber with the exception of tamarack 5 per man just told me it was — rh Ay 4 12 
. and we are asked to assume that at ing States; in the Southern States it action must be taken or the rapacity railroad ties, and other timbers for * t. An average ofi-.Pearson’s Weekly. | |) Bee 1 
ae some period before the “factory” sys-| Promises to take about twenty-five of the lond-grabber would result in railroad construction work. The larg- , 20 15 a a 
Mance in bas tem was introduced, everybody's chil- Years. separating the government from what est dressed timber which can be 
ier | dren had time to go to school, to play, The risk in the South, to speak little remained of the public lands. As turned out will be 14x15 inches, and | * — N er * 
we to live healthier lives, and to be free plainly, is that this will be delayed too dene at last of an intelligent ap- not longer than 33 feet. ange N — SS — e 
Shall from the thraldom of work. and that race whose — of our arid 15 protection against fire every — * 
have The factory, we are constantly told, ren are working not going | pie s far-reaching impor- bui is provided with a sprinkler : 3 i : K 191 
nas enslaved the child. As a matter to school will be placed at a disad- tance to the future greatness of our system A : aes N 1 
et fact . wouid be more just and ac-| Vantage with the colored race, whose nation. Congress enacted a law known, The log reservoir is dtvided into j : 0 
curate to say that the has, as — in factories It is now with a combined capacity of 11 % 
bart of the industrial system with are going ‘to school. — not far dis- 17,000,000 feet. Logs are brought to — 
: gation act win de the mill either by rail or on the waters — 1 uy fly aa 
the which. we are familiar, emancipated The demand for the restriction of * * 8 3 „ 
5 hild labor is too often treated by the acknowledged generally as the most of the Palouse River. When the mill 1 r 
by the child. The only chance the child © y 3 2 
has ever for schooling. abundant | factory owner and manager as the portant and beneficial act passed by is running night and day it will re- 
the recent play, treedom was demand of the philanthropist, ignor- | ur Congress within the last forty quire 10 trains a day, of 30 cars each. „ 
Man- through all the ages the denied and ant of nes real conditions. The philan- * — hae nation on to keep the saws going. : HE very next timeyou time to get in quandary 8 . 1 att 
| delayed birthright of childhood, has thropist is on his side too often blind migatiest tasks it has yet . shonpi ke 
— — *. 2 the industrial system of tacks are but part of the 3 n ert. It is a work of internal expan-| The Canned Goods Exchange, of a point to see the Artloom there's lots else then 8 1 a 4 if + 
Josef 11 If I were to take you to any land in is massing. N ane Baltimore, has decided to abolish the Tapestries. | 
² ̃7˙ that an thin ty. the frat Occupant of the | and | What if you don’ The | 
ought at the| WHite House whose knowledge of the | state pure-food Ia t if you don't need The artistic beauty and 
bexan preceded acto earliest possible moment to relieve; West was not gain rom books and | o nye ** 
1 — public 4 on | find all the children at works. itself of this labor, and the demand from whom the desert holds no se- to the requirements of the Federal law them now if youre a wearing qualities of Art- 7 15 be TRY 
of 3 oon there | steam, unorganized by the factory and i am certain that for every man “Within the last few years the area merce. President Orem, according to a. eee Tapestries are out of 2 a +, fans | 
* of leg- gg with nn vo 9 here, duty and obligation in this great of the sage brush country has been the Baltimere American, in speaking to need ‘some of them all proportion to their mod- : - 5 eh 25 * hale : | 
ecow. ot e to —. t n — issue present themselves in a different narrovwing and there has been wrested on the subject, said: sooner ] thi | 
Sere has —— avety stom taber. light when he realizes that his own —— long regarded as abso- “When a packer receives an order or later and this est Prices. | 4 
Some textile, The man in every industry expects — — — from Dakota it ts accompanied by aa. foreknowledge will save 
car at — * metal body — primitive conditions, where re factory, the demands of ignorant pa-| fertility, greater in extent then the extract from the State food law, and you a whole lot of puzzling, Curtains—Solid colors, Mercer- | 3 „ 1 1 
= eee textiles are spun and woven by rents for employment or the demand Commonwealths of Massachusetts and the Packer has to pack accordingly, N ized, Duplex, Oriental, Silk, ae 1 
— — — ee *＋ where every iron tool | = patient- on the other side for extreme legis-| Connecticut and capable of supporting and so on for other States. In many and planning, perhaps ver- a , | a o> ERS) 8 
Ind the ee child | ly shaped on the Nr where every | lation, but that he is bound himself an equal population, More than $100,- States it is required that the contents ation. | : add, Brocade ams e 11 4 
＋ 2 ha 2actory owner, as employer, and | 000.000 has been expended in, irriga-|of each can be printed on the label | Velour, $3 to $20, Wide. ——— 
was € — wheel, to use al ede above all, as cNizen. to remember that | tion works, and 60,000 miles of canals; and many houses have refused to fill When fixing-u time or diversity of 
not in — produce. The c 4 © in. the regulation of this issue follows nom carry the life-giving waters to such orders, because it would mean 
at 40 en — de- dustries of this period is an in ustrial | social law as regular. as inevitable | 10,000,000 acres which each year pro- the revealing of valuable trade secrets. house-cleaning time, or orings. ' “y 141 ; 
and as inexorable as those of nature, | @uce crops valued at more than $150,-| Rather than give away their secrets moving time comes, 
a and that it is as unwise to resist as | 900.900. . they refuse to do bu: or 7 
— — 12 conditions, the 2 it would have been in an earlier age) “Exclusive of Alaska and our island States making such e guests arrive, it's t the 9 Covere—Bagdad, Ori- 0 1 4 
ing a bor 0 ren from stage im tei 900. acres in the arid the Federal law. : | „ . 
pasture. a state in which every | Various land laws. In extent thi | eat cade and Velour. $3 and PLE. 
You have only to leave the railroad | child will be educated until it is six- equale the combined areas of England, their wide Fn Aci 8 — u Each ual af 12 N 
in the South and travel as 1 have for teen or eighteen years old, and in Scotland, Wales, Germany, France, It- in the new law which prohibits the e 1 ae 
which — ay. Turkey, Denmark and be of coloring matter to conceal in- 
throug mountain enough in classes the least we to the Netherlands. feriority, Packers heretof — 
gion which extends from Southwestern | permit this education. “Conservative scientists estimate been in t 
Pennsylvania to Northeastern Ala- — that the public domain contains not — * 117 
or go in a fishing boat along; The vow ie than 30,000,000 acres of lands for harmless, to give uniform to — 
or — the “ge of labor | south stoppin: in the stating that Mrs. Alice Longworth isn’t y storing floods and no cause for misapprehension, we have * 
* fourteen and six in both cases, in a bit stuck up. She } ion cream ng the necessary regulating | decided to do away with the practice chy 
ied homes of the people, sharing their life soda just as much as she did when a canals and ditches. Everything put up in the — 
thing 824 food, and watching thelr work. io girl. “The potentiality of this irrigable| house is subjected'to 240 degrees — 
has yourself in communities Where How modest still sweet Princess area will be more fully appreciated | beat, which pasteuri 
„ment been and! the labor of the when zen the fruit or 
prise he the child is indispensably Alice” seems, it is remembered that the den- meat. There is 
has coma it of | necessary in order to fight hunger, Though Europe welcomed her with | sity of population of irrigated areas in tives.” no need of preserva- 141 
clothing and provide for one bands and bannets; tha the same. varies from 5 to Maryland is said 
Which | months in ine year when food and fuel Which simply braves that she who persons to the acre. Using the low mare 
ter — be bare needed. The child in such homes frigid. tastes, not frigid dest unit it will be seen tha the — — ut ‘ 
owe is at work as soon as he can toddle. manners! [London Tribune. lamation of our irrigable do- included in that enumeration, > 
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T HARDLY seems possibic at the vacation time 
and summer are and that we already 
— =p for the work of the winter. 

so it seem to some 


7 


wondering 


— vacati to mean 
W., there is still ef summer 
air and the promise of many 8 fall days ahead 


long. That te the way most yotng pefeons, and 
With a good many older ones, too, and I am not at all 
tare thet it is a bad thing. There is a sayirg, you 
Snow, “he that reaches after a gown of =. — Fold 

seize one of the sleeves,” and we are con- 
Stantly ing told to “aim high” and “to > hitch our 
wagon te a star.” It we plan 


eut rather mere 
—4 lish, there ie at least a. 
our turain & good amount of work, while * low 
aim om connotes low achievement. 

Whateve tever Fs mean te de with yourselves this -win- 


as anything else. I 
worthy of the mame, and 1 den't care for the kind of 
usements that some one has call leasure exer- 

“ If you can’t go into a thing whole-heartedly 
and get re or Wen * of it, I think it is bet- 
ter not to go inte that special thing at all, but te turn 
your attention to something 8 


mind and enlist your energies. ou will never do 
realiy geod work, or play, either, in anything you 
attack in an indifferent ‘ 


Various Cities 


would be 0 
hew to make few things, ‘also. 


D who are most 4 X. to take on 
* pth. is an illustration of my point. 
Another Alabama Girl 


of age. and mp ecccupation is telephone 


For Army 


write me 
tke anyone ng. 1 25 


take of ut? 
What Do My Girls Think? | 
ha he 3 ii t 
consider to go out with pthet 
men when only considers m in the 
At may — 
née Banee does on — 
views on. K Los Angeles, Cal). 
Here is pic on which I would ine te bave the 
judgment of of the girls who have 
cerning biy, my theories 


idea is that an engagement sho 
and that there 


warmer. 

he friendships are such as this 
should ad — call on the 

girls who were friends fore his \ gement or 

why the girl should not continue to calls 

her men friends. As a rule, neither the nor the man 

has much qu for any society exce that of the 

beloved 


t But it always E 2 hard to me 
that a friend of either sex shou uddenly and 
ent man or girl\has become 
engage 


As to inviting other girls to entertainm 
jut with other mem that is a different t 
Sneagement is once announced, is usually taken for 


“ranted that the engaged pair shall appear in 


en, and the supposition is that each 
be wit 7 the other than with any one eee. 

As i say. however, I think this so interesting topic 
that I hope the Is = give me their opinions on\it, so 
that I can r for the benefit of ther 

ng 
— my request that. in on this or 
giris will 


on one 
often 
the eyes 


wri 


b 
my corresponde nts. 


Cotton Bolls 


n Bou as w 

— things I will 
Boston and 


pieces of or velvet satin 
a shut-in 


mise the places ‘along, to Wellesiey >. 


my 


address? 
True Girl” 


te be helped in 


This 
or 
MAY I. 


We bare many other girls with the same agree 
doubtless be giad to to correspond with “May LB” 


Write to the City President 


I have . 2 th study of the no under the 
best is city ords, and will delighted to 
help any of —4 who are interested along 

MX R. K (Lae 
| am ere such an offer as this will be K ab 
by some of our Los Angeles Busy Bees. N 


Musical Help 


dare my membership card framed 

begin i the dar 

getting 

the 


would Wke to learn to 


ents oF going 


side 


collector, and one for 
“Hope's 


tente that 
Someti 


I know there are certain of you 
You throw 


yourselves and soul into the work of your sub- 

clubs and ters, whenever i get a letter from 

vou Is ‘full of accounts of or that vou 
are doing for Bach and All. But there 


are “gthare who work parentiy as the spirit moves 

them, and, if | may from their records, their 
re are in the way of taking a day off a good deal 

ener than they are entitled to it. Alongside of 
those | put the girls who begin with enthusiasm and 
write long accounts of what t 4 are going te do, and 
then are easily discouraged and give up at the first 
rebuff or set k. Such girls need a mental-and moral 
i brace them to constancy of effort. 
mes I think their failure is due to their not 


ost at thie first. They were mine 
would be an easy thing 
forming or t unn a sub-club, or ~y 
up the share of work they had undertaken 
always a mistake to go into a thing without counting 
the cost in andes, but those are the fine workers 
who count the cost and then pay it afterward. 
You who read the: e do not need to be told the 
work we are daing and wid 
of intimations of what Hach and 
scores of girls all over the country. 
wan’ the while. We have many gi 
enough imbued with the spirit of their . to lo 
to bring into our sociiety more and more girls, order 
t we nese that the 1 of our belp — 
t is from t * am constantly receiving 


to 


ested and ong j 
ceed in 


cheer. 
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P resid ent 


de filled up 
to 1 us, I only 
> same enthusiasm, the same 
n new members. Many 
ection for me and their 


PLAN YOUR WINTER WORK WITH AND ENTHUSIASM, SAYS MRS. HERRICK 


a new ir! 


wish to sere it in some way, when, if they would but 
think, t Ba know that there is nothing ¢t | 


re t 
mit more than one! 


mbership or for wor the per- 
1 affection ‘That is a good lever, in one 
way; but the 


t it will do te help and enrich 
holds good about all other kinds of work, in 


— 


TWELVE LESSONS IN 


ESPERANTO 


and M. 
rican use 


BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 


LESSON V. : 
The principal prepositions are: 
Of Position. 
Antad. before. En, in, into. 
Apud, near (by) Post, after, behind. 
Ge, at (place). Sub, under. 
Cirke®, around. Super, over. 
Auster. outside. Sut, of, upon. 
Al, to, toward. Tra, through. 
De, of, from, by. Trans, across, beyond. 
de. from ta Gis, up to untn 
Of Circumstance. 
Anstatat, instead of Malgrat, in spite of. 
Dum, while, during. Per, by means of, by. 
El, out otf Par, for, in favor of (atm). 
Inter, between, among. Preter, alongside, beside. 
Kontrat, against. Pri, co about. 
Kun, with (in company). Pro, for, for the sake of 
(cause). 

Krom, beyond, except. 
Lat, according to. oe : 


Da, of (after a noun of measure, number oF quan- 
tity). Po, at the rate of (distributive). . 

The general rule is that prepositions govern the 
nominative case. But in order to show direction or 
“movement toward,” the accusative is employed, 
either alone or following a preposition: La birde 
fiugas en la Cambro: the bird flies in (about in) the 
chamber. La birdo flugas en la Cambron: the bird fies 
in (into) the chamber. Al and @is sufffciently show the 
direction, and are always followed by the nominative. 

In some phrases the choice of the proper preposi- 
tion is somewhat dificult. If no preposition should 


dem to ft the place, use the general preposition “je.” 


IL vaso estas plena je sablo: the vase is full of sand. 
Suffixes (Sufiksoj). 


Metro. chief, leader, head; Bipot ship; Sipeatre, ship 


captain. Isto, profession, calling; boto, boot; botisto, 


bootmaker. Ho, instrument, tool; sew; 


‘Filo, needle. 


Barelo, barrel. 

Forko, fork. 

Gase gas. 

Glaso, glass. 

Hor logo, clock. 

Karate, decanter 

Kaldrono, kettle. Gledl, to tron. 

Kaserolo, stewpan. te glide 

Kaliko, calico. Maki, to bew chop. 

Kesto, box, chest. Komenci, to commence 
cork Kovri, te cover 

Kruco, pitcher, fag. - j-Kudri, to sew. ~ 

Kulero, % Lasi, to leave, let alone. 

Kuavo, Peti, to request, 

Lampo, Peutri, to paint 

Lanterne, Pezi, t weigh, 

Ligne, wood. Porti, to carry. 

Marteleo, hammer. ‘Preni, to take. 

Nane nail. Respekti, to respect. 

Objeeto, object Saluti, to salute. 

Pingle, pin. ; Begi, to saw. 

Piado, dish. Skulpti, to sculpture, 

Pleto, tray. Soveli, to shovel. 

Pote, pot. Teni, to hold. 

Sako, sack. Tiri, to pull. 

Sitelo, pail. Tondi, te shear (with scie- 

sors). 

ube, screw. Tranti, te cut | 

Supuje, soup-tureen. Other Words. 

Taso, cup. . Cetere, besides, otherwise. 

Tejero, plate. Ne...plu, not. . . any 

Vase. vase. Nu! well! (exclamation). 
Adjectives. Precipe, espesialiy, particu- 

Akra, 

Estimata, esteemed. Subite, suddenly. 

Kapabla, cagable. Sulfite, enough, sufficiently. 


Ve! alas! (exclamation), 


A Merry Bit of Verse 


birds in May, 
4 bullfinch was a fo #1 te him, and all ve had to do 


ra rather miss my anrin d than never hear a fiddle play, 
* ee — up and left us this has been an- 


Arrah, — — lad, aad we'll fove ye when ye sing 


kor 
Shure, Fe, We're growin’ ‘older, and yell maybe come’ korto, kaj estingos ilin nokte je la dekunua. Li devas 


te; 
81 “tel Dear” or “The Bees Among the Ling” for us 
“Seat, e d shake a * to hear “Phe Pigeon on the 


Shure, 1 had the muste, but there come on him 4 


N 
He — 2 have stayed the boy he was and never 
growed a man. 


1 1 2 his face before his time to range, 


Skribilaro, lavvaso, korktirilo, desegnajo, florpoto, 
antadeambro, malilerta, antafie, utileco, malutila, lig- 
nejo, forkego, karbero, skatoicto, botelege, anstataii, 
lerteco, poste, difektajo. man- 
Silaro, plenaga, balaajo, falCilo, kudristino, kuiristino, 
kuirestro, trancilo, balailo, tenilo, prenilo, skribisto, 
horlo@isto, flugilo, tondilo, segilo, tambristino, urb- 


demand. tro, gladilo, provincestro, glitiloj, hakilo, tudiio. 


Reading. 


carve tan la plankon en la antaiCambro. La pingloj kaj 


kudriloj estis metitaj de la Kudristine en skatoleton, 
kia ku@as sur la table. Mi iros ia proksiman fanden 
kun mia ame, la skuiptisto, sur la kamparon, Ce 
lian fratgn, kiu estas pentristo; kaj ni logos Ge tid ti 
unu tutan semajnon. Kie vi trovie la desegnajojn de 
mia filino, kaj bien vi metis in? Mi trovis, sinjorino, 
Ja Gesegnajojn sub la kanapo en la salono, kaj mi 
metis ilin en la tirkeston de la skribotablo de fratilino 
Solo Cu mi sinjoro sur kien tablou 


dek frankojn. La Kuiriste kuSis sur 
_kuirejo beletan ple to, kaj tiu 
“tivita per la fajrejoj. Ni eniru, se 
salonon, tien sinjoros antaé 
tristoj, vi parolados plesure 


utileco de bela desegnajo af — 0 skulptajo. Li ne 
“there.” dots one iros Ce la dentiston hodiad Gar sia patrino estas mal- 
to have bit sana. Metu la korktirtlon, la najlon, kaj la prenilojn 
graver selections. en tiu skatolon. | 
THE 161 Letter (Letero). 
toa we'd 1 than Estimata sinjoro, 


mi, ke vi havas 


as to fame the song Je wanted and he'd ging it for serviston, kiun vi ne bese@aé dum la somero. Car 
“Up ‘Ther Hanke mi tre bezonas fun por anstatadi mian 
is — here Niow” and his “Look About and kulriston, kiu hierad per hae af tro akra segilo 
Shure ¢ songs of an traneis al si unu fingrés, mj estus tre se vi 
A in the Cori, tee, and “Mc Wiolile Never d Cry volus prunti al mi vian serviston, por ke li venu kun 
5 ni en nian kampodomon dum la monata Julio. Tie li 
“The Pretty Gir Giri 1 Coursted” and There's ‘Fhrouble in devos port! matene true unu sakon da karbo en la 
kuirejon at segi kaj hakt la necesan lignon; poste li 
Shure, mu s n, balaos la korton antad la domo kaj Sovelos la mal- 
The — be d — the is pura join kaj balaajojn. Post la tagmezo u lavos la 


grandaji kaldronojn kaj kaserolojn, dum la éambris- 
tine lavas la pladojn, telerojn, glasojn, forkojn, Kule- 
ron kaj trantilojn. Vespere li ekbruligos la lampojn 
kaj kandelojn en la Cambraro. kaj la lanternon sur la 


Sradbi 
deziras, 


esti kapabla najli rapide grandan keston 
kovrilon de skatoleto, ne difektante @in. 
ke li estu fortika kaj precipe tre lerta. 

Mi esperas, estimata sinjoro, ke vi havos la afable- 


con skribi al mi tre bdidaf pri tiu atero kaj mi petas 


3 oy nun for sorrow, as the winters 


robins 
But that's not tine way van. my heart would all grow 
t 
H hie, 1 ra hear sre at “The Pleasant Summer 
Ould sweet tunes, 
right ag 
List'nin' tor an hour ra forget feel 0 RA 


shure, my wrong would all come 


korto? 


vin, akcepti mian n saluton. 
LUDOVIKO N. 
Questions. 


Kiun bezorlas Sinjoro L. N. 

Kiel trantis sian fingron la kuiristo de Sinjoro N.? 
Kion devas fari la servisto dum le mateno? pet 
‘Kaj post la tagmezo? 

Kion lavas la Cambristino? 

Kiu ekbrdligas la lampojn? 


play the piané and cannot afford to for lessons, I 
wre to help as 1 


nt from one of the Southern 


it, also this testimony = 
All giri 


A Book Clippings 
I give the following a & suggestion for a book for 


t heavy 412 paper. 12 by 24 inches which 
will make a 32 1 by 12. Make fleur paste. and reinforce 
ome Sheet for front and, back with cheesecloth or un- 
bleached muslin. making this sheet 24% or 244 Inches 
long by 12 inches wide. so that it will project slightly 
8 the 2 of inside leaves. Insert as many leaves 
— Bas centre as the book lies open. 
it this cheesecloth should be 
down the centre ot a + to pre tearing 
ed and holes made through an of the 
fasteners inserted if it 
ie desired. more leaves can 


At the top and bottom of ac J 
strip of — through this ows _three af card 
albums on straight across. page 


column zu a 
h 


leavi narrow space 
clippings can 


tney have done up to now’, 
All collection well 


the mite instead «xf 


pasted im, and in this 


5 can easily removed at any time with 
out disfiguring the book or — — — 
for semething elise, which can 
—— also, of course, be mae at aay page 

For ance, if one, has @ 
— inches long. a piece cloth — — 
paper and slits cut througt; 


This can be made mote elaborate by 2 a 


burnt or otherwiss, pietcing 
with leather tho tes or with ri 
Mre. R. Cal.). 
Another excellent suggestion preserving clippings. 
I wish all those who keep fhe poems —.— on the page 


leather, 
and tying 


every week would give any new suggestions for preserv- 
ing them that may come their way. If 3 iris con- 
tinue to send im their favorite poems as generally as 


we shall have an Each and 
worth lg eeping. 


A List of Articles I Make 


Corset covers, any Kind:. plain and fancy white 
Gingham and t work e@.prons, pillow slips. hemetitched 
and drawnwork 


of all ki nds, handkerchiefs of linen or 


— ct st itched; collars in eyelet 


faney ~ belts done in e 


— ; 
holes through same 
bbon. 


— Some 
donne by 


— 


work ; 


hemstitching done ony, kind of material and on 
anything one wants, as we work the 


_of you are 8 familiar with the k 
and know what a dainty 
woman whe is. I hope to receive many applications or 


her nam 
2 Recruit for Some Sub-Club - 


and often she 


. effort. And to make best 
our winter's work with 


we must of ty, 
rmination fo carry out systematically wag 


That word, stem,” is the keynote 
of the best working sub-clubs we have Samm | 
man a woman who told 


chair 
ves one-half hour of steady thought te i das 
r club. Sometimes there is a letter wor 


f hour, sometimes a plan laid B by 
that it 


that amount o 


to her to use for herself. 

every moment of it. When s 

did net wonder that her sub-club 
ft The devo 


vt and then 


y wi 
amount at the “Gret 
die and run out. 
So when you are 
work and 


de you not, b. 


OU unders 
the time you can give to it every day. and girls. “that 
write tell me what you thin you can gi * n , in be a good od 8p 
me have the comfort of feel that there is | 12 —.— — — 
amount of good. t work I cam bank, e message bearers are now prope 
“homers”; perhaps you. can gu 
hy- because they, more than any ot! 


es rd as i home, and it will sur 
Every mail brings host of — 


or the other (or wo questions. and ites way provided it 1 

I address your letter?” oF “How can I get 13 intelligence and strength to 
A@dress ail ietters to me, in care of the 

you see our a stamped, * intelligence and strength are the ch 

envelope, if you wish answer. sequisites, then, in a “homer,” which 

For the ba nd 530 cents in stamps, the highest type of message-carryi 

ter of money order, made payable to me, — Intelligence really means we 

to me in care of this néwspa ul keenness of sight, remarkal 


for land and water marks, a 
probably a certain kind of inatir 
which we cannot, of courte, unde 
gand, much less describe, 

„Homers are usually bred and ke 
ip @ loft either built high or located 


é sents and mark. Sometimes the entrance is ga! 
lectors will be given only to other mums — Bade the homers are pe 
gp and All. Every application i mitted to fly about the near neighbo 

must accompanied by stamped and self bed, so as to practice finding hom 

envelope. . encourage this habit they are 

would une to ot mame were before breakfast, and hunger 

and tow 

row . At 3 months’ age the young bir: 

N developed both their hom 


4. 
wee and strength of wings. The 
patema tic training now begins. 
Early in the morning they a: 
in closed baskets and carrie 
Several hundred yards from thom 
here they are released (or “tossed. 


— 


tor on 
want to 


by "nest 


we 


post 
with an 


I am if years would 
near. 


Please put my on the postcard * 
BE. (Bridge 


tepre- 


(Keent, Similar W 
pond with ‘gitte between kno * ween 
ag — wet ifference bet 
I 1a post K ee if you can fi nks 
addresses of 80 in and aoe rly. u in the bia prop- 
would like to write te te t a sub-clud Gampb)} 
in Abington. Abington to — almost insepara- 
and posteard collet Pruden 
the following ent men are careful not to 
F. NX. — of a nch 
3 Fort Payne, rude D, 4 , 
Dorts, pton Reach, aN. 1. pevairyman’s experience. 
Salem, & 24 Bech „ hat Fishes? 
olly Second, An- Of the following describes a fish 
— = Stes? le form. Can you name all the 
Who Has These „Magere, nf found in birds’ cases. 
I would be pleased t copieg of 
‘some one has A 
with t C.B. World” 
le, an would be on. 
— leon in on 
years last March. spinal trouble complication 
It t lovely here in summer, bat 
our giru these 
member? of our and 
write to = 
A Vacation at Home 
I wish 1 tane 4 
on our 1 business 
* as this fs * — 
— has girl and 
with my father “At n ht home 
ner; then I rest i ammock 


n. because it is different. 
the 2 —4 they tell me of ag 
it is a pretty good world ag, Bye 

Are there not other girls who 
how they have spent their vacations 

holiday has meant to them? It w 

siris — to compare experiences, whether # 


ora 
One Ouilt Design 


g Are there any other quilt makers 
design? It sho uld be very attractive 


Objects and Aims of Each 


I Am stenographer, and am 23 years old. I would RHAPS of yous seeing this 
like 8 nd with some what the aims 
who are members of Bach and N + ig would wnat at there is about its 
te exchange posta to — 4.4 80 interest 
erhape you would like to know more about me. r e r is in nearly 2 “Cunt, than sh 
am not one of the “home girls,” much as I would lke most instant memberstip of git 4 tales Ties where th> sh 5 
to be. Through the week I work in on, and I have in the Union and ah — nada. themselves . na long wa — se 
in Cambri 5 Its object is to help giris hel — Past ure-groun "the 
ing their talents into ne a fow the 
please tell me, If there are y _sub-clubs dificult problems—the sort a act as le —* in the — 
near me Cambridge,” Mase. ). out-of-the-family opinion upon; to dozen gon and 
Here should be a recruit for one of the Boston change of general beip. 160 A of out the ta hainédrég 
sub-clubs. I have written and told E. M.“ of Amicitia, . Any girl can belong. There ® — hip 1 Ad Pranc.. Proportion. Tu thes 
of Cambridge; the Herrick, of Boston,’ and the Utopian, The sending K your name for mem _ will 2 © peasants say that 
of rehester, so that she knows among how many , range of every opportunity the e - huddle together 
attractions she has to choose. Herrick stands ready to welcome, te lead” en unless 


them. 


5 


— 4 * * *. — — 4 

cos Angeles Ci 4 

Hibs — 
And thank 
¥ 
| OUI” prece 
14 
j Tom the fall always seems much more a season But don’t wish ea of work for m = | 
fer beginning than the spring. | daresay near- | 
every ome Glee feels in the same way, and that you 
} are. all vou, thinking of what you de and lay- in Ea 1 ** N. 
reas me of un af 
| 1 500d Work — 

| whether it be study or stenography or nursing, | ia | 

or factory work or fun, I beg of you 

to go at it with your whole heart. Yes, fun, as much — 7 

1 eme thing you truly care : — 

Each and All” Wares | | 

BAR GIRLS: No dem you may remember reading « — — 

centre; nice little — * 1 *. 7 f 

17 id bee tied toecether with white ribbon. With « — / the Pillen of yellow 2 then back the pie 
„ dor newspaper clippings. The cover Bee | Heo: sehold Utensils. / TY if) Please dent forget to print my wish for 

are tied together with tihhen. “Smpage Nouns. Plena, full. + I u one of the girls 
Dutch sketch painted on it. of covers and tee to- it og her birth ai ¢ 
7 with with little oencil att Afero, affair, thing. Tuta, all. N | hoes 

1 with ame / tly 7 

Be Some of you have heard from giad — also hike “to e carde 
ané am sure al, who can South and West. 

. members ve to L 
| 
Busy People Who Find Tine painting ghd 22 

almost all kinds of I like to any one 

My life to “To do all the pee todachange stampe as put with 0 | 

of in 2 for taney Prom the French of Th. Cammy Trans- oo thick ang tat 7 
— 4 Li! (Metelline, & Dak }. lated and adapted to Ame by 

— “neal Training le 

plata) teleroj, teleretoj. La kuiristine portis en la postage question. First and foremost, there 

kuirejon sitelon plenan je karbo; poste balais per Amortonn 4 

So simple, with ali its wonderful possibilities, is balatlo kaj Sovelis per Bovelileto la karberojn kovran- some corte one day “in Baste 

peranto, that this series of twelve lessons is enough to is He thes trim the ot 

=. to Become @ thorough foundation for its study. for ail Another” thing he told io” 

The first lessen appeared on this page August 28. and ohe must be careful about much 
Another ne of our Alabama girls wish some of sixteen rules, which have absolutely no exceptions, 
printed in the issue of September 2. tment—good, bad and 

: were complain, however. of ¢ onorable 
Cut these lessons out; mount them upon cardboard for fas, for gna thee drop one “ee 

plenmare, or better preservation; and you have all that you need im bor L. og “excused from, Further 

of t the way of textbook. Leave a margin at one side and TURQUOISE (Melrose » 

4 know army far from be 

1 13 or cition, I will be pleased to send magazines or weekly stamp holes in it, by means of which the leeves may aie n 

4 4 oni metas la lampon? Oni @iu lasas sur la table > 
: Another genefous offer of reading matter. Who will 

Be ei nun estas, apud la potforoe. La hundo estis ludando What Nations? 

. 1 hieraQ en la Sardeno kun la infanoj, subite gi kuris 4 

3 ; i trans la strate en la domou de la urbestro, kaj nun 
ei ne volas pe reveni damen. Nu! mia amiko lasu @iu 

ie tie. Tri sekoj da kostas tiu Ci vintre nat at 

1 Lerta, skilful, clever. 

Plate, fat. la ferne de la 

tis tute defek- 

4 1 in reason why both the man and the woman should 

not rémain on friendly term with other friends of the 

4 > Opposite sex. To my mind it — — largely upon what 

1 J have been the rélaticns of the nds tc each other. I 
-fortunate enough in my life to 
4 . r men. One or two of the best frie a 
1 er bal never breathed a word of love to me, al- 

1 * Nod we were at the love-maaing age. We were good 
Bi somrades aad friends, with no thought on elther side 

| 
1 
1 { 
1 
— — — = 
he e the reat consideration of writir 
— the pager — and in ink ! : have b. . 4 ie 
| of many of 
ver 
| 
6 the si 
through I am fond of music, and am quite book wor 
1 woul like very much my sewing olle 
4 in return for stenography or anything 1 
eine showid be useful in. My dearest desire is to grow 
truly feminine woman and be experienced in every-. | 
9 Ain that is at all connect : 
. my ideal of a girl in.a nut 

7 

¢ far Pave no dup 


—— 


* 


3 


— 


2 


= 
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— 


these e 


4 — 


~ 


tran 
We 
as 
day 
work « 
in thay 
helen! 
must 
of 
— 
2 
a 
to 
wut 
— mt, boys 
— @ “carrier” pigeon 
on't ren ys need not be a message 
and ‘og wearer in order ta be a good 
“carrier” pigeon variety? 
bearers are now 
perhaps you can guess 
more t h any other 
a we “nome.” Take any pigeon 
aoe the place it has learned t. 
home, and it will 
= beck, provided it has 
and strength to do 
4 
strength are the chief 
in a “homer.” which ts 
type of message-carrying 


t. remarkabie 
reer end and water marks, and 
ae certain kind of 
course, under- 
“ei mach less describe. 
are Usually bred and kept 
dent high or located in 
„ to make a good land- 
Sometimes the entrance is gaily 
and posteard te he conspicuous. 
other n ges babyhood the homers are per- 
Hon for aẽjẽ;qnꝛ bout the near neighbor- 
md to practice finding home. 
iii habit they are sect 
ame Dreakfast, and hunger is 
. dein them home at the 
cod downs o. 
om the color of * young birds 
ring out the their home- 


— * 
trainers say). rise straight 
in the air, take look around. 
spy the home “lott a make straight 
— Any bird failing to do this 
less- 
iy * an 


urther 
training 


— successive morning the same 
procedure is followed, but the dis- 
tance is increased and « different di- 
rection is taken in each homer's case. 
Before long the distance has become 
half a mile, then it grows to a mile, 
finally to five miles, and so it goes 


at once as h 
not worth 


until a trainer probably his 
homers finding home from 1 


of twenty miles. 

From this point on he will have to 
content himself with the “survival of 
te fittest.” Gn the superior birds 
will develop under his training to the 
point where even at a distance of 166 
miles they will 3 find home 


again. 

The best of those ‘Superior birds are, 
of course, the #trongest-winged ones 
who cover the distance in the 
quickest time. 

The training of homers ts for the 
most part a private sport in America, 
but it is coming to be something of 
an industry. 

In one country—Beigium—it is rea}- 
ly @ great industry. The raillways are 
* transporting thousands of 

the closed baskets containing homers 
destined for certain points where they 
are to be “tossed.” 


he difference ween 
— 


. 
* six are repre- 
22 1 ‘Polly — 


87 and 
fli in the 


St: Lehesra (S. W.. 
St. Bhoeejp G. W.. 
Famous People Puzzle. 


The names of famous men and women 


are indicated by the foliowing de 
tive phrases which not only desc 
the characters. but invariably begin 


with their initials in order. 


(For example: Came Confidentty. The 
ariswer is ristopher Columbus.) 
IJ. Maudiin Gabbier. 
Loved Auimals. 


Comic Detlineator. 
Natural Belligerent. 
Cavaliers. 


2 


1 


shows how simply and 


ure 
easily twin cherries were got gnto 
week s puzzle. 


This 
the position shown in last 


3 


What Merry Day? 
An Fools’ Day. 
5 Verse in Pi. 
The stormy March has come at last, 
clouds an changing 


With wind and 
les; 


hear the rushing of the 
That throug! the snowy vai 


May-Geerer 


Central Acrestic. 
Whe. .e-EQuUINOX. 


Hidden Cities. 


1. 2 Brest. 
Paris. 5. Orleans. 


come and 


3. Nantes 


Wiser 


mov 
lena’ en 


Goats as 

tiat are ever 
mach and more sen- 
I Where sheep have 
Song way every day to 

keep "Sround, the shepherd 
& few ts inthe flock 


ta a incred 
proportion. In the 


the peasants say that 
all huddle together 
unless they 


Guides | : 


In parts of Switzerland the Gocks 


travel along the side of a mountain 

where the path is very narrow and 
rather dangerous in places. 
Sometimes the man-shepherd patches 


a dificult place to make it easier for 


hie «heen to walk over, but the hardy 
despt 


“goat-shepheri” quite ses any 
hae ip of tania. kind end *#ace a fiving 
leap over the opening Sometimes. 


they run down the steep side of a 


mountain as if it were quite a gentle 
slope. 


yed Pillow 


Take pillows, ones cushions or 
ace them on 


H' — on dis floor. 


Divide the company inte two sides, 

each other. Let them join 

and dance around the pillows 

a number of times 
side at a signal le the other si 

forward, ng to force some one or 

— of that side to overturn a pil- 


rimmage follows until at 
de or le guilty of 

Whoever did it 
the 


finally, only one 
hens two fight it out until one or 
other triumphs, while the sgraced 
players stand about and cheer their 


ve champions on. 
ing and jumping are both per- 


A variation ut the game of Tag is 
known as 
Divide the 22 into two sides as 


usual, each choosing its captain. 
Make a chalk-line between the lines 
and paint a tag on each side, (wenty 
feet from the chalk-line. 

Each must its — while 


aH, of your fellow-players to try te 
— hie attention by feigning to at- 
If s in divert. 

imeclf, 


„ although you will 
of the flag.’ for the galiant defenders 


you. can struggle to retain the 
while to thelr captain to 
“ta 

Whenever your ee succeeds in 


“tag 


or twice the cap- 
tured Mag at the of proces- 


* 
——— 


voyance. 


One goes out of the room and 


a word 


firet fetter of the word she is to guess. . 


Then ask, “Is it a ——?" naming some 
article where the first letter is the sec- 
ond letter of the word to be guessed, 
and son on tin the word is complete. 

us, suppose word wes “curtain.” 

‘our question could be: “is it a candle? 
is it am umbrella? Ie it @ rat’ 


remembering the letters of each 
word, that “curtain” is what was cho- 
sen. L can be 


Brer Sunny — Mother, this 
got und ars We can't send a doll 
without ears to Aunt Molly. can we? 


Oh! are those little things cars? Well. 


I never! 1 don’t think much of ears 
that you can’t waggle up and down, 
do you? 


, Couldn’t Guess It. 


„Papa, said little May, 
all smiles, “i saw something without 
lege runping across the kitchen floor 
this morning. What do 

was" 


awhile, but could not 


it u * gaid he. 
Water.“ shouted the 


Young Puss spelt hie own name 
“K-a-t.” and was sent in disgrace to 
the fdot of the clams, where the dunce- 
cap was Capped on his head 


* 


—— 


would hau 


Another delightful game is as suitable 
_ ‘for indoors as out. It is known as clair- 


* 


— — 


* 


PART L 
HEN the world was quite 
young, there were giants in the 
land, and the ‘land I mean. 
was “it t nor 
3 else in particular: still it did 
it was in the ys when 


fairies used to dance in the dells 

and dwelt all day in the flowers. 

But the giants knew nothing of the 

tries, because they lived in the capital 
of Squankiand. and the other inhab- 
Kants on — incredulousiy when 
the beautiful «lives, ho led happy 
lives, were mentioned. 

Now, in a small village in Saus 
ealled Deliydale, there dwelt a 

name was Quantock, and he liv 

a life of persecution, because the in- 
habitants were of a quarrelsome nature 
and could not 
with any one. 


they bated tq see any One else 


vet tall and 


handsome 
prosperous people in ndid h- 
where the grapes grew in Peo 
urest of wine 


‘and where the 


were. — milk For 
of 2 
wan specially prepared for 


* iteelf, one would 
had a cheering infla- 
ence on their nathres, but the cont 
was the 
and grumbled at 11, just like 
that remarkable person who longed for 
something, she did not know what, 
when she it, she did not want it. 

Quantock the Dwarf had no human 
companion to talk to, so he used to 
tell all his troubles every night to the 
fairies when the moon 

heavens; 
thought they answered him and told 
him not to be cast down. 

He lived with his t-grand- 
mother away in the valley beside a 
bubbling brook that reflected the sun- 
light in a thousand different shades. 


He was sadiy deformed, and had to 


hobble about with a stick: and it was 
the delight of the village children. 
When he visited — to wey teed food 
for the little house, since his 

great-grandmother could only sit * —. 
side the hut and sun herself through- 
out the day, it was a delight of the 
village children to 
staff, so that he had either to wait 
until some one more kind than the rest 


case. They were 4 grumpy lot, 


take away his 


should 
else 
without assistance 

pleased these na 


ty children 
re than ever, for, as poor Quantoc 
with on in his eyes, moved siowl; 


* 


on his hands and knees they 
dance around him all the way 
and jeer a t him for being misshapen 


This unfair, unjust and ertel treat- 
ment lasted for many long mont 
but, in spite of it all, * sw 
an generous nature remain un- 
spoiled, and he never wished them any 
in return 

ay when they were more than 

usually, vicious through never being 

by their misguided parents, 

the village children seized Quantock 

“him tte the centre of a 

t was surrounded by 

=, and there he lay 
for hours, stunned and bleeding. 

Now, in the village lived a sweet lit- 
tle maiden called Bivina, whose 
sweetheart was the great Stormont, 
who hated the puny dwarf and for- 
bade Bivina ever to k to him. 1 

the night that @ 
he bdriar 
with pain and just waking 
m his unconsciousness, that Stor- 
Elvina 


Stormont and a 
anguish sank into vina’s heart ; 
her sympathies went out to the dwar’ 

went with Stormont 
hen she sald “Good- 
did 0 in- 
she 


as she reluctantl 

to her ho 

night” to & ormont — 
Ts at once; but sa 


by the garden gate 2 Arink in the 
evening air. 
Then, when out of 


Stormont 

sight, she got a hedge knife Se end ran 
as fast as she could to where quan- 
— was imprisoned and cut away 
of the briars to enable the 
dwarf to crawl throu Then she cut 
him a thick stick from a tree close 
by, and to leave he 

begged she uld tell him her 
— she whispered, quite bashfully, 
— 


na. 
Anu that — t the dwart blessed 
EFivina, 


he was well a — 
he the all about . 


have 


& 


* 


— 
‘ 
om 


* 


— 
„ 

‘ 


* 
wine she learned of Fins — 


he had 
; way had always 
treated by the people. — she 


was an 


Quantock! Doom shall 


come 
Quantock heard nee with — 


for, as she spoke. rose m 
and — words rang with — pom ofa 


bis very 
9 flew to sweet Elvina, for whom 
y die to save her from 


“ie there no way to save the u- 
asked he, for first 


would 
Such a horribie "tate. ‘ 


— 


S: 


“The old lady sank back in her char, 


with her face 


you think it- 


“What was t. 
little 


And so 
great difference amons the 
the ear 


“Counting In” and 


ing Out” 


sts NTING in” and “counting 
out’, rhymes ate popular 
every where throughout the 
world. Except for changes 
to give them local coloring, many of 
the rhymes that are liked the best are 
almost identical in all languages. 
England and America. of cou 
have rhymes of the greatest similar- 
ity, because the language is the same 
and many of the ee of interest 
are the same. En has not ber- 
rowed much from — Be but Ameri- 
ean children use a great man 
rhymes. Some that are — in 


equally are: 


Overy, uvery, ickery Anh, 
Filluey, follusy; Nicholas John, 
vy, Quavy, lish navy. 
tingalum, Stangalum, buck. 


Peny,.meeny, mona, my 


ee, wou, wack. 


One, two-t-szol. 
Bobtatl, vinegar. tackle ‘and tan. 
Harum, Scarum, Cecil Marum, 
Si, lo, whack. 


One, two, three, fou 

Lily at the kitchen 3 ; 
Eating hes off a 
Five, six, seven, eight. 


— two, 
the middie 


As here we si 
That you are 


One a penny bun, 


two A penny, 
Hot cross bun! 

If your mother don't like ‘em 
Give ‘em to her son. 

Out goes one! 


intery, cutery corn, 
App ple seed and briar — 
ine, beer, limber lock, 
Three geese in one flock: 
One flew east and one flew west, 
One cuckoo’s nest. 


Stick, stock, stone 


‘Flip, flop, girls and men, 
Lip, lop, a 1 ve again. 


There is a strong — go between. 


one of the rhymes 


children and our own v. meeny,” 
Ste., for they chant: 
Ene, tent. met, 
Parter, lone, bone, stret, 


Ene, fune, herke, ber 
Wer? Wie? Wo? Was 


The children of Ireland have a rhyme 


all their own. It runs like this: 


A Urripeg. a larrapeg. 
A bee, a mail, a stone, a stack, 
A bonnie Billie Peipie, 
A Bella-bug. warum 
Crib-e-etery, Hick. 

you see, there is 


c. Children ot 


A zon ever made magic fish 
own? Doubtless you 
t he 
fish that the stores gi 
and that curl in ged im. But 


= magic are not same 


Take? a bit of silk paper and cut out 
— of Arrange them in a 
2 the point end of a 

needle which you have implanted in a 


cor 
one tr the whole thing with a drink- 
2 and rub the glass vigorously 

h a piece of woolen cloth. You will 


—— the fishes whirling 
ut on the needle point. 
ou gan do the same trick with 


tterflies 


es, it is electricity—generated by 


ing, it does, that the laws of na- 
ture 22 be reversed. 

Take a plate, a tumbler and a small 
piece of tissue or silver paper. Set 
the plate on_a table and pour water 


in ie up to the first rim 


Now very slightly crumple up the 
paper and place it in the leer then 
set it on fre. When it is burnt out, 
or rather just as the last flame disap- 

rs, turn the glass quickly upside 
n imto the water. 

Astonishing! The water rushes with 
great violence into the glass! Now 
you have eatisfied your friends that 
water can placed m a drinking 
Klass upside town. 

Hold the glass firm, and the plate. 
also. You can now reverse t 5 
tion of the plate and giass and thus 
eonvince the most skeptical of the 


truth of your experiment.“ 


A der way to do is to burn bran- 


the vigorous rubbing movement. 

Another interesting experiment. its 
this: Procure a piece of lead pipe, 
about two inches in the bore and 


three Inches long; the thicker the lead, 


is the better for your experiment. 

The pipe being set up on, end, we 
will call it the stand. Next, obtain 
a piece of brass, about — inches 
long, one to One-and-a-h inches 
wide, and a quarter of an inch thick. 
File away the edges of one of the flat 
sides to make it oval-shaped, so that 
it will rock to and fro if put 2 mo- 
tion upon a table. 

Instead of having the brass filed, a 
Dlacksmitb can give it a slight 8 
(observe, it must be 
a few with a al 
either way answers the purpose 
when made, it te called a 
The dimensions ‘re given are not 
essential to the success of the experi- 


be made hot (not quite redhot) 
in a clear fire, and then laid across 

stand, oval side downward, givin 
it a slight rock to commence with, 


will continue in moti ucing at 
the me a — 


sound. 
* 
continue a n 
until. in fact, hum- 
mer 11 same temperature. 


No one has been able fully to ex- 
nm the reason of this one. 


is eu Try it 
day and giria. 
My third « estion ts off as 
Ms, but may new to you. n't is 
always in tly prov- 


dy or spirits of wine im the glass; the 
result will secm even more mysteri- 
ous 
Can vou tell Tom Tit why the water 
ed glass? 


‘rushes up the upturn 


An Outdoor Aquarium 


OU can make a very nice, safe 
and prefty home for a number 
of water plants and water ani- 
mals by following the direc- 

tions given below, and at the same 
time you can enjoy the great privtle 
and pleasure of watching the daily 
growth and development of both the 
animais and planta. 

Take a water-tight barrel sawed 
through the middle. Take one-half 
and set it on the ground where you 
Wish it to be (or sink it a few inches 
into the ground, as you please). 

Heap earth about this half-barrel 

and cover the top and sides with — 
— the sod neatly so as to look 
we 

Put sand in the bottom of the bar- 
rel, and then from some nearby 1 
of water fetch several varieties of 
Water plants and bed them by the 
roots tn this sand. Do this very care- 
fully, putting some loose stones about 
on top to hold the roots in place. 

rin the half-barrel with rainwater 
and let the plants stand several days 
till the roots become firmly fixed in 
their places. Instead of sand, you can 
bring the soll that the plants origi- 
nally grew in. 

‘After the, start 

young 


' pollywogs, snails and other va 
ant rieties 


* — — — - 


watt it to meh, please tell it 


* begged Quantock. 
would ‘be be the good? Tou, poor 
could instruct those who 


4 * * 
r 


Ore 


me, 

pause, “what can be 1932 
* she replied faint! the 1 
— y, 


oe 


. 
14 


— 


— 
— 
* 


*. 
the old lady could say no more,’ 
n. 


never ke agal 
(Part 11 Next Week.) 
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ciel And then y you will want to know 
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osphorus ends. Then sit 
the end a litth wey. 
lengths you want 
uses to which they are to be put. 
Get & cork, some cardboa 
white paper (stationery will do). 
Follow the designs shown in these pe- 
tures, and you can make the little Migs 

. Araminda, with her short frock, apron, 


en you can see how very eastiy you 
can make chairs and tables and bed- 
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a cart the and 


means fun for man 
@ put your imagination 
je new things, of your own. 


The Oldest Architectural Ruins, 
The oldest architectural ruins in the, 


world are believed to be the rock-cut tem- 
jes at ipsamboal, on the lett bank of — 4 


— 2 


* 
> 


— 


‘ 


ancient temples. contains fourteen apart 
out of Fold stone. The 
ruins are supposed te be Mars 
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— Ut \ | hand, ‘The lake th the mountains. will 
P = CNG fi, — hausted her feeble olg body. 1 
wer. — | 1 
mitted as means of avoiding a colli- | 12 1 
mmi strength of wings. Their | AY 2 * 77 
(Bascom Mass) training now begins eee — A 
— § tes are released (or “tossed. 7105 7 2 . 19 
ner and be. Shadows if there was nothing — 1760 Wy 
wood The captains only can tas find fault with. They were & most / 77% ~ 7 T 
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— 1711 dome article whose first letter is the 
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OLITICAL and. social 


economists find an in- 


teresting study in the 


manner in which prog- 


ress and the blessin gs 
of civiltzation are be- 


ing revealed to the 


American metho ds. 
The. industrial life of 
the island is being rev- 
olutionized. 

Antiquated institutions. and condition: 

1 rule have heid sway for 
3 with scarcely a change, are fast 

hing twentieth century enter- 
— Splendid roads are succeeding bridle 
paths ; bridges of steel and masonry, instead 
of crazy structures of wood or rope, are 
Spanning streams. 

Modern docks are fitting the harbors for 
the stimulated demands of commerce; riv- 
ers are being dredged, railroads 
and trolley lines planned for the dezelop- 

ment of internal trade. 
Instead of plowing with an ancient wood- 
en prong and a water buffalo, and treading 
out the grain, or beating it out by hand, the 
natives are being taught the advantages of 

modern machinery. An impetus 4 thus giv- 
en to agriculture. Towns are being beauti- 
fied, made healthful, a are growing under 
building booms. 

All this | is the more interesting because 
it is the most striking example in recent 
times of. what advanced civilization can ac- 
complish when applied to anes condi- 


‘ODERN tdeming machinery, macadam- 
ized roads, and other American bless- 
ings are doing wonders in those far- 
off islands of the Pacific. What is be- 

ing accomplished there demonstrates how quick- 

ly twentieth century enlightenment ean lift a 

from the primitive conditions of a past 


results are more surprising to the na- 
ves than to any one else. For generations they | 
been accustomed to exploitation by their 
That vast public works should be under- 


methods should be introduced solely for the 
of ping the people themselves, was 
comprehension. 

Since the new order of things has held sway, 
millions of dollars have been expended in mod- 
ernizing the Philippines—the islands were cen- 
turies behind the times. Not only has American 


enterprise worked wonders, but American * 


has had a most beneficial effect. 
t is a liberal education to the Filipinos to 
see men doing things; accomplishing 2 un- 


| today instead of dreaming of 
in the. “manana”—tomorrow. 


MAKING FINE HARBORS 


First fruits of the revolutionizing process 
are witnessed when the stranger enters Manila 
harbor. Chief city of the Philippine group, and 
always with a considerable foreign trade, Manila 
has never had suitable dock facilities. 

The new dock system now nearing comple- 
tion will permit the largest ocean-going freight- 
er to tie up 998 2 and receive or discharge 

. having it lightered from an 
— in nim bay, as has been the custom. 

When the work o proving the harbor was 
begun three years dee contract called for 
the expenditure of $2,000,000; in round numbers. 
A great deal of the bottom was dredged and an 
immense breakwater constructed for the protec- 
tion of ships in the typhoon season. 

The usefulness of the best harbor, however, is 
limited without ample wharf facilities. Commo- 
dious piers have been and are being constructed, 
existing contracts runping the total cost of har- 
bor improvement up to $4,029,000. 

As part of the general plan, the 

Pasig river was considered — 
stream is twelve miles long, connecting a large 
lake known as Laguna de Bay with Manila har- 
bor, and bisects the city. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Navigation, heretofore possible only 


small, flat-bottom craft, will be opened to ves- 
sels drawing nearly eighteen feet, and additional 


‘wharves are to be provided along the banks. 


In addition, the harbors of Cebu and Iloilo, 
two other important shipping ports, are being 
improved, the former at a cost of $500,000, and 
the latter $250,000. 

Cebu has also completed and under construc- 
tion numerous public works, planned along 
modern lines of municipal development, and 
during the last two years its activity in this 
direction’ points to the making of a model 
A marine railway is in course of construc- 
tion; a te system has been completed ; 
an electric light plant will be in operation dur- 
ing the present year; fifty miles of railroad are 
to be built under government guarantee; a high 
school is to be built within a year, and a public 
the west coast oft 
the island. 


a 


Up to this time a little more than $3,000,000 
has been expended in improving the harbors of 


the three principal ports. It is expected that 


more than 86,000,000 will be uired to con- 
clude this item of labor as’ had by the 
Philippine Commission. 

Perhaps even greater strides are being taken 
in promoting travel and transportation by land. 
—in bringing the extensive fertile and_culti- 
vated interior areas in touch with the harbors 
and markets. 


Appreciating the importance of such work, | 


the Spanish Government was constantly pro- 
mulgating decrees regarding road improvements, 
but it actually did little. Natives of the in- 
terior continued to us their poorly constructed 


and poorly kept roads, many of which were lit- 


tle more than rude bridle paths. 
Travel over them was by means of 
mals or antiquated two-wheel carts 
the ox. At times even 
methods were useless because of the bad condi- 


ck uni- 
rawn by 


tion of the highways. 


Tottering wooden brides or swaying struc- 
«ures: of rope crossed the numerous ravines. A 


primitive 


well-loaded wagon would have sent most of these 
erashing to the bottom, but well-loaded 3 sa 


could not travel over the roads. 


As early as 1900 the civil commission appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for the construction of roads 
and bridges. Extension of the work was carried 
on under an appropriation of $750,000 in 1904, 


and $250,000 last year. So far an aggregate of 


about 300 miles of modern highways has been 
provided for. 

This activity ha’ stirred up the authorit 
A the different provinces, and they have in- 
dustriously set about road-building. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, the 
structed and repaired about 1915 miles of road, 
including 1040 bridges and culverts, at a cost 
of 8500, 000, appropriated from provincial 

un 

It has been conserve fively estimated that: 
over 25,000 miles of road are in immediate need 
of reconstruction and extensive repairs, and that 


the cost in exceed $50,000,000, 


Such are the engineering difficulties present- 


ed by much of the rond-building that, without 
the aid of American enterprise and skill, the 
Filipinos would probably have stuck to their 
bridle paths for genemations to come. 

The most remarkable engineering feats have 
been accomplished in building the famous Ben- 
guct road, from Dagupan to Baguio, in the 
mountains of Luzon. For this $702,132 has al- 
ready been appropriated and it is thought an 
additional $100,000 will be necessary. 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY OPENED 
The cool highlands ot henguet afford a de- 


lichtful change from the beat of Manila, and 


are sought by invalids and those enervated by 
the climate of the coast. The Spaniards planned 


there a sanitarium and hotels, where the sick 
might seek recovery. 


Dagupan, 120 miles from Manila, i: con- 


nected with that city by railroad. From Dagu- 
pan to. Baguio, a distance of thirty-five miles, 


J 


re were con- 


ROADS AND OTHER 
DOING 


* 


Concrete 
| Hees, umu, 


the reba traverses one of the wildly 


picturesque countries on the globe. 


Skirting cliffs, crossing mountains, leaping 
rivers, the new highway takes its course through 
territory so rough that when the American 
neers first took up the problem they were in- 
clined to doubt that a “civilized” road could be 
constructed there. 

Heavy masonr, dry walls, truss bridges, 
large fills and extensive rock cuts were neces- 


sary, and upon such a stupendous scale that the 


natives were filled with astonishment. 

Not only is a 

over 1 heaviest teams can 

pi with safety, but rooin has been left for 
the tracks of a trolley line in future, 

It is thought that the next few years will 
witness the construction of a number of new 
railroads in the Philippines, éspecially in the 
Island of Luzon. L 


The Manila and Dagupan road intends to ex- 


tend its lines in several directions. Several trol- 

ley systems are under consideration. Many miles 

of 5 tracks have been laid in Manila 
8 


are being made. Such a thing as a large Wae 


their bulls to primitive wooden plows and lala 


may now be seen in fields where recently iam 


position to instal suitable machinery. 


and example has brought them. 


splendid highway being con- 


for household use. 


' tionizing the condition of a people who had Ra 


— 


Mippines. 


But it te in the introdmetion-of 
chinery and modern methods of farming im 
the most noticeable advances of the Filia 


gang plow, drawn by a sturdy team of Gia 
was unknown in most of the interior sectignns 
few years ago, where the natives still Roum 


tched the surface f 
Modern steam-driven threshing machimg 


process of treading out the grain, of fi, 
or beating it out by hand was in vogue. | 

Visitors to the country still see Film 
beating out rice by the old hand method am 
larger growers, however, are manifesting 


When modern American threshing ma 
are found all over the islands, as they ate am 
in the neighborhood of the principal ports 
pino agriculture will have taken a decided 


forward. 
greatly handica * by his primitive metham 
and handling his crops. 


With modern machinery for this purr 
and excellent roads over which to haul ™ 
products of his fertile acres, natives will 
preciate the blessings that American 


Already the construction of “civilized” Hamm 
has resulted in a demand for road wagons #7 
place the ancient and rickety bull carts 

lessons he has learned in these 
have inculeated in the Filipino a desi 
have his business and his family better hom 
consequently building operations have bet 
the boom. 

The building department of Manila has it 
sued permits ‘oe the erection of 1041 bon 
be constructed of strong materials, at 
mated cost of nearly $1,750,000, and for cts 


building of 642 buildings of strong 
an estimated cost of about $250,000 


MANILA IS GROWING 


Permits have been issued for che erection am 
repair of 3455 buildings of light as 
an aggregate cost of nearly $300,000, W si 
things considered, indicates a continued an@ 7 
is factory growth of population and yealth 
the city. 

The immense ice and cold storage plant * 
cently erected in Manila fills a long felt want in | 
the Army Quartermaster’s Department. * € 
propriation of $1,000,000 was used in 1% ae 
tion, and it is said to be the largest and 

vil 


complete of its kind in the world. 

It is thought th success of this Diam 
2 — establishment of 
places, private enterprise, so t Be 
will become acquainted with the blessing 525 


A. vast deal of 3 
required in this 


en far behind in the march of pro 
sults already attained are the wonder of N 
ized world. 0 
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| itely: “ baskeb?” asked who n taught by her — 
= ran, intending to feast on the good ings it cc od; Dut 
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fully 10,000 men thronged the 
town section. . 
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At State Fair 


Lily Cream has won first prize at 
the California State Fair at Sacra- 


slopes, the 


he 
the development — 


mento. Another splendid tribute sheets, 
to the superior qualities of this ent to oll regular 
California product. The officers 
Lily Cream is Nature's purest re and directors of a NOTICE — gab 
milk, sealed in air-tight cans and is bank ate Sane, mme t 
thoroughly sterilizec. business men. Their standing 
For cooking and table purposes, 22 the commercial life of the 
for the children and invalids, Lily city and their financial respon- 


sibility give assurance of the 
able and safe management of 
| this institution. 


Cream is the purest, safest and 
most palatable milk in existence, 
Order from your grocer. 


Our “Special Deliv- 
ery” with the Jersey, 
Pony” also wins first 
prize for being the 
most unique rig ex- J 
hibited. 


Savings accounts invited. 
Four per cent. interest paid on 
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IFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—W. J. ident; W. 
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“A Real Southern 
California Product” 
Protect your stomach against the ravages of a= 
fat shortenings by simply using SUETENE 
Hygienically refined from pure 
and choice beef suet. : | 
Ask your grocer or meat dealer for our Sueem 
Recipe Book—contains choice recipes that pi 
the superlative goodness of this ideal shorten 
Smallest pail of Suetene contains three 
kull weight. 
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; respect for parents or elders, instead of that disposition 


| ily went to San Francisco from the South. The head 


pointed to it with the declara- | 


exist in all Jewish families. But it does exist in a 
the population than among any other class of our citi- 
zens. It is also true that there are other homes of other 
people than the Hebrews where well-brought-up chil- 
dren and those of thoroughly cultivated manners may 


But making all allowances on 2 sides, when this 
picture, which was a reality on tHe shore of the Sea of 


of our minds, it raises a smile as we think of how ut- 
terly far the average child of the present day is from 
the characteristics of this example placed before Christ's 
disciples. As we think of the modern enfant terrible 
and his utter lack of obedience, meekness, trustfulness, 
and almost natural affection, the smile develops into a 
well-developed laugh. The modern child in place of 


which would lead him to be “seen, not heard,” anything 
like meekness as well as like obedience, is as far from 

is spirit as the poles from the equator. This is a push- 
ing, energetic age in which we live. Our whole career 
is well typified by two American games, baseball and 
football. The. amenities of lite do not figure very 
largely in winning the game in either of these intensely 
strenuous struggles. The fellow who gets to the home 
plate before the ball and the one that manages to make 
a touchdown on the gridiron can hardly wait to doff his 
hat or to say “by your leave.” It is a good deal the 
same way with all that we do. We think we must get 
there first in everything. Some thirty years ago a fam- 


of the family was a distinguished attorney. They were 
people of education and of cultivation. A little daugh- 
ter was born to them, and when she became three or 
four years old and was brought in to the dinner table 
to dessert, the dather took her, after the dinner was 
over, placed her in the middle of the table and told her 
to kick over anything she pleased. Many a costly wine 
glass and costlier vase was shattered by the mischievous 
‘imp’s little foot. If this child had been on the hillside 
of Judea at the age of ten or twelve years, she would 
hardly have been selected as an example to Christ's 
disciples. Her career may easily be imt gined. She 
married and divorced three husbands before she was 
twenty-five years old, and heaven only knows what be- 
came of her after that. 

Coleridge in his “Table Talk” tells us of a father who 
excused himself from furnishing an elatorate moral 
Kraining for his children on the plea that he did not 
wish to prejudice them, but would rather let them grow 
up to manhood and then decide for themselves. The 
philosopher replied ironically, “That is the way I do 
with my garden. I never like to prejudice the soi] in 
favor of a crop of strawberries, and so I find that it al- 
ways bears weeds.” . 3 

Now there you have a direct parallel. An unculti- 
vated garden will not bear strawberries. “Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles; neither do 
good manners, gentleness, meekness, obedience, trust- 
fulness and love grow spontaneously in the minds of the 
human offspring. They are all matters of careful cul- 
‘tivation, and we might just as well expect to have upon 
our tables fine fruits, fine vegetables and fine meats 
without the intervention of artificial selection or the 
applied genius of Lather Burbank as to have children 
like the one Christ set down in the midst of His disciples 
grow up in homes where the cultivatiou of good morals 
and good manners is unknown. 


SOME DAY. 

Some day when life's bright youth has passed 

And lengthening days their shadows cast— 
Our sun less bright, our sky less blue, 

And friends we make seem far less true— 
We'll then recall the missing heart, 

And mourn the hour we thus did part— 

Some day. 


Youth's thoughtless days pass in review 
And bring a blush to the cheek anew 
For words repeat or words unsaid 
Whose import touched the-heart that bled 
And left an imprint on the mind, 
Recalled as cruel and unkind— 


A mother’s smile iJlumed our way, 

Her love so sure made bright the day, ; 
When, mingling with each passing thought 
A gladness to each hour was brought“ 
To sweeten life and lighten care. 2 

Bringing to us a brightness rare 
Some day 


We cherish most in word and thought 
Affection’s care and precepts taught, 
When life’s meridian has been passed 
And duty’s beacon shines at last 
To show us self, and error’s way, 
Correct our life, improve our stay— 
7 Some day. 


Some day we'll see through gates ajar . 
The radiant light that shines afar, 
A guiding star that led us there, 


Revealing then the golden stair 
On which we set our weary feet 
To reach with joy those realms so sweet— 
Some day. ( 
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HEART CULTURE. 


PRACTICAL ETHICS. 
| 


All offences come from the heart—(Shakesp eare. 


have no equivalent in English. it is “Herzens 

Bildung,” literally the education or culture of the 
heart. Thus a careful distinction is drawn betwen 
those who are educated or cultivated largely on be in- 
tellectual side, and those whose distinctive merits per- 
tain to delicacy of feeling, gentle refinements of spir'@ 
and a subtle moral sense rather than possessing great 
stores of knowledge or an imposing force of intellect 
and power of will. | 5 


1 HE Germans have an expression for which we 


Since feeling is the prime mover in human psychology. 


ought we not pay more strict attention to this primal 
motion of the soul? i 

If “all offenses come from the heart.“ so do the car- 
dinal virtues proceed from the same vital center, hence 
the paramount importance of educating the feelings, of 
awakening and directing right sympathies into proper 
channels—the need of culture of the heart as well as of 
the head! : 

The discrepancy of knowing what is right and doing 
what is wrong is mainly the result confused, per- 
verted, or diseased emotions. We trust altogether too 


much to bare instruction in school, in the home, from 


the pulpit or through mediums of the press, whereas 
we should seek to address both heart and mind by 
frequent appeals to the feelings through the imagina- 
tion, aiming to touch the emotive centers, and thus 
curbing and bending the affective nature as well as 


training the faculties of reason, of judgment and the 


will, 

How often do we hear, even among men and women 
of advanced culture, or those with well equipped minds 
and sound character, ask, as an after-thought, when 
the details of a given plan’ or enterprise have been 
deliberately set forth and carefully considered, “And 
now that all is said and done, how do you feel about 
the matter?” 

First, last and always, the heart must sanction or 
corroborate the doings of the head before we can at- 
tain to psychological unity, which only obtains when all 
the fundamental factors of mind—thinking, feeling and 


/willing—are brought into harmony. 7 


This disregard of the necessity for such psychological 
unity in systems of education by many advocates of 


some of our present methods is what makes much of our 


formal teaching partial and wholly inadequate to meet 
the needs of normally endowed human beings. 


In this scientific age there is grave danger of over- 
rating the value of cold facts, to the extent of ignoring 
the most notable funcion of the schools, t.e.: the plant- 
ing of seeds for generous growth and the entire indi- 


vidual, to lay the foundations of a broad and liberal 


culture, and this, by affording boys and girls ample 
opportunity to enrich and to exercise the imagination 
as well as the memory, by the teacher’s use of happy 
and impressive illustrations, by vivid and suggestive 
language calculated to call up fruitful and inspiring 
images whose effects upon the character of the student 
shall be good for all time. 

Thus every subject of study may become a medium 


for the development of what are commonly called the 
attributes of a good or a sound heart, as well as a clean 


and sane mind. 


Indeed, all teaching to the end of making righteous, © 


or finely equipped mental, moral and spiritual men and 
women of the people of the earth; whether it be con- 
ducted by the schoolmaster, the parent, the preacher, 
the artitst or the writer, must mix the ingredients well 
which. h lds out to the eager individual, class or 
multitude, with that indefinable spiritual essence which, 


like nothing else, has power not alone to enlighten the 


mind, but to sway the soul! Pure mind may penetrate 


‘| to the recesses of mind, but it takes something more: 


it requires, in the transcendental term of Emerson, the 
breath of the “over soul” to touch the soul! And when 
we so reach the soul, we exert an influence that spreads 
over man’s entire being, opening the secret sprin 
the heart, no less than throwing wide the gates t 
flood with light the dimmest corners of the mind. . 
Not for more feeling and less intellect: do we ask, but 
for both in more even proportion; fresh, sweet, pure 
sentiment, supported by noble, elevating and invigorat- 
ing thought, Let us aim to bring about clearer think- 
ing and truer feeling for the purpose of higher and 
juster living. 
Of feeling as blind, disruptive impulse and sickly sen- 
timentality, we have moré than enough. Especially 


do we find it—but less today than in the past—among ~ 
women and youths of both sexes, whose intellectual diet 


consists largely of mushy, vicious or morally etiervat- 
ing fiction, who dissipate in hysterical religious demon- 
stration, and profess faith in doctrines of weird super- 
stition, unacquainted with a rational outlook upon 
things human and divine, without wholesome nourish- 


ment to be drawn from the world’s best, tone-impart- . 


ing and morally-straightening literature. Again, women 
and young girls have at all times been the greatest 
sufferers from the results of misplaced affections, or 
the effects of an over-active heart, whose functioning, 
out of all proportion with the directive power of the 
will and wise dictates of reason, has caused them 
throughout history to the present day, to make unwor- 
thy self-sacrifices, from which alone they could have 
been saved by a timely culture of the heart and educa- 
tion of the mind, each commensurate with the powers 
of the other. } 

Schiller tragically points to this excess of human 


| feeling in the feminine soul in The Infanticide,” where 


the wretched victim betrayed, deserted, behind prison 
bars awaiting the death knell that shall end all her 
es, remorsefully exclaims: “Ah, too human was 
this fond heart’s feeling; feeling my sin’s avenger 
doomed to be!” | : 
BERTHA HIRSCH BARUCH. 
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A DEPARTMENT NEWSPAPER. 
ISSUED BY DEPARTNENT OF COMMERCE, 
CONSULS AS REPORTERS. 

From Our Own Correspondent. — 
W. the chief of the bureau of manufactures 

of the Department of Commerce and Labor as to 
what Uncle Sam is doing to increase his foreign trade. 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—I have just had a talk 
This bureau is one of the most important branches of 


the government. Our foreign trade is rapidly increasing 


and our domestic exports are now greater than those 
of any other nation. We sold to foreign countries more 
than $1,700,000,000 worth of goods during the year ended 


June 30, 1906, and of this more than $600,000,000 con- 


sisted of manufactures. It used to be that the most of 
our wealth came from the darms. Today we have about 
$10,000,000,000. invested in manufacturing plants, and 
those plants are now turning out something like $15,000,- 
000,000 Worth of goods every year. This enormous 
product is more than we can consume, and, if the planta 
are to be kept busy, we must have increased markets 
for our surplus abroad. It is the business of the bureau 
of manufact to in finding such markets, and also 
an outlet for our enormous surplus of agricultural 
products, the of which last year approximated 
$1,000,000,000. | | 
How Our Consular Reports Originated. — 

It takes a good man to be chief of a bureau like this, 
and President Roosevelt chose well when he selected 
Maj. Johan M. Carson for the position. Maj. Carson has 
for thirty years and more been one of the leading news- 


paper correspondents dt Washington, and as such he has 
been noted as an authority on all matters connected with 


manufactures and commerce. He was a close associate of 


McKinley's, and as clerk of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he assisted in forming the tariff acts of 1883 and 
the damous McKinley bill of 1890. Indeed,,he is the 
originator of the system of utilizing our consuls as busi- 
ness agents, or at least of making their reports of actual 
value to our exporters and manufacturers. It used to 
be that when the consuls made reports they were stuck 
away in pigeonholes until the end of the year, when 
they came out in a bulky volume known as the Commer- 
cial Relations of the United States. This volume went 
only to Congressmen and government officials, and it 


was of no practical value to the business men of the 


country. This was the condition until William M. Ev- 
arts became Secretary of State, away back in the days of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. About that time Maj. Carson, 


having noted the valuable business news contained in 


these reports, suggested to Secretary Evarts, they ought 
to be given to the press when they were fresh, and the 
result was that Evarts issued the mas a monthly maga- 
zine and sent them out all over the country. This pub- 
lication was continued until about a year or so ago, 
when the State Department published the reports as a 
daily. Then came the transfer of the United States 
consuls as business agents to the bureau of manufactures 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor and the ap- 


- pointment of Maj. Carson as chief and as editor of the 


daily. As to the work since then and as to the possibili- 
ties of the future, I can give them best in the words of 
Maj. Carson himself. 


Uncle Sam’s Daily. 


“We have materially changed the ‘daily,’ which the 
government publishes, giving the latest reports from 
our consuls on foreign trade matters,” said Maj. Carson. 
“As it was issued by the State Department, the consuls 
wrote on all sorts of things, gathering their informatiop 
from a variety of sources and roaming the world for 
subjects. A consul at Lyons, France, for instance, 
might send in an essay on Confucius, or one in South 
Africa a treatise on the raising of silk worms in China. 
An agent situated at the icy port of Viadivostok might 
discuss the heat rays of the equator, and a consul at 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, describe the course 
of the icebergs on their way down from the pole. As it 
is now, we are devoting ourselves to reports on trade 
matters only, and are largely confining the investiga- 
tions of the consuls to their own districts and as to how 
American trade may be pushed in those districts. We 


‘are cutting out the essays and superfluous matter, and 


are gathering live, up-to-date information about our for- 
eign trade and its possibilities from various other 
sources. We have materially improved the ‘daily’ in its 


value to our exporting and manufacturing interests, and 


we find that ſt is more and more appreciated from day to 
day. It now goes to every large manufacturer of the 
country as well as to every exporter of note. It has 
such a standing abroad that the consular agents send 
it to their governments, and the foreign newspapers 
quote largely from it. I got a request the other day 
from the editors of the London Times that it be sent 
regularly to them, and we now have the Times 


u 


on our exchange list.” ö 
“How many copies do you publish?“ I asked. 


“The number of copies issued daily is only 6000, but 
that gives no idea of our circulation,” said Maj. Carson. 
“Those 6000 copies reach our whole population. They 
are sent to all the leading newspapers, and the editors 
quote and comment upon them. Many of the reports 
are telegraphed to the papers from Washington, being 
taken from the ‘daily’ as they apepar, and imporfant re- 
ports are also cabled abroad. We aim to send the ‘daily’ 


— 


ie Uncle Sam's Daily. 
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who are financially interested in foreign trade.” 
The Government Reporters, 


“Tell me something about your machinery for getting 
business information?“ 

“We have, as you know, the American consuls. One 
is located at every trade center, and they are required 
by law to respond to our inquiries, giving us such in- 
formation as we call (or. There are about 400 consuls, 
and they sent us last year more than 4000 different re- 
ports. In addition to that, we watch the newspapers 
and magazines, and cull out any authentic information 
of value. We also get the reports issued by. the British, 
German and other governments, and make such extracts 
from them as will interest our people. Indeed, we try 
to gather such information from every source as will 
promote American trade, and enable our people to get 
it. We aim to put the information in the shortest pos- 
sible space and in the plainest possible way.” 

“But is it advisable to give the reports of our consuls 
to the world at large? Should they not be sent under 
bond of secrecy to our manufacturers and exporters 
only?“ 

“Some things are kept secret, but we believe that oth- 
ers can be published to advantage. The nations of 
Europe are more scrupulously guarding their secrets 
from year to year. The Germans, for instance, new 


publish but few the business suggestions of their 
consuls, and they late their trade reports only 
among their own manufacturers and exporters, with in- 
junctions that they must not be sent abroad. Great 
Britain, which has been publishing its consular reports, 
is now considering whether they should not be withheld 
from the public and the tish press, strange to say, is 
advocating their non-publication. We know that our 
own consular reports are sent abroad as soon as they are 
published. The agents of the German government cable 
everything of value, and such cables relate to every 
branch of manufacture and trade. Some of our consuls, 
for instance, write us that they hear of their own re- 
ports first through Berlin rather than through the 
United States. The cable is now largely used in trade 
matters, and by its means Berlin is brought as close to 
Washington as New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia.” 
Progressive Germany. 


“What nation pushes its foreign trade best, Maj. Car- 
son?” 

The Germans are far ahead ot all others as to such 
matters,” replied the chief of the manufacturies bu- 
reau. The various industries there are thoroughly or- 
ganized as to foreign markets and the government: does 
all it can to help them. Industrial and technical schools 
have been established with a view to foreign trade, and 
young. men are sent abroad to be trained as commercial 
travelers. They learn the language of the country in 
which they are to work; they study the patterns most 
liked by the people, and know all about credits and the 
methods of doing business. In nearly all the foreign 
countries the Germans have resident agents at the chief 
ports with sub-agents throughout the interior. Such 
agents often intermarry with the people of the countries 
where they are stationed. The German government 
offers also special inducements as to freight rates on 
goods intended for export.” 

“What other nations are increasing their trade?“ 

“The Italians are fast coming to the front as manu- 
facturers and exporters. They are sending more and 
more goods to South America, and especially to Argen- 
tina and Brazil. This is largely because there are 
about a million Italians in Argentina and an almost 
equal number in Brazil.” | 1 

“What arrangements have you for giving information 
to our manufacturers and exporters?” I asked. 

“We are now making a classified catalogue of all the 
manufacturers and exporters of the United States, and 
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A Traveler’s Notes, 
. CURIOUS THINGS OBSERVED IX Va- 
“By a Special Contributor. 


HE ingenuity of the Japanese is shown in many 

little ways. For instance, during the crusade 

against the bubonic plague the officials saved the 
skin of every rat that was killed, and in this way enough 
fur was obtained to make 50,000 sets of ear muffs for 
the soldiers in Manchuria. 1 

In Darjeeling, the hill station of Northern India, the 
only person who is allowed to enjoy the luxury of a 
drive is the Governor. No one else is permitted to own 
u conveyance, because the mountain roads are so nar- 
row that traffic would likely cause accidents from vehi- 
cles being forced over the precipices. 

The game of ericket has become so popular in the 
Island of Samoa that it has about demoralized the na- 
tives. The islanders have modified the regulation way 
of playing the game, as established by the English, until 
there are twenty, thirty, and even fifty players on a side. 
The inhabitants of one whole village will often be pit- 
ted against the residents of a neighboring town. When 
one of these community clashes occurs the sport inva- 
riably continues until the food supplies give out. Em- 
ployers of labor find that they can put absolutely no de- 
pendence on their help, on account of the universal fever 
| for the game. 8 

The copper cash used in China is the cheapest 
most cumbersome money used anywhere in the world. 
Travelers penetrating the interior of the country fre- 
quently have to provide an extra mule to carry their 
money. The necessity for this provision may be better 
understood when it is stated that the equivalent of an 
American dollar in copper cash weighs sixteen pounds. 

Visitors to the Island of Ceylon notice certain indi- 
|. viduals whose style of dress leaves them nude above the 
waist. Few people know that these q folk are de- 
scendants of an ancient tribe of hunters who once be- 
came enraged at a Kandian king and furnished his 
larder with human flesh instead of venison. His Maj- 
esty punished them by decreeing that they and all their 
descendants should forever after suffer the -humiliation 
of going among their fellows half dressed. 

A good example of the hocus pocus thatthe barbarian 
priests of Asia practice on their fanatic dupes is afforded 
by the ceremony whereby the Grand Liama of Thibet is 
Supposed to gain eternal life. When this worthy ap- 
rroaches death the priests choose a healthy child three 
or four years old, into whose body they pretend to cause 
the soul of the Grand Liama to migrate. Thus the spirit, 
although occasionally clothed in a new body, remains 
among the people interminably. The Buddhists believe 
implicitiy in this mariculous rebi | 

If you ever have occasion to frequent Chinese waters, 
you must be certain that you know how to swim. This 
is necessary because no Chinaman will rescue a drown- 
ing person. The reason for this is that the Celestials 
believe that if they save a person's life, the individual 
whom they rescue may thereafter lawfully depend upon 
them for support. : 


No other language in the world is so complicated as 
that of the Korean. The simplest phrases have innu- 
merable forms according to the person to whom they 
are addressed. Each expression varies accordingly as 
you address a woman, a child, a man, a menial, a 
grandee, an official, etc., etc. There are over 2000 end- 
ings to the verb “to be.” | , 

There are tribes of savages in the jungles of India 
that are so little removed from animals that the moth- 
ers deposit their babes in holes in the ground while 
they scour the forest for food. The offspring of these 
gboriginals are exposed to all creatures that might prey 
upon them, even as the young of the bear or panther or 
any other animal, and are exposed to Sun and wind and 
rain like all the other little beasts of the forest. 

The streets of Canton, China, are so narrow that 
horses cannot pass through them, and al] the commodi- 
ties necessary to the life of this great city, numbering 
millions of inhabitants, are carried on the backs of men 
through narrow passageways. that in many instances 
are no wider than the aisies in American churches or 
theaters. In traversing 4 block you will meet an under- 
taker carrying out a corpse, a butcher’s apprentice 
bringing in the carcass of a slaughtered pig, half-naked 
coolies staggering under the weight of heavy poles and 
burdens of brick, vegetable venders transporting sup- 
plies for the market, groups of chair bearers conveying 
silken-robed mandarins, and loathsome scavengers col- 
lecting buckets of stinking refuse. During an hour in 
Canton one must rub elbows with every type of man and 
come into immediate contact with almost every phase of 
life. | 

A sad commentary on the absence of the American 
flag on the ocean is afforded by the fact that only two 
steamers flying the Stars and Stripes have called at Cal- 
eutta during the last mine years. One of these was a 
| tramp that just happened in, and the other brought a 
load of American corn for the famine sufferers. 

Parents in the Philippines have a most novel method 
ot passing upon the merits of would-be sons-in-law. In 
order to qualify a young man will be asked to enter a 
family in the capacity of servant, so that the old folks 
may be able to form an estimate of his character, and 


thereby determine whether he would be a desirable addi- 


tion to the household. If his temper proves equal to 
the strain of menial service, all may be well with him, 
but if he proves inefficient or uncivil in his role of serving 
man, there is no hope for him. During the term of pro- 
bation the candidate must work without pay, and some- 
times the crafty head of a family who has a pretty girl 
to give away finds it convenient to delay for several 
years in order to get free service. ö 

In Russia even the marks on your laundry are under 
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Me arietta and Decatur streets, 


to enforce the order of the 
that the streets shall be cleared. 


refugee who makes his way from one town to another 
upon a forged passport is al certain to be arrested, 
unless he can contrive to borrow linen marked by one 
of the town laundries. 3 


The only windows in many of the huts of the poor 
people of Ireland are holes in the roof near the chimney. 
The absence of the usual apertures to admit light and air 
is due to the custom of taxing them under the title of 
‘“hearth money.” A fatal epidemic of typhoid fever, 
which carried off thousands of unfortunates, was said 
to have been occasioned by their breathing impure air. 
The times were hard and the penniless inhabitants were 
forced to dispense with ventilation in order to avoid the 
tax. 

One of the most curious relics of paganism that still 
exists in a Christian country is a gigantic figure of a 
woman in Brittany. The superstitious peasants believe 
that this ‘grim, black image has power over the weather 
and crops. They think that if they neglect to worship 
this idol their grain will surely die. Numerous attempts 
have been made to wean the ignorant worshipers from 
their devotion to the ugly image, but all such efforts 
have failed. Once it was thrown into the sea, but the 
idolaters immediately dragged it out and put up an 
altar before it. 


Of all the curious notions of persona) adornment in- 
dulged in by the women of the world, ‘none are more 
peculiar than the custom of lip boring common among 
some of the tribes of Africa. A hole will be made in the 
upper lip and gradually distended until the opening can 
accommodate a disk one, two, and even three inches in 
diameter. The.size of the disk proclaims the rank of 
the wearer. The lower classes insert a stick no thicker | 
than a match, while the women of higher birth fre- 
quently stretch their lip untit it breaks under the strain, 
and the disconnected ends have to be held up by strings 
tied to the ears. 


‘The, Italian folklore affords almost as much supersti- 
tion as one finds in Egypt or India. It is believed that 
a cold cannot survive the charm of sniffing coal dust up 
the nose. The remedy for one disease is supposed to 
consist of the act of jumping three times over a string 
of boiled twine; alleviation (rom another trouble may 
be had by rubbing the affected part with oil that has 
drippéd from the framework of a church bell; and the 
dandruff from the head of a child long unwashed is sup- 
posed to have virtue as a curative. 

4 93 FREDERIC J. HASKIN. 


ALASKA’S BURDEN-BEARERS, THE DOGS. | 

The native dog is known as the “huskie,” or “mala- 
moot,” and is a mongrel—one-half timber-wolf. He 
has characteristics which especially fit him for his work | 
—he is heavy set, with a thick coat of long hair, im- 
pervious to cold, and with just enough wolf in his na- 
ture to make him restless, eager to go, and with a suffi- 
‘cient mixture of dog to temper a flerceness and treach- 
ery which might, and sometimes does, become danger- 
ous. All this is understood—in fact, carefully studied 
and watched 6y the Alaskan, and those qualities which 
manifest themselves in fidelity and gentleness are en- 
couraged by kind treatment, while the wolfish side of 
their nature is quickly and effectually subdued by nu- 
merous whippings. These animals have not yet learned 
to express themselves by barking, and the only noise 
they can make is a dismal howl. It is a rare occur-_ 
rence for them to bite a human being, but they will fight 
among themselves on the slightest provocation, and it is 
not an uncommon sight for half a dozen “huskies” to 
hold a pitched battle on the main street of Fairbanks. 
A bucket of cold water will generally put them to flight, 
but in the majority of cases the miners pay no atten- 
tion to the melée and allow the dogs to fight it out. 


The wolf nature manifests itself in their thieving pro- 
pensities, and all food must be “cached” out of their 
reach. A hungry huskie“ will open a box of canned 
beef with ease by biting through the tin. He will le 
before the door of a tent or cabin, pretending to be 
asleep, when in reality he is waiting for a chance to ran- 
sack the kitchen. One day I saw a miner's dinner 
wrecked by his own dog, a splendid, big, wolfish fellow, 
who overturned a pot of beans and in the most uncon- 
cerned Manner walked off with the hot bacon in his 
mouth. No matter what depredations they may commit, 
severe punishment, so as to cripple or kill them, is out 
of the question, on account of their great value in the 
transportation of supplies. It is an inferior dog that is 
not worth $40, and many of them, say their masters 
“are not for sale.” 


Two good dogs can haul a man forty or fifty miles a 
day on a good trail, or carry from five to six hundred 
pounds of freight about twenty miles in six hours. They 
are faithful to the last degree, and will work even when 
weak from lack of food. When in this condition, how- 
ever, they sometimes become dangerous, and should the 
driver fall he may be attacked; but these instances are 
rare, and more often the dog is sacrificed to save his 
master from starvation.—{Mrs. C. R. Miller, in Leslie’s 
Weekly. 
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GIRLS DEMAND OVERALLS. 

The future of the beet sugar industry in northern 
‘Nebraska depends upon the question of personal ethics. 
“Shall girl beet weeders at work in the fields wear 
overalls or skirts?” is the issue. 


The girls themselves and beet raisers declare for 
overalls, which are now generally worn by women in 
field work. 


Rev. Charles Savage, the Omaha evangelist who a 
short time ago became famous by causing a minister 
and his wife to become “brother and sister” when he 
preached against divorce, has now condemned the prac- 
tice as “immoral and leading to the destruction of mod- 
esty,’ The girls and women declare they cannot make 
a living working in skirts, as they are paid by the row. 
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First Glimpse of Chile. 
FREEMAN’s JOURNEY DowN Wer 
SLOPE OF THE ANDES. 


B a Special Contributor. 


ALPARISO, 1906.— The Chilean section of the 
Transandine Railway is 43 miles in length and of 

this distance 30 miles has been already completed 

and opened to the public. This part of the road is re- 
ferred to as the “first section“ and extends from Los 
Andes, the terminus of the Chilean Government broad- 
gauge railway, to Juncal. The second section is less 
than 10 miles in length, and extends from Juncal to 
Portillo. In this short distance occur ten tunnels, the 
longest of which is over a quarter of a mile in length. 
‘This part of the line will be exposed to snow-slides | 
through nearly all of its length and the tunnels have 
been constructed as a protection against avalanches 
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danger from slides and the roofs of all of the buildings 


drills do their best work. 
a given pressure than would that at a lower altitude. 
All of these things come back onto fuel and make a big 
expense for a little work. . 


The greatest difficulty in the steady prosecution of the 
tunnel work is going to lie, however, with the laborers, 
and on the possibility of keeping a dull quota of them 
during the winter months hinges the question of 
whether or not the tunnel will take two or four years 
to complete. The works are so situated as to be out of 


are constructed of arched stone to withstand the maxi- 
mum possible amount of snow. Everything possible has 
been done to provide comfort for the men this winter, | 
for, of course, the works are liable to be cut off from all 
communication for weeks at a time. Most of the men 
employed about the place are new to the machinery 
they are handling and, being Spanish-Americans, likely 
to desert at the very time they will be most needed. In 
my own mind I am convinced that the best solution of | 
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rather than from exigencies. They will 
also have to be supplemented with considerable number 
of snow-sheds. It is hoped to have this part of the 
line in, operation in another ten months, a consummation 
which will entirely do away with the portion of the 
coach ride to which I referred in my last letter. 
The summit or third section of the railway, which 
includes the Chilean portion of the summit tunnel, is 
about four miles long. This tunnel, which on the Ar- 
gentine side is being driven ¢rom Cuevas, will be almost 
exactly two miles in length. The national boundary line 
between Chile and Argentina divides it nearly in the 
middie, the slightly longer portion being in Argentina. 
‘It will be run in a straight line and almost on a level, 
its greatest gradient of 3-4 per cent. being practically 
negligible compared to the 8 cent. attained on some 
parts of the line. The mechanical installations for 
drilling have been completed only a short time. So far 
about two hundred yards of tunnel have been run on 
either side. The present plans call for the completion 
of the work in September, 1908, which will mean that 
passengers can then be carried, except for the two 
changes from the broad gauge to the narrow and back 
again, at Mendoza and Los Andes, direct from Buenos 
Aires to Valparaiso. — 


Engineering Troubles. 

In the course of a short chat I had at Juncal with the 

engineer in charge of the summit tunnel — 
h 


tioned some interesting facts in connection, . the 

Aimculties attending work at hat altitude, w latter, 

I believe, is something short of 11,000 feet. The engines 

used are two 120-horse-power oil-burning ones, that fuel 

having been found to fit the local conditions better than 

¢ coal. The oil, which of course comes from the United 
States, has first to be brought to Juncal by train and then 
on to the tunnel in tank-wagons. In generating steam 

at a high altitude the same difficulty Is encountered as 

in trying to cook; the steam is generated easily enough 

but it lacks expansive power. To get a given amount of 

power a far greater expenditure et fuel is necessary than 

at sea level. The thinness of the air is also responsible 

for another difficulty. The principal machinery in con- 

‘nection with tunnel works is that used for driving the 
compressors which work the Burleigh drills. A certain 
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up to Creede or Victor, or one of the other high-level 
mining towns of Colorado, engaged a dozen first-class 
machine men, and brought them down on a contract to 
see the thing through to a finish. 

The tunnel works are situated only a mile or two from 
the strange and beautiful Laguna del Inca, a mountain 
lake with water of great depth and clearness. -It is 


* 


| situated in a little valley at an elevation of over 10,000 


feet, and almost overhangs the station of El Portillo, 
at the end os the second section of the railroad. There 
is a tremendous lot of water in this tnnocent-looking 
emerald-green lake, and all that divides it from the val- 
ley of the Rio Juncallito, 500 feet below, is a sort of a 
big bank of shaky granite. The people of El Portillo 
are anxiously awaiting the time when they wilt be able 
to go to the Pacific in five hours by train, but if ever 
one of their periodic earthquakes cracks a rift in that 
lower wall of the Laguna del Inca they will find that 
water transit will beat the railroad all to pieces for 
speed if not for safety. 


An Absent-minded Station-master. 


The staton-master of Juncal was laid up in bed with 
a sprained ankle while I sojourned at that point, and the 
incident that was the cause thereof was the talk of the 
valley. This individual, who appears to be quite a 
character in his way, is a Spaniard. He is said to be 
of a most amiable disposition, entirely devoted to the 
interests of the railroad, but handicapped by a tendency 
to absent-mindedness.' That this is a serious failing in 
a man who, with his other duties combines that of train- 
dispatcher, was made plain the day before my arrival 
when Sefior Bianco had started off the “down” freight 
with the “up” passenger only a mile away from Juncal. 
Scarcely was the freight under way before he discovered 
his mistake. Seizing his revolver from a drawer he 
dashed off in pursuit, shouting to the horrified onlook- 
ers that the gun was to blow his brains out with in case 
he failed in his endeavor to avert the impending .dis- 
aster 


Winged by his fears he was rapidly overhauling the 


slow-moving freight when hie foot caught in an inter- 
secting switch and he wert down in a heap with his 
ankle twisted and useless. His revolver he still retained 
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Arrack ON CARS. 


is rung and the department comes charging déwn from 
headquarters, circles the plaza at a gallop and brings up 
in front of tle postoffice. There they go through some 


pyramid work with ladders, some pitching and tossing 


with blankets, to end up with their grand finale, the 
nozzle drill. For this latter event the specially appoint- 
ed fire brigade bugler is detached from the band and 
brought out into a prominent position in the middle of 
the street. The brigade is then drawn up in a solid 
square in front of the bugler and as he plays various 
calls it goes through fancy movements with its nozzles, 
axes and saws. As the water is rushing through the 
nozzles all the time they form the principal feature of 
the performance and give the drill its name. This drill 
is likely to result in the soaking of any unsuspicious 
stranger that may happen to be witnessing it for the 
first time—I can testify to this myself—but it is very 
novel and entertaining; furthermore it wets down the 
street around the postoffice, washes the dust off the 
firemen’s clothes and makes both brigade and people 
gloriously happy. There are many worse ways of spend- 
ing a Sunday afternoon than- watching, or engaging, in 
a fire drill. 

After the practice was over the brigade put their en- 
gine up and came over to the English hotel, where I 
chanced to be stopping, and drank beer and sang songs 
for an hour or t Before they broke up I was intro- 
duced to the chief of the department and, to my sur- 
prise found him an Englishman and no less a person- 
age than the head of the traffic department of the Trans- 
andine. There were also several other English members 
present. This led me to make some inquiry regarding 
the relations between the department and the munici- 
pality, upon which I learned that not only do these 
volunteer firemen donate their time and services, but, 
in addition, furnish their own equipment and pay stiff 
annual dues to the Firemen’s Club. Nor are vacancies in 


the force filled by recruiting or drafting, as one might 


suppose, but rather through selection by the members 
themselves from a waiting list of candidates for ad- 
mission that is always larger than the number required. 
I don't know whether the city or the prospective fire- 
company this arrangement in the first place: 
u the city. worked the wires it stands as the keenest 
piece of business management on record since the time 
friends pay for white-washing 
Novel Volunteer Service. 


But there are still more astonishing revelations to 
make in regard to fire departments; not only Los Andes 
but every other city in Chile as well, including Santiago 
with 300,000 people, has volunteer brigades, other mem- 
bers of which are among its most prominent young men. 
The firemen sleep in their own homes, but with a bell 
above their beds and their clothes laid out ready to be 
donned instantly. Each fireman must reside within a 
certain number of minutes’ reach of the headquarters 
of the company to which he belongs and failure to ap- 
pear within that time after an alarm has been sounded 
may bring about his dismissal and disgrace. They must 


be very energetic; fellows to do this thing, these young 


Chileans imagine a man willing to work in an office all 
day, then to come home, change, and out to a dance for 
a good part of the night; to turn in at three o’clock in 


paying four or five hundred do 
fighting part of the diversion. 
departments are wholly efficient, however, the records 
of their work in Santiago and Valparaiso prove: and that 
fire-fighting in Chile, in spite of the fact that it is done 


for honor and not for pay, is not less dangerous than 


elsewhere, may be inferred from the fact that in the daily 
dispatches from one part of the country or another may 
so often be seen the names of young firemen 
been killed or injured at-their work. 
Railroad Fare. 


After arriving at Los Andes you do.the rest of your 
railway traveling in Chile by the government lines. 
These are not very good, but neither are they expensive. 
Figured on a time basis the rates are very low. You can 
ride from Los Andes to Valparaiso for $4.50, Chilean, 
first-class, and it takes from 11 am. to 5 pm. That is 
only 75 cents, Chilean, or about 25 cents, gold, per hour. 


I think the distance is about 50 miles, which works out 


at 3 cents, gold per mile, not so cheap after all. I pre- 
fer to figure by time as you seem to get your money’s 
worth better that way. The second and third class, 
fares are about two-thirds and one-hal, respec- 
tively, of the first class and 99 per cent. of the traffic 


is im these classes. On the train by which I journeyed 


to Valparaiso there was one first-class carriage, two 
second, and from 12 to 15 third-class, according to local 
exigencies. The first-class carriages averaged about six 
passengers and the rest were packed all the way. 


Most of the rolling stock on the Chilean railways ap- 
pear to be English and, even considering its source, of 
very antiquated design. Many of the first class car- 
riages have been completely rebuilt. One by which I 
traveled had originally been one of those compartment 
horrors with side doors. In “doing it over” these doors 


98 t> church to all outward seeming as had been nailed up, the partitions knocked out and a con- 


tinuous seat run down each side like those on the interior 
of a bus. These seats are very broad and soft and are 
fine to stretch out and go to sleep on during the day-long 
50-mile journeys. The locemotives are great to look at, 
but don’t seem to be up to much for ging. They have 
as much brass on them as a fire engine and with a good 
team of horses on in front wou bably be capable 
of equal speed. This brass work is kept beautifully 
polished and its care takes up most of the time of the 
engineer, the fireman and the two greaser boys They 
spring out and start rubbing it as soon as they pull into 
a station and keep to it even after all the baggage and 
passengers are aboard. I haven’t seen them stop between 
to polish brass as yet but that is probably be- 
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crowded 


cause I have traveled only by the expresses; this may 
be done with some of the slower trains. | 

Tho engines instead of being numbered have rames, 
mostly those of cities, battles and the dates of import- 
ant events. These latter names are very confusing at 
first. For instance I strolled out along the platform 
at a small station where we were stoppiag for 29 :1inutes 
and saw painted upon our engine the date “18 de Sep- 
tembre.” I glanced at the newspaper in my hand to 
verify my impression that this day was the 12th of 
May, adter which I mentally calculated the iifference 
of the dates to be four months and six lays. “Four 
months and six days,” I pondered, and then in a flash 
gaw that my surmise had been wrong, for although we 
had covered but a little over five miles in the last hour 
ic was still not possible that we would be four months 
and six days reaching our destination. At the moment 
of. seeing it I had jumped at the conclusion that the 
“18th of September” was a rough approximate of the 
time set for our arrival in Valparaiso, Still i¢ the fnci- 
dent had occurred along in July or August I might not 
have been able to have discovered my error so .tadily. 
On later inquiry I learned that the 
for the engine. 


It is quite right that these engines should have nam 
instead of numbers; they are possessed of unlimited in- 
dividuality and anything with individuality has a right 
to special designation. Even before I knew these en- 
gines had names of their own I applied numerous Amer- 
ican. ones to them every time I took out my watch and 
counted how many times the little hand did the minute 
circuit between telegraph poles. Perfect machinery has 
no individuality becauge it is always the same, and it 
gains individuality in exactly the same measure that it 
looses mechanical perfection. These Anglo-Chilean en- 
gines have gained, as I said in the first place, unlimited 
individuality. LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


TALKING POSTCARDS. 
INGENIOUS INVENTION OF A FRENCIEMAN THAT 
38 Fast BgcoMING POPULAR. 
[London Tribune:]An ingenious device is at present 


all the rage in France, and bids fair to shortly become 


as popular in England as it is there. 
nor less than a talking postcard. 


The cards are about three times the thickness of an 
ordinary card, and are fitted with phonographic disks. 
Instead of writing your communication in the ordinary 
manner you make it orally at the office where you pur- 
chase the card. It is recorded, the address is written 
on the other side, and it is then posted. The recipient 
places it in an ordinary phonographic machine and 
hears the voice of his or her friend. : 

The cost, including taking the record of the voice, the 
card itself, and the postage to any part of France, is 
half a franc. ry : 

The inventor, or rather the adapter, of the phono- 
graphic disk to uses of daily lde through the post 
claims that of the phonograph is only in its in- 
He 


It is neither 


the 
the use. 
sees no 


in a recent address at Cambridge 
University on use of phonographs, expressed the 
hope that it would not be long before it would be pos- 


i 


sible to take away from a meeting pUstcard records of © 


fine portiogs of impressive’ speeches. 

Inquiries in London as to the probability of the pho- 
nographic postcard being adopted in England resulted 
in the expression of ‘a general desire on the part of. 
those interested in the development of the phonograph 


for such an advance. The manager of - the National 


Phonograph Company informed a representative of the 
Tribune that he saw nothing impracticable jn the idea, 
and that there were already in England cards for sale 
having diminutive records, but they had/not reached 
the stage where they would be 

There was no doubt, he said, but that great improve- 
ments would be made during the next few monthg in 
the uses to which the phonograph could be put, but 
whether during that time a practical postcard accept- 
able to the postoffice authorities would . he 


ARTIFICIAL ICE MAKING. 

Few American trades have grown as rapidly in recent 
years as artificial ice making. The conditions of ice sup- 
ply and the number of factories requiring ice in enor- 
mous quantities seem to promise a further extension of 
the business. It is limited to no particular State, but 
has been most generally and most largely developed in 

In 1870 there were four artificial ice-making plants in 
the United States. In 1880 there were thirty-five. In 
1890 there were 200. In 1900 there were 800. There are 
now considerably more than 1000. 


The capital invested in them is more than $50,000,000, 

and the amount of ice they turn out in a year is in ex- 
cess of 5,000,000 tons, of which 1,500,000 tons is manufac- 
tured in the Southern States. 
_ The original artificial ice plant established in the 
United States was in New Orleans in 1866, and the. in- 
tention of its projectors was declared to be to supply 
artificial ice in the territory south of the ice line, which 
is south of the North Atlantic, New England, middle and 
Northwestern States. By degrees ice plants have been 
established in the territory supplied with natural ice, 
breweries, hotels; restaurants, packing-houses and hos- 
pitals having refrigerating plants.—[{New York Sun. 
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A Napoleon of Finance. 
SEGAL’s REMARKABLE GENIUS FOR 
BOxkROWING MONEY. 
From a Special Correspondent. — 
HILADELPHIA, Sept. 17—Because of Adolph Se- 


which quite equalled, u it did not surpass the tal- 
ent of Mrs. Cassie Chadwick in this direction, the de- 
positors of the Real, Estate Trust Company of Philadel- 
_. Phia face the prospect of losing all the $10,000,000 they 
nad entrusted to that bank while Segal is under arrest 
charged with embezzlement, conspiracy and perjury, 
ant the shadow of the penitentiary looms black before 
m. 
When the institution collapsed recently, it was found 
that the funds and securities had been withdrawn to 
finance the schemes of Adolph Segal, and when the se- 
curities on which he had borrowed were examined, it 
developed that many were valueless, and the best not 
worth one-tenth of their face value. Almost as bad as 
the mythical estate of the Humbert’s, and the paper in 
Mrs. Chadwick's strong box. 
The president of the bank, who had lent the money to 
Segal, escaped the penitentiary by shooting himself. 
In his room, on the morning he was found stretched 
stark and stiff in the bathroom of his home with a bul- 
let in his brain, a confession, scrawled on the back of 
an envelope, was found. Like an accusing voice from 
the grave it read: “I have been fooled; Segal got all 
the money.” 
Other officials of the wrecked Trust Company are un- 
_ der arrest, and the reputation of the directors, formerly 
men ot thé highest standing in the community, have 
gone down in the erash, and at least two, it is believed, 
will not long survive the disgrace that has:come upon 
them. 
The story of the author of all this ruin is astonishing 
and romantic. 9 
No less a person than John H. Converse, a millionaire 
and president of the great Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
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sal's extraordinary capacity for borrowing money, 


| ever else had any cash to lend, for Segal now devised 


expressed the opinion that Segal possessed the power 


' warehouses. He did not propose to use his own money. 
le might need that in other directions. He knew there 

must be plenty of men who had a surplus of cash, and, 
of course, they could not refuse him. ; 


* 

He needed $60,000. He had no security to offer, noth- 
ing but his word, and a limitless confidence that he 
would make the venture pay. Another man going out 
on this proposition would have failed dismally, but Se- 
gal quickly found a wealthy brewer named Massey, told 
him what he wanted, and before the beermaker could | 
catoh his breath, Segal had a check for $60,000 in his 
pocket. 

He made this good, and quickly, for his warehousing 
scheme paid handsomely, After that, Massey would 
have helped the persuasive Segal to any amount. 

He got his chance soon, and so did Frank Hipple, 
president of the Real Estate Trust Company, who be- 
came acquainted with Segal about this time, and who- 


one of the most extraordinary of his schemes. 

With less than $50,000 in cash, he decided to pit his 
abilities against the mighty Sugar Trust with its mil- 
lions. 

His plan was to build a refinery in Camden, frighten 
the trust into the belief that he intended to fight them, 
and cut prices, and, then profiting by their desire to 
protect their monopoly, to sell out the plant to them at 
an enormous advance in value. 7 

It all happened exactly as he intended. The plant 
was put up at a great expense. The machinery was all 
of the most érn. Whatever money he needed he ob- 
tained quickly from those who could not resist the in- 
genuity of his arguments. 

When the plant was completed, the Trust capitulated, 
and paid Mr. Segal $1,000,000 dor it. The greater part of 
this was clean profit to the Austrian. 

The prestige of this success developed Segal’s repu- 
tation to a point where any amount of money was at his 
disposal, and with the help of Hipple, now fully under 
his control, he promptly launched other schemes. 

The record of success was not, however, maintained. 
He tried to work the game on the Match Trust that had 
been so successful with the Sugar Trust, by the com- 
pletion of a large match factory, but he failed to make 


the sale. 


Then he resolved to go after the Sugar Trust again, 
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elaborate furnishings of the big palace. 
Here in the most sumptuous a 
he has his home, and here he invited — 
those friends from whom he planung 
for further ventures. Altogether, 


tied up in various enterprises, and the 
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of hypnotism, and it was by use of this influence that 
he succeeded in bending to his purposes, Frank Hipple, 
president of the defunct trust company; William F. 
North, treasurer of the company, and others who aided 
him in securing the huge loans. 

Segal owes the Real Estate Trust Company more than 
$5,000,000, yet little more than twenty years ago he 
came to this country from Austria in the steerage, and 
did not have one dollar to rub against another. 


He looked like a musician with his curling hair and 
his -dark soulful eyes, and his voice was gifted with a 
marvelous persuasiveness that soon was applied to the 
wheedling of money from those who had it. 

He first went into the soap manufacturing business in 
Philadelphia on a capital of $300, a sum that seems ab- 
surdly small when compared with the huge amounts 

that have been the basis of his subsequent operations. 
His little shop was the humblest, but his brief stay 
there taught him that he could quickly get what he 
wanted. When only a humble soap toiler, merchants 
listened to his ingenious arguments, and gave him cred- 
its they would extend to no one else. He never lacked 
(or funds. 
One day while at his work, a new process for making 
Wax paper occurred to him. He worked it out, and then 
instead of goitig to the trouble and risk of putting the 
system into operation himself, he tried what afterward 
became a favorite device with him. He took it to a big 
concern and sold it. The New York Paper Company 
was the purchaser, and the price $20,000. . 

Many a man used to very small things would have 
thought this a windfall, and have been contented to put 
it on a small interest, and continue to live on the mod- 
erate but assured profits of the now growing soap busi- 
ness. 

But this was too slow for Segal. The $20,000 strike 
had opened the eyes of the Austrian immigrant as to 
how easily money could be made once a man got on the 
right track. 
He wefit to Camden, N. J., and made money as a mer- 
chant. Then he saw a chance to get control of Camden 


Philadelphia. 


581 per cent. of the stock for his advance of cash. 


delphia a mammoth refinery.-with all the latest appli- 
ances, a fine pier, landing place for vessels and railroad 
sidings. 

The enterprise cost $3,500,000. Part of this money he 
got in New York, and here he overreached himself, for 
the broker who furnished him the New York funds was 
acting for Mr. Havemeyer of the Sugar Trust, who took 

Naturally Segal could not sell to the Sugar Trust that 
which already belonged to them. Hence the great plant 
stands idle. It has never turned a Wheel. 
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one, would have dimmed the star of an ordinary finan- 
cler, and made the average lender wary, but they did 
not check Segal's elaborate ventures, or Hipple's faith 
in the same. He promptly built the Bartram apartment 


Then. he conceived the Bridgeport Cordage Company, 
and by a stroke of genius he persuaded into enter- 
prise not only Hipple, but men who lost monty with 
him in others. 


His plan in such cases would be to assure a man of 
whom he wanted money, that although one deal had not 
turned out as well as had been hoped, the new one in 
progress simply could not fail to return a handsome 
profit that would more than atone for the first loss. 


He went into Altoona, Pa., and promoted a new sec- 
tion of the town to be known as South Altoona. In this 
investment he has $500,000 tied up. 


Next he conceived the Hotel Majestic, Philadelphia, 
which he designed to be the finest apartment house in 
the United States. The building on North Broad street 
had been the home of the late William L. Elkins, the 
millionaire traction magnate. The company which Se- 
gal organized to convert the mansion into a modern 


but on a much more elaborate scale. He built in Phila- | 


These two failures, particularly the stupendous last | 


house in the Quaker City, and did fairly well with it. | 


apartment house, included in its membership a number 


of prominent moneyed men, but the greater part of the 
cash came from the Real Estate Trust Company, and a 


$2,000,000 mortgage held by the trust company repre- 
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which he had previously endeavored to 
This was only a few days before Hippie im 


“But we already own 61 per cent. of a 


now,” said Havemeyer. “Have you ne 
curity?” 

“Sure I have,” responded Segal, 
can give you as security the real estate 
the Real Estate Trust Company.” 


No wonder Director Converse, hard 
man, even-tempered exponent of universal Ge 
“Segal hypnotized Film 
made a 


out, passionately: 

turned him from right to evil; 

M FAIR AURORA. 

Oh, the sun was shining softly through @ 


On the rice fields of my old Nebra 


While o’er the level mountains of K 


Came the crashing of the silent oceal i 
For the wind was lightly humming u 


And the oranges were swinging on the 7 
When I told my fair Aurora that I lovelae 
And she softly answered that she Wag 


Then I gazed into her eyes with heavenly 
As we walked together o’er the yellow a 
While the August snow was beating on @& 
And the crocodiles were flitting throug 
As the river slowly glided up the hilisi@ 
And cast its shadow o’er the waving gi 
Within my loving arms I softly held Be 
And knew at last I had not lived if 7 


And even now the mention of Kanawa - 


Brings up memories of that long-forgele 


And again I see the murmur of the rena 
And hear the starlight shine upon the 
So if I were a seagull (or a chicken) 
I'd fly acrosssto yon far-distant shor, 
To Kanawa, where the butterflies are aan 
And Aurora lies beneath the sycamem 
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ed Hi the . SERIA ISIS ‘word for corpse but “bakola,” which conveys the idea gave a blood-curdling cannibal yell which sounded more 
Nor “J of eating the dead. fit for demons than for men, and when they landed they 


cont mong the Cannibals. 


LAND OF BUTTERFLIES, 


Ins REVOLTING Customs. 
in 
8 
— ot Htpole By William Edgar Geil, F. R. G. S. 
give the and fifty beautiful islands com- 
Company gotoriows Fijian archipelago, 100 of which 
e bank. eee The ‘Cannibal Islands” lie half 
iT, he felt on * e and India. To „be exact, Fiji is 
allable ae and 1200 miles from Auckland. 
oven a directs el at Levaka, the old capital, in July, which is 
of thy : month of the year, the mean temperature be- 
8 ¢ollows: February is the hottest month, 
r a loan, in mean temperature of 84 degrees. Two nat- 
Pennsylvania immediately impressed me. First, 
a sentipedes, large enough to be compelled 


w their legs snugly to get into a coffee cup, 
sand files, mosquitoes and scorpions with- 
“eas creditably informed there is no ma- 
cond, 1 was impressed with the abundance of 
Sava, the modern capital, has an annual 
- sf 110 inches, while inland, at the sources of the 
: ine is not an unusual annual down- 
wae result is great fertility of soil and prodigious 
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are’ Singatoka and Rewa. 
. ens country and produce monster 


Toussenel says et us pity the cannibal and not 
blame him too severely. We who boast of our refined 
_fivilization murder men by tens of thousands from mo- 
tives less excusable than hunger. The «rime is not in 
roasting our dead enemy, but in killing him when he 
wishes to live.” It is not unlikely that cannibalism was 
caused by the scarcity of animal food. Fowls and pigs 
are not indigenous. On Fiji even now there are no ant 
mals except such as have been imported. An ancient 
legend says that when human flesh was first eaten, the 
natives had tasted no meat except rats. Later the Ton- 
gans brought swine, but that did destroy the horri- 
ble custom of men eating human bodies. Finally, as 
the seventy ancient gods of Fiji did not prohibit can- 
nibalism, it may first have been a sacrificial service. 

Indeed, I almost hold to this latter idea, for the Fiji- 


foe than that of killing him; namely, utterly to refuse 
to eat him. The religious tendency is seen in the hor- 
rible custom of human sacrifice when a heathen temple 
Was erected. In each post hole was placed a live sav- 
age, who held in his arms the timber and who was 
buried alive as the hole was filled in. Graves were some- 
times lined with living people, who were buried with 
the dead. Thus much I have related, standing beside the 
two cannibal drums on the shore of the River Rewa. 
And now a little darther on we see the church. In 1871 
over 100 persons were killed and eaten in one village, 
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Pigs 


among the ex-cannibal chiefs as to how 
ee addicted to the use and abuse of 
t Tf have often, since my return, been 
e to how cannibalism originated, I 
te old Fijian cannibals told me. 

era battle a hut caught fire, and as 
memes was tying near In danger of being con- 
Sere hastened to rescue it. The legs had 
but the savages bore off the body. 
ne the feet, put his fingers to his 
Semen? it was tasty and good. After this dis- 
Mi Matives cooked their dead enemies. Others 
* how ely mothers, when they were babies, 
Seer pe with juicy morsels of human flesh, and 
rel in the mouths of the infants 
. mariah them, Under an ancient superstition that the 
= MiB dead would enter the living and give great 
Bill others were of the opinion that it was 


| the spirit might enter and make 
living enemies. 
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flesh tastes better than any other. 
nr “What kind of meat do you 
His reply was simply this: “Pig’s liver 
mad, but mans liver eats better.” I immediately 
Me a if the chief has adjusted his appe- 
e that human nature is very good. 
2 flesh is good, for he has 
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others declared that canntvefion originated in 


sat down to the Lord’s Supper. The same drums which 
called then to eat men now summon them to worship 
the true God and help men. These are big dividends! 


The drums and the church have been tuned tegether! 


During a voyage down the Rewa I set up my type- 
writer and began writing. This so aroused the curios- 
ity of the ex-cannibal paddlers that in watching me they 
ran into a sand bank and could not get off without wet- 
ting Wee evening dress which they wore. I stopped at 
Wit on's Hospital to ask questions. There are forty 
postoffices in Fiji now. And the—total number of let- 
ters in 1900 was 430,289, and of papers 337.017. A pretty 
good record for a country where the total population is 
only 110,000. One thousand two hundred and twenty-six 
Methodist churches and preaching stations tell the story 
of how the people have come to be humanized, civilized 
and Christianized in forty years’ time. 


“Overlooking the Rewa, on the edge of the dejta, is the 
University of Fiji. Here I made a long stay to study the 
natives. The educational system of the past suited the 
past, but the present demands a young man and adjust- 
ment. Brilliant_young Bennet is running an up-to-date 
college. One day he said to me: “Do you want to see 
a war dance?” The question nearly took my breath 
away. | 
18 res! yes! Half a dozen of them,” I eagerly replied. 
“I've always liked anything that could get a move on. 
There is still iu me much sympathy for the old farmer 
who tried to quote a popular proverb and ended by say- 
ing: ‘It’s a mighty poor wind that doesn't blow some- 
thing somewhere“ 

“Ah,” said Bennet, one war dance will be sufficient.” 

And it was. 

The day for the dance finally came. Out onto a level, 


— 


1 3 completely the power of the dead - grassy plain’ trooped the stalwart, ex-cannibal warriors, 


| all beautifully dressed in cocoanut oil. That's the stuff 
to be dressed in! Look at the powerful arms and legs, 
splendid specimens of the human anatomy. Every man 
a giant, and every warrior with a battle club or a wicked 
knife ready for business. They fell into 4 savage mili- 
tary formation. It seemed like madness, but there was 
method in it. What a sight! Hundreds of them with 
horrible faces! The war dance grew fast and furious 


Fijian language there is, indeed, no 


Ysuburbs residence districts until 


ATTACK ON CARS. 
Per made attacks on the ineoming: 


until it reached a climax—it seemed to me a hundred 
climaxes were reached at once. | 


Up in the air they leaped; swung their battle clubs; 


Jett. nd Decatur street 
frequented by 
thronged the down-| With white 
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that the streets shall be cleared. 
More than 


ans had but one greater humiliation for a vanquished 


11 al Ane 
— tat ot both contending 
marching through the crowds, trying be in the fire. 

to enforce the order of the Mayor, 


Atty arrests tation of marines and bluejackets bv | 


started for me as hard as they could come! 


es.“ said Bennet, laughing, they are converted.“ 
“Thanks, Bennet, I believe in gdoreign missions! 


Only forty years ago you could buy a nice, juicy fat 
man here in Fiji, cut him up into steaks or chops, and 


now you can’t buy a thin, consumptive little chap, good 
tor nothing but soup, for a million dollars! I ask seri- 
ously, What has caused the tremendous rise in the value 
of personal property? 

The answer is easy and undeniably correct. The 
whole change is due to the self-sacrificing work of the 
missionaries: I am not a missionary, but a man of sei- 
ence, and I believe in fair play. Give the missionary 
his due. We owe him more than we can pay. But for 
missionaries the British empire. would be one-fifth 
smalier than it ts today. But for the civilizing of na- 
tive races by missionaries, factories which now turn out 
trade cloth would be idle. But for missionaries science 


Noble missionaries, all hail! 
(Copyright, 1998, by Church News Association } 


: THE OUT-OF-DOORS HUE. 

There are few things in the abounding summer 
time that afflict the benevolent-minded more than, when 
one is one’s self returning as brown as a button from 
a trip to the seashore or the mountains, to meet a 
friend on the street who still has the prison pallor of 
the city upon his face. “Why, old boy.“ you say, doubt- 
less meaning it sympathetically, “what is the matter 
with: you? Are you ill? Why in heaven’s name don't 
you get a little color in your countenance?” And when 


have given pain and perhaps aroused envious resent- 
ment. Your friend ig indeed a prisoner. He might, in- 
deed, go out to Far Rockaway of a Sunday and lie on 
the beach on his back and burn himself as red as a lob- 
ster. But that would be by way of mere bluff. Lacking 
the time or the permission of circumstances to take a 
real Outing, your friend doggedly sticks to the city and 
its deep shadow and keeps his sickly cloister cast of 
| countenance.--BroWii skins are for those who can boat 
and swim and golf ahd motor the hours away under the 
sun of July. 3 


Among women, tlie time has come when a pallid com- 
plexion is a mark of bondage. Automobiling, which in 


skin. So does golf, and so does yachting. Standing 
behind a counter in a store, on the other hand, and then 
hurrying home for supper, to sit on a bench in the park 
for several hours after nightfall, keeps the complexion 
as white and lifeless as chalk. Thus it happens that a 
deeply-tanned skin has become the sign of wealth and 
fashion, while pallor is the badge of servitude in 4 
woman. What wonder that girls seek any opportu- 
nity to acquire a good, thick coat of tan, no matter how 
great its irrelevancy to their ordinary occupation may 
subsequently appear.—-[New York Mail. 


SCOTCH HOSPITALITY IN 1629. 

An account of hospitality in 1629 gives a good idea 
of the manner in which a country gentleman of the 
period lived. Dinner and supper were brought in by the 
servants with their hats on, a custom which is corrobo- 
rated by Fynes Moryson, who says that, being at a 
| knight’s house who bad many servants to attend him, 
| they brought in the meats with their heads covered 
with blue caps. After washing their hands in a basin 
they sat down to dinner, and Sir James Pringle said 
grace. The viands seemed to have been plentiful and 
excellent, “big pottage, long kale, bowe or white kale. 
| which is cabbage; breoh sopps, powdered beef, roast and 
boiled mutton, a venison pie in form of an egg, goose 
Then they had cheese, cut and uncut, and apples But 
the close of the feast was the most curious thing about 
it. 


The table cloth was removed, and on it were put a 
“towel the whole breadth of the. table and half the 
length of it, a basin and ewer to wash, then 
a green carpet lald on, then one cup of beer set 
on the carpet, then a little long lawn  serviter, 
plaited over the corner of the table, and a glass of hot 
water set down also on the table: then be there three 
boys to say grace; the first, the thanksgiving: the sec- 
ond, the paternoster; the third, a prayer for a blessing 
of God's church. The good man of the house, his par- 
ents, kinsfolk and the whole company they then do 
drink hot waters, so at supper, then to bed, the collatiog 
which is a stoupe of ale.”—[Scottish Review. 


UNCLE SAM'S MACHINERY. 

Uncle Sam is credited with making the best machin- 
ery, and John Bull sells the most. Of American manu- 
factures machines and machinery constitute the pre- 
mier export, amounting in 1904 to $82,078,000, being the 
largest export of any one country save the United King- 
| dom, whose exports amounted to $102,531,800 in 1904. 
The fact that the United Kingdom leads in the value of, 
its exports of machines and machinery is due wholly 
to its large exports of textile machinery, a branch of 
the machine trade wherein we have no recorded export, 
while we are fourth on the list of countries to which the 
United Kingdom exports textile machinery, coming after 
Germany, France and Italy. Some machines and ma- 
chinery exported are special to the United States. If 
other nations produce them for export it is not known. 
| These Yankee specialties are cash registers, laundry ma- 
chinery, metal working machinery, pumps and pumping 
| machinery, shoe machinery, typewriting machines, a 

total of $15,809,900. The United Kingdom is the larg- 
est consumer among the nations of these machines, a 
fact which tends to show such machines are not manu- 
factured largely therein.—[Philadelphia Record. 
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“fT say, Bennet, are those fellows converted? 11 vot, % 
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nis way to early mass on December 9, 1531, when he was sent post-haste for a confessor to administer the sacra- ere with a great crown containing them 
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the peon’s protestations as he stood at the gateway seek- a secret gate was opened to him a so 
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Guadalupe Cathedral. 


HISroRY Au D LEGEND OF MEXICO’s 


b 4 1 Downcast and weary, he walked the three miles home Tue Bishop saw and believed, reverts gs for inscribed on the marble 
HOLIEST SHRINE. >. ö again, and was passing the hill, when the Virgin again | heaven-sent. The same day the 2 pic F store also are erected nun 
. appeared to him on the same spot as in the morning. ican church, with a crowd of priests * . most curious among 
By aS pecial Contributor. | She asked the result of his mission, and he explained royal court marched to the spot —— v » whe yee very summit of the 
_— : _ with deep contrition that he had failed. and consecrated it for the erection of at Vera Cruz of 
P — cont need — ind — pres ye Boag “I am poor and humble, Illustrious Lady, and the which was forthwith named “Santa Mars ee a — to be lost at 
5 . ahh es 1 Bishop will not listen to me. Select another who has in- although it is popularly called today Nenn east of the Cathedral, ot 


\ fluence and power to accomplish thy work.” ” the enl 
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ot the capital. For untold years Aan 8 the shrine | ure himself of the truth or falsity of the Indian's story, the stones are worn smooth with the ge ts 
traveled the dusty miles on foot by the thousands, but he also secretly despatched two guards with instructions grims of centuries, but the tilma and %& m 
today an electric line running from the great Plaza de to follow and watch Juan and report what they saw. | fresh and bright after 400 years of exposure ty 
Constitucion, in the heart of the City of Mexico, affords ‘The guardsmen lost sight of the Indian, and returning Every faithful worshiper believes that the mine, 


an easier mode of reaching the place. But in spite of the : 2 f 958 
frequent service by trolley, the wayside is often th ronged 
on days of big celebrations with the crowds of devoted 
pilgrims who assemble from all parts of Mexico. : 
The first church establishment in the southern repub- 
lic dates back to 1520, the year of the Spanish conquest. 
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Four years later the great Cathedral of Mexico City was 
founded on the ruing of the old Aztec Temple of the Sun, 
and a bishop was formally installed to take charge of 
the Catholic interests in the new domain. In 1531, little 
more than ten years after Cortes’s victories, the Guada- | 
lupe cathedral was commenced, although its final com- 
pletion dates back only a few years. The image of the 
Virgin, in fact, was not crowned until 1896. | 
Legends of the founding of the great church doubtless | 2 
sound fantastic enough to the ears of an American to- to the Bishop reported that they had seen nothing, and | first placed the image on the peasant’s Mam 
day, but in spite of their apparent improbability, the that the fellow was an imposter. it from fading and will guard it core 
devout throughout Mexice believe in them implicitly. Meanwhile the hero of these legends for a third time True it is that the picture resembles Soa 
And why should they not credit traditions which have | beheld the Virgin and reported to her the Bishop's de- ing or embroidery known to modern 
been canonized through special papal edicts, so that they | mand for a token. . | furnished a satisfactory explanation as jae 
are really incorporated into the vital religious beliéf of | “Come tomorrow, and I will give the sign,” was the has been imprinted upon the cloth, Ia 
the nation. . answer as the vision disappeared. | few of the thousands who visit the famam 
According to the authorized legend of the beginning That night. however, Juan Diego’s uncle, Bernardino for any explanation of the curious phenome 
of the Guadalupe church, an IIiterate Aztec convert, | Diego, was stricken with dever and believed that he was rue tima is perhaps three deet wide am 
Juan Diego by name; who dwelt near the barren hill of | to die. In the early dawn, at the hour appointed by the e rect in length. In 1896 it was cr 
Tepayec, directly back of the present cathedral, was on Virgin for delivering the sign for the Bishop, Juan was once of more than a hundred thousand la 
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surprised by the apparition of an angelic form in the ment to the dying. In order to avoid the hill and the all values and varieties. Great ladies a @ 
midst of a heavenly radiance. The figure was that of a | Virgin awaiting him there, her “chosen vessel” took an- voluntarily gave the gems as a special aa * are not uncon 
lady, clothed as one of the noblewomen of the court of Other route, but she met him in the path and gent rue value of this remarkable crown 3 have large ranches 
Cortes, and a voice from the air whispered to the awe- upbraided him for failing of his promise to meet her. | guessed. Morgan, the Paris jeweler, =a ace the Riverside Cat 
struck Juan that he beheld the Holy Virgin. Juan excused himself with his uncle’s illness, and $30,000 merely for setting the 4 3 a fine herd t 
At the same time the/sacred lady of his vision spoke: asked that he be permitted to continue his quest for a pounds is the weight of this group of #=™ ma: the — who has a mag 
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The Indian explained that he was bound for early | 20 confessor. But do thou go to the summit of this hill, donated, but only that which had tom 
mass in conformity with the laws of the church, and pluck thy mantle full of roses and return to me here. workmanship was done without cost, #a™ 
received the Virgin’s blessing. From this point the va- Tepayec, the hill indicated by the Virgin, was barren | tributed or accomplished by retainers ee 
rious stories and legends diverge slightly. au are | of vegetation, but, full of faith, Juan ascended, and Guadalupe Cathedral is not as mas 
agreed, however, in the main point, namely, that the found to his surprise a garden of roses growing there. dral of Mexico, is less beautiful possibly Ga 
Holy Mother charged the Aztec to proceed straightway He gathered a quantity, wrapped his tilma, or cloak, Guadalajara Cathedral, and may contain 
to the palace of the Bishop of Mexico and to deliver to around them, and returning, placed them in the Virgin’s historical value than other Mexican 
eee, certainly first in point of interest u 
great church on the spot where she appeared in vision mount. | ‘ | ciations. The cathedral proper stands at 
to Juan Diego. She pronounced a blessing upon the dewy flowers, and | hill of Tepayec, where the Virgin first 

Juan sped the three miles from his humble home to handed them back to her messenger with the words: Diego and indicated to him the loc 
the nation’s capital, only to be-repulsed by the Bishop's 1 Heaven hath ordained it. This is the Bishop’s sign.” At the top of the hill, where the mystle am 
servants, who refused to allow a beggar to have an audi- Back to the Bishop (or the third time the humble peas- ‘bloomed, is the “Chapel of the Hill,” @a 
ence with the great church dignitary. Finally the ant ran. Guards at the doors of the palace refused him tents. Leading from the cathedral 0 
Bishop himself, Fr. Juan de Zumarraga, chanced to hear | admission, some snatched at his roses, but by a miracle wide path of cobblestones over which a 
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The Signs of Love. 


A WIDOW W oRDALOGUE BY AUTHOR 
OF DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY.” 


By a Special Contributor. 


F there were only some way,” began the bache- 
lor, gazing thoughtfully out of the window of the 
dining car, “in which a fellow could prove his 
love——” 

“There are millions of them!” declared the widow, 
sipping her consomme daintily. 

“Those medieval fellows had such an advantage over 
us,” complained the bachelor. “When a chap loved a 
girl, all he had to do to prove it was to get another chap 
to say he didn’t, and then to break the other chap's 
head. That was a sure sign.” eS 

“And it was 80 easy,” remarked the widow. 

“Yes,” agreed the bachelor, enthusiastically. “Is 
there anybody whose head you particularly want bro- 
ken? I feel remarkably like fighting.” | 

“Of course, you do,” the widow 

in every 
sign 


— 


said 

“The fighting spirit born man. But duel- 
ling isn’t a sign of love; it’s a of egotism, hurt 
pride, the spirit of competition, the dog-in-the-manger 
feeling. Besides, it's out of fashion.” : 

“Well,” sighed the bachelor, “then I suppose I shall 
have to save your life or—die for you.” 

“You might,” said the widow, nodding encouragingly, 
“but it wouldn't prove anything—except that you had a 
sense of the picturesque and dramatic. Suppose you 
did save my life; wouldn't you do as much for any man, 
woman or child, or even any little stray dog who might 
happen to fall out of a boat or be caught in a fire, or get 
under the feet of a runaway?” 

“I've got it!” cried the bachelor, “I'll write a book of 
poems and dedicate them to you.” 

The widow toyed with her spoon. 

“You've done that to—several girls before,” she re- 
marked ungratefully. 3 

“That's it!” cried th, bachelor. “How is a man go- 
ing to tell when he’s in love when he feels the same 
way*—every time!“ 3 

“Have you forgotten your soup?” asked the widow, 
glancing at the untouched plate in front of the bachelor. 
The bachelor picked up his spoon languidly. 
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: “And loss of self-respect?” 


A man in love,” she contradicted, “can’t talk at all! 


turn on the water instead; or walk three blocks in the 


| lar button or your hat that you had lost?“ 


|| early for; or begin a business letter ‘Dearest Smith’ and 


“No,” he said, “but——” 

“Because if you had,” said the widow, “it would have 
been a. proof.” | 

“a—what?” | | 

“A proof,” repeated the widow. “Forgetting to eat 
your meals is the first sign of love. A man may write 
poetry and swear love by all the planets separately: but 


ders mutton chops and gravy and devours them to the 
last crumb, either he doesn’t mean what he says or 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. When he lets 
his breakfast grow cold and forgets to go out to his 
lunch and loses his interest in his dinner it's a sure 
sign of love.“ 

“It might be a sign of dyspepsia,” suggested the bach- 
elor doubtfully. | 


“OF, well,” proceeded the widow, sipping her soup 
The bachelor looked hopeful. 2 


“Is one of them smelling violets all day, when there 
aren’t any ‘round; and feeling a funny jump in your 
throat every time you catch sight of a violet hat: and 
suddenly discovering you have written, ‘Send me eight 
quarts of violets and a widow, instead of ‘eigh 
quarts of gasoline and a patent pump?’” 

The widow leaned so far over her soup that her eres 
were completely shaded by the brim of her violet hat. 

“Yes,” she said gently, “loss of reason is one of. them 
—and loss of memory.” 

“And loss of sleep?” ees 

“And loss of common sense.” 


“And of your powers of conversation” | 

| “Nonsense!” cried the bachelor, “a man in love can 
Say more ¢ool things——” 

The widow put down her spoon emphatically. 


It's not the things he says, but the things he isn’t able 
to say; the things that choke right up in his throat——” 
Ave had that!“ interrupted the bachelor. 
“Had—what?"’ | 

| “The ‘love lump’ in the throat.” . 

| “And did you ever go upstairs to light the gas and 


wrong direction without knowing it; or hunt ten min- 
utes for your shoes and then discover it was your col- 


“Or add. a column of figures and get a poem for the 
answer: or break your neck running to the office and 
then have to sit down and think what you came down 


‘then drop it in the box without a stamp, 
paper upside down, or——”"” 7 
“You've got it!” cried the widow. 

“I know it,” sighed the bachelor, “dreadfully!” — 


or read your 


“But,” protested the bachelor, “they aren't Impressive. 
How are you going to let the girl know“ 

“A girl always knows,” declared the widow. 

“Are you going to say, Araminta, darling, I put on 
odd socks this morning and salted my coffee and 
sugared my chop. Accept this as a proof“ 


a | 
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“No, no, no,” said the widow, laughing, “o? course 
‘But when you arrive at her house half an hour 


‘moments without a rational excuse and get mixed on 


if he sits down opposite you an hour afterward and or- 


leisurely, “there are other signs besides a lost appetite.” | 


‘a ghost, and might disappear at any moment, and sit for 
hours gazing into space aud moistening your lips in the 
hope that you will think of something to say——” 

“She knows that she’s got you!” groaned the bache- 
lor. 

“Oh, she may not,” declared the widow, cheerfully. 
“She may not know anything. She may be in love her- 
self.” 
That's it!“ protested the bachelor, “knowing you're 
in love is only half the trouble. How are you going to 
know when a girl has reached the love stage? How are 
you going to know that she is not just dangling you, 
or marrying you for your money? They're 80 clever 
and wise and coquettish and——” 

“When a girl is in love,” said the widow, “she ceases 
being clever and wise and coquettish. She becomes 
mooney and silent and begins to notice things about you 
that you never knew yourself, such as that your nose is 
like Napoleon's, or that you have a projite like E. H. 
Sothern and shoulders like Hackett's and hair like Kyrle 
Bellew’s. She never keeps you waiting, but is always 
dressed and sitting in the parlor an hour before you 
arrive and is never in a hurry to get home and will walk 
for blocks beside you in the rain with her best hat on 
without caring. She begins to ‘mother’ vou“ 

To caution you about getting your feet wet and 
avoiding a draught and wearing your overcoat and to 
look at you every time you leave her as if she was 
afraid you would die before morning and—Mr. Trav- 
ers, do you know I believe this train has reached Jersey 
City?” 

“Why—why—so it has! Waiter! Waiter! Where in 
thunder is that blockhead? Why hasn't he brought us 
the rest of the dinner?“ | 

“You forgot to order it!” said the widow, looking ma- 
liciously up under her hat. 

“Jersey City! Last stop!” yelled the conductor from 
the door. 

The bachelor put down his napkin and rose. 

“Check, sir?” asked the waiter, with accusing eyes. 
“Were you forgetting to pay?” inquired the widow, 


softly. . Res: 

The bachelor thrust a bill into the waiter’s hands and 
started down. the aisle, followed by the widow. 

“You forgot your change,” remarked the widow, as 
they stepped into the depot. 

“Oh, never mind,” said the bachelor. “Where are 
your wraps?” > : 
The widow clutched his sleeve. ; 
[left them in the dining car,” she stammered. | 

The bachelor gazed down at the top of the violet hat 
with a triumphant smile. 

“Oh, do go back and try to get them!” moaned the 
widow, glancing wildly at the train, which by this time 
was being switched onto a side track 

“It will be at the risk of my life,” declared 
lor, “but ff you want—any more——” : 

“More—what?” asked the widow, distractedly. 

“Proof,” said the bachelor. 0 

It isn’t necessary,” said the widow, as she spied an 
excited porter running toward them, clutching a pongee 
coat, a silver handbag and a violet parasol. - 

“These,” said the bachelor, taking them tenderly from 
the porter and tipping him, “are the most substantial 
signs of——” 

“A lost head,” said the widow quickly. 

“Or a lost heart,” added the bachelor, as they crossed 
the station and stepped fatuously on to—the wrong 
ferry boat. HELEN ROWLAND. 


the bache- 


THE SOUL OF THE SINGER, 
We read the song that is written— 
A few little, grotesque signs, 
Arranged in a certain meter, 
With rhymes at the ends of the lines: 


’ | The idea, I mean,” said the widow, blushing. “Those | 
© | are the real proofs of love.” ) 


And by the thought or the music 
Some chord in our hearts is stirred: 
But the song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


The one who best sees the picture 
Is he. with the soul for art. 
The one who best reads the poem 
Is he with the poet heart. 
De thoughts that are rarest and sweetest 
Are deepest from sight interred. 
The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


Some yearnings may not be spoken: - 
Some loves are so wholly blest, 

Some dreams are so tingai with heaven, 
They never can be expressed. 

We miss the intangible something 
Behind the veil of the word. 

The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 


We meet, but are veiled in spirit; 
Familiar, and yet unknown: 

A realm of our inmost beings 
Where we are alone, alone. 

In, each is a strain peculiar 
On no other heart conferred. 

The song in the soul of the singer 
Is never heard. 
IJ. A. Edgerton, in National Magazine. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

The sweet briar grows its fair, wild rose 
By lovely ways and hedges: 

And cheers the traveler's footsteps on 
With the sweet grace it pledges 

But ¢riendship’s flower of greater power, 
In ealm or stormy weather, 

Keeps kindred hearts and cheers them on 
Through life's long way together. 
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A Famous Donkey. 

- DISCOVERED A GOLD MINE AND 

„ WILL Have CostLy MONUMENT. 

i From a Special Correspondent. 
POKANE (Wash.) Sept. 17.—On‘the grave of a 
donkey is to be erected a marble shaft costing $250, 
Jacob Goetz, proprietor of the Coeur d’Alene The- 

ater providing the funds. 5 

But it was no ordinary donkey whose memory is to 
be thus honored. “Bill,” the name that will be inscribed 
on the shaft, was known far and near as “the famous 
$4,000,000 donkey.” The title scarcely did him justice, 
as his claim to fame was based on the fact that he dis- 
covered the Bunker Hill and Sullivan gold mine, now esti- 
mated to be worth $10,000,000 and whose total ouput has 
exceeded twice this sum, with an annual dividend of 

$2,160,000, The mine was estimated to be worth 54,000, 

000 at the time the donkey, while standing in the court 

at Boise, Idaho, marked “Exhibit A,” heard Judge Nor- 

man Buck render the following opinion which deter- 
mined the ownership of the mine: 

“From the evidence of witnesses, this court 


is of the 


* 
— 
* 


opinion that the Bunker Hill mine was discovered by 
the jackass, Phil O’Rourke and N. S. Kellogg; and, as 
the jackass was the property of plaintiffs, Cooper & 
Peck, they are entitled to a half interest in the Bunker 
Hill and a quarter interest in the Sullivan claims.” 


N. S. Kellogg thereupon bought the donkey for $250 
cash and employed Charles Robbins, then of Forest 
Grove, Or., to care for the animal during the remainder 
of its days at a salary of $50 a month. This was twenty- 
one years ago. Bill was six years old at the time. He 
has enjoyed twenty-one years of luxury, having been the 
pet of all the children in the neighborhood and honored 
as an object worthy a visit by2tourists. Less than ten days 
ago it was reported that he had been calied to the place 
where all good donkeys go, and it was this news that 
caused Jacob Goetz to announce his intention of erect- 

ing the shaft to its memory. Mr. Goetz can claim this 
- privilege, as he is the sole survivor of those who figured 
in the discovery of the mine. 


Goetz and “Con” Sullivan located the Sullivan claim. 
When Judge Buck rendered his famous decision, the 
property was appraised at $4,000,000 and was apportioned 
among a score of persons who figured more or less di- 
rectly in the discovery. Jacob Goetz and Harry Baer 
of Spokane received $200,000; Phil O' Rourke, $165,000; 
N. 8. Kellogg, $50,000 and a number of shares; “Jim” 
Wardner, after whom Wardner, Idaho, was named, 
$100,000; Cooper & Peck, $76,000; Jacob Goetz, $65,000. 
More than a score of others received cash or shares in 
the reorganized company. 
Mr. Goetz, a millionaire, who still has extensive inter- 
ests in the Couer d' Alene mines in Idaho, tells of the 
discovery of the famous mine by the donkey many times 
every year. He estimates he has repeated the story 
more than 2000 times. It was in the spring of 1884 that 
the word went forth that placer gold had been discov- 
ered on the Coeur d’Alene River, in the heart of North 
Idaho. For the next year the valley and surrounding 
mountains were filled with prospectors. In the fall of 
1885, N. 8. Kellogg, a veteran prospector, rode into camp 
at Murray, with samples of ore that he had just discov- 
_ ered. He was in the employ of Cooper 4 Peck of Spo- 
kane, having been “grubstaked” by them. Cooper & 
Peck pronounced the specimens worthless, whereupon 
Kellogg exhibited them to Phil O' Rourke, who had re- 
cently come to the camp from the Co gold fields. 
O’Rourke pronounced the ore valuable, and arranged 
with Kellogg to return to the claim. 


At that time O’Rourke was being grubstaked by Goetz 
and Baer of Spokane. These men supplied the grub- 
stake for both Kellogg and O’Rourke when they started 
in quest of the claim that had first been located by Kel- 
logg. They hadn't the price of a mule and had to pack 
their equipment on their backs. The second day out of 
camp, however, they chanced upon the famous donkey, 
which had wandered away from the camp maintained 
by Cooper & Peck, and was already laden with provis- 
fons and implements. They transferred their own 
equipment to its back and tramped on up the cafion un- 
til they found themselves on Milo Creek, three miles 
from the South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River. The 


| donkey wandered away again, and O'Rourke was dis- 


patched in search of it. He found it browsing on a 
mountain side, where it had pawed up a quantity of 
moss, uncovering a quantity of solid galena lead and 
silver ore. 5 

O Rourke immediately staked out the claim and put 
up a sign thereon, “Bunker Hill, discovered by N. 8. 
Kellogg and Phil O’Rourke,” Upon information fur- 
nished by them, Goetz and Con“ Sullivan subsequently 
located the “Sullivan” claim, adjoining their property. 

When Cooper & Peck found their donkey had been 
impressed into service, they realized that under the 
grub-stake law they were entitled to an interest in the 
claim, and they established this claim in court after 
a lengthy legal battle, through two courts. 

FRED H. GASTON. 


Insurance Among Insecis. 


How Furunk or CERTAIN SPECTES ? 
Is PROVIDED For. 


By Special Contributor. 


O provide for his family is rightly regarded as one 
T. the first duties of a father. If he is a man of 

property, he bequeathes to his children stocks and 
bonds, rents and lands; if not, he seeks to protect them 
against the struggle for existence by insuring his life for 
a sum of money. Away down in the scale of existence, 
in the insect world, there are some highly interesting 
examples of provision for posterity. The end aimed at 
is the same, the means differ. ; 

It is the mother insect who is the provider. The male 
cuts a very poor figure in that class. He exists for one 
purpose only, and, his function performed, the “drone 
must go.” He is treated as the anarchist would like to 
treat the man of property. The female passes her short 
life alone: but before she dies is careful to insure the 
future of her unborn and helpless offspring. Sie stores 
provisions where she lays her eggs. , 

Unfortpnately, it is just those winged creatures that 
the human world would willingly let die, that are the 
most clever providers. Our useful friend the honey bee 
excepted, the race of buzzers and stingers, hornets, 
wasps, and their like, are not popular except with natu- 
ralists. But there is no tendency to race suicide among 
them; quite the reverse. 

Carpenter wasps bore into the pith of stems, and lay 
their eggs in a hollow chamber. Mason bees collect mud 
and build a cell, shaped like a goblet, in which they seal 


up their eggs, as condemned nuns were immured in con- 


vent walls in the cruel olden days. But they first kill 


and store up in the chamber a supply of food, so that 


when the egg hatches out, a well-stocked larder awaits 
the voracious appetite of the young insect. 


The kind of provision varies with the insect. It may 


be vegetarian, a dainty paste of pollen and nectar, insect 
angel food. But if the tastes of the mother wasp incline 
her to diet on flowers, she knows ebtter than to impose 
her fads on her larvae. If the youngster’s requirements 
are grossly animal, meat he shall have. There are cat- 
erpillars, grubs, and hoppers in plenty for the catching; 
and such you will find packed in with the egg, @ you 
break open its-chamber. Whether animal or vegetable, 
the food is roportioned to the needs of the unborn insect, 
so much “grub” (or so many days of growth. What is 


more remarkable, it has been ascertained that some spe- 


eles even provide for the sex of their offspring. The 
female larvae is larger and hungrier than the male. So 
Mother Eumenes puts ten caterpillars into storage with 
a female egg, five with a male, 


It would never do for a wasp to lay up lively caterpil- 
lars with the egg, a fragile thing hanging by a thread 
from the wall of the cell. In their blind struggles to get 
out, the prisoners would smash it to pieces. So the wasp 
stings her prey before storing it. Observing the perfect 
condition of the insect food stored in the burrows of ex- 
cavating bees, naturalists attributed this to the preserv- 
ative action of the formic acid of the sting. Formalin 
and formaldehyde, well-known chemical combinations of 
formic acid, are used by human packers to preserve meat. 
Here, it was thought, was a storage of embalmed insects 
in a subterranean Packingtown. But a French observer, 
Monsieur Fabre, found in one case a more wonderful 
process employed, something surpassing the best results 
of human science and ingenuity as applied to the problem 
of food preservation. 

While studying the habits of the Cerceris wasp, he 
found that they laboriously carried home to their under- 
ground burrows large gold-striped green beetles. Speci- 
mens of these the naturalist removed from the pockets in 
the nest, where the wasps had laid them up. The beetles 
seemed to be dead, but their joints were supple-and their 
‘flesh neither dried up nor decayed, but in good, sound 
condition. Now the Frenchman was one of those patient 
observers who find things out. He removed the corpses, 
sat up with them, and applied stimulants. The beetles 


showed signs of life, they waved their feelers., They 
were not “kilt entirely,” as the Irish say, but paralyzed. 
Then the naturalist spied on the wasps and found that 
they always stung their prey in one place, between thé 
first and second pair of feet. By dissection M. Fabre 
found that the sting penetrated a large ganglion, or knot 
of nervous tissue. Now the secret was out. With the 
accuracy of a surgeon, the mother wasp injects enough 
poison to keep the beetle in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, till the egg hatches out. and the wasp larvae is 
ready for its first meal. A wonderfully precise wax is 
this of providing fresh meat for posterity. | 

It was found, moreover, that the Cerceris wasp never 
stored any other meat but this particular beetle. It 
seems to be the custom with these insect providers to 


; handle only one kind of provision. For the Sphex, a 
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ATTACK ON CARS. 
They made attacks on the incoming | 


ance, especially as to the important matter of collars. It 
is discouraging to note with what paralyzing ease some 
people peel off their civilization when removed even 
temporarily from conventional surroundings. 

After their luncheon’ Was over, the travelers spent a 
delightful and refreshing hour with Charles Dickens, 
who was the only man present, and then reluctantly 
packed up their belongings, for a further exploration 
of the cafion was on the programme, and the afternoon 
shadows were already beginning to grow. The road 
wound on through the trees and passed by several camps 


where hammocks and tents spoke of rustic comfort and 


freedom from the irksomeness of hot-weather housekeep- 
ing. One grove of trees was reached which was like a 
stretch of lovely Eastern woods, and the abrupt cafion 
sides enclosing it gave a rugged touch to the rather. gentle 
wildness of the scene, until it was really like being up 
in the high mountains. When the stream had been 
crossed for at least the eighth or tenth time, a road was 
found which led from the right up the cafion side to the 
hills above. It was the trail across the ridge to Millard 
Cafion. As it was 4 o'clock by this time, it was de- 
cided to follow this path in returning, and spend the 
remaining daylight in further exploration rather than in 
retracing the sandy way of the arroyo. So they took 
to the high road, and soon found themselves on a beau- 
tiful upland commanding a wonderfully picturesque view 
of the abrupt walls of the western side of the cafion, 
which were covered with a brownish purple verdure—if 


there is such a thing. Down below, the clear green of 


the sycamores and other stream-fed growths marked 
the sinuous bed of the cafion. Off to the south a glimpse 
could be caught of the blue valley dotted with the white 
specks of dwelling-houses. The road itself, bordered 
with the dusty green of sage brush and southernwood, 
was rocky enough to be leading straight to Dublin. 
Gaunt specters of departed yucca blooms stood lone- 
somely about on the mountain sides. The climbing way 
was broadly exposed to the sun, and the temperature of 
the climbers rose with the altitude. 

The road finally turned off toward a group of quaint 
houses perched on the top of the ridge to the north, 
which, it was supposed, was Las Casitas. A trai] led 
straight on from the point of the road’s turning, and 
by following it, making a final detour on the summit to 
avoid the inevitable barbed wire fence, the broad road 
leading down on the farther side was easily found. It 
gave quite a feeling of conquest to the travelers to see 
their calculations so perfectly verified, and they looked 
down upon the oaks of Millard Cafion with some such 
thrill of elation as Columbus must have felt when he 
stumbled upon the new world. The view from this ridge 
was inspiring and made Une realize freshly the value of 
a hilltop to a fretted soul.“ The clean winds that blew 
here told of the sap the hot August sun bad been distill- 
ing from the aromatic shrubs growing all over the 
mountain slopes. 

The descending road, which was cut into the side of 
the mountain, was broad, well-graded, and lying now 
altogether in shadow. It crossed the slender, pretty 
stream at the foot of the grade, then doubled upon itself 
and ran unmistakably toward the open. The stream 
was considerably smaller in this cafion than in the ar- 
royo, and live oaks predominated among the trees; the 
broad shaded spaces were thickly carpeted with brown 
leaves, and was as dim and hushed as the alsles of a ca- 
thedral. 

The travelers, upon looking about them, immediately 
decided that they must come soon again to that delight- 
ful spot, and follow the cafion up to the thirty-foot falls 
which mark the head of the stream. True, they found 
the tender, once-fresh grass lying long and tawny 
against the ground and slippery to the tread: even the 
flowers of a month before were mostly gone, but the 
voice of resting Nature sang a quiet tune to their hearts 
—the Nature which is not dependent upon seasons for 
her charm—and it satisfied them. b 

The road soon left the cafion bed and skirted the hill- 
side, passing more camps spread under the oaks, and 
several well-built, artistic houses surrounded by small 
peach orchards. Sunflowers began to appear among the 
dull greens of the fields which bordered the road where 
it left the cafion. After a while the path brought up at 
a hard, smooth avenue where houses began to arrange 
themselves with regularity, separated by carefully irri- 
gated orange groves. 

The travelers turned to look back at the mountain. 
It was hard to believe that those hazy heights had so 
recently been scaled. The evening shades were quickly 
removing them to a greater distance than mere space 
was responsible for. 

They then walked down the avenue at a brisk pace, 
facing the cool, invigorating west wind. Soon they 
found themselves at the place of the pine trees and rec- 
ognized the avenue as the same one they had partially 
traversed that morning. A turn to the left led to the 
cemetery, and a short while later they boarded their car 
just as the clear sun sank behind the silhouette of the 
western hills. It had been a.most satisfactory excur- 
sion. A conservative estimate of the distance covered, 
at a minimum rate of two miles an hour, made between 
ten and eleven miles, which was not bad for city girls, 
especially when burdened with books, lunch boxes and 
unnecessary wraps. And the crowning feature of the 
day was the fact that not one lone rattlesnake had made 
itself visible anywhere. NEETA MARQUIS. 


SAXON HARVEST HEALTH. 
Here's to the plow that ¢urrowed, 
Here's to the hand that sowed, 
Here’s to the rake that harrowed, 

Here's to the arm that mowed! 


Blest with the choice of blessings 
Are orchard and hill and plain— 
The Blessing of Grapes and Apples, 
The Blessing of Sheaves of Grain. 
[New York Times. 
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LEAF-TUNNELED WALKS. 


{London News:] The broad avenue of San Martin 
lies bathed in the summer’s heat. But for the row of 
poplars that lines each side of the street the whole of 
its length would feel the glow that, white and stifling, 
beats down at intervals through the gaps in the mass- 
ive branches. As it is, the roadway is dappled with 
shade, while a small canal trickles on either hand by 
the side of the tree trunks. The glimpse of moving 
waters makes the sense of shelter doubly pleasant. 
Still, the morning is hot, even for Mendoza, and the Ar- 
gentine dust hovers over the cobbled street. 


But allies of the shade and of the streams are now 
to be seen. A company of small boys is advancing 
slowly on either side of the street. Armed with poles 
to which are attached bucket-like scoops, they dip the 


latter into the small canals and fling the water across 


the thoroughfare. Thus two score or so of watery jets 
come tumbling inward from either hand upon the sur- 
face of the road. The battle with the dust is in full 
swing; Mendoza is being watered. As the carriage that 
is bound for vineyardland passes through the ranks of 
the boys the purified air fills one with gratitude toward 
their labors and the precious streams. But these are not 
done with yet. In the town itself we have driven over 
the solid culverts at street corners, carelessly oblivious 
that the streams exist. But in the outskirts they begin 
to demand acute and no altogether pleasant attention. 
As the cobbles give way to soft earth it is over a sheaf 
of boughs laid across an open stream that the carriage 
passes. As the town is left farther behind the branches 
grow ever more attenuated. The loosely-set, fragile 
bridges bend beneath the weight of the carriage, but 
the wheels roll and bump over them in an astonishing 
series of providential escapes. | 

The houses fall away and the poplar groves rise 
thickly on all sides. Here is a lowly forest of slender, 
graceful saplings; there is a broad clump of others 


| whose trunks have attained to the thickness of a foot 


or so; while farther on rises an imposing collection of 
giant size, each standing well apart from the rest. There 
are millions of these poplars, each priced accurately ac- 
cording to its size. For in Mendoza the poplar industry 
is active, and the trees are grown, bought and sold with 
the same readiness with which a wheat crop is dealt in. 
In the meanwhile we have reached the frontier vine- 
yards. One may notice the vine leaves first in the midst 
of the poplars themselves. Here is a row of trees about 
whose bases the luxuriant foliage of the creepers clings 
ere it stretches out a broad, green arm to clasp the next 
trunk. The lengthy passage of the tendrils across the 
air is inexplicable at the first glimpse. A nearer inspec- 
tion, however, reveals a network of bamboo canes 
which connects the one trunk with the other. It is 
upon these that the vines are trained in all the beauty 
of their leafage and glowing fruit that hangs just be- 
neath the more somber foliage of the poplar. But the 
country of the grape once entered has more to show 
than this. There are the open vineyards, the squares 
of land dotted and intersected by the plants. Some 
there trained, as in France and Germany. upon a low 
prop; ‘others, with a 
pole, coil themselves high in the air. There are vines in 
rows clipped for all the world like privet hedges, and here 
are some again that are fashioned into standard buéhes 
and at a little distance resemble nothing so much as 
very young pollard oaks, , 

But the chief glory of the Mendoza vine grower lies 
in his walk—his covered street of vines. One of these, 


with its stout framework of bamboo all but hidden be- 


neath its soft covering, is a wonderful sight. One may 


enter a tunnel such as this, stretching, perhaps, for sev- . 


eral hundred yards—a tunnel with walls of leaves 
through which burst the shafts of light. On either side 
and above the head hang the clusters of grapes, of pur- 
ple or faint gold, and looking backward or forward along 
the lane, it is the same—the soft bloom of the bunches, 
close set in ‘their inverted pyramid, stretching to the 
point where they are lost in the white light at the tun- 
nel’s end. 


Walking through the vineyards one may learn the 
reason of their luxuriance. Here, there and everywhere 
are tiny canals, of a yard, a foot or even of slighter 
breadth. The little streams spread themselves .in an 
amazing network of dainty irrigation, one speeding 
freely along, another dammed in for a space by a mini- 


ature water gate. It is difficult to regard this liliputian 


system of canal and lock as other than a pretty toy 
scheme. But it is for the sake of these rivulets that 
the huge permanent weir on the Mendoza River has its 
existence. The icy torrent that comes thundering down- 
ward from the snowy peaks of the Andes upon the ho- 
rizon has been dammed from bank to bank for no reason 
but this. The waters have been tamed, warmed in the 


lower heat, and sent flying in all directions—to work. | 


Hence the poplar, the vine, the asparagus, onion and po- 
tato that thrive between its rows. The prosperity of 
Mendoza is bound up in its network of little streams. 
It would be an ill hour for the town in the shadow of 
the Andes should they cease to flow. 7 


LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The new bridge over the south fork of the south 
branch of the Chicago River in Archer avenue, nearing 
completion, is the largest single leaf bascule bridge of 
its kind in this country, and is the only one in Chicago. 
The total length of the span is 172 feet and it is 60 feet 
in width. The structure weights 700 tons and is bal- 
anced by a counterweight of 600 tons. The bridge has 
two sixty-seven horse power motors with which it is 
operated. This structure, which is being built by the 
Roemheld-Gallery Company, takes the place of an old- 
fashioned turntable sort of bridge, of which it is said 
that a murder has been committed in the neighborhood 
for every board on its floor.—[{Chicago Chronicle. 
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In fifteen minutes Grandma Turner appeared, 
Henry Carter gave her a look of admiring — es 

“Land!” he said, “I don’t know as I'll dare to go along 
in these old clothes. You-look as neat as a new pin. 
By ginger! Grandma, you'll knock the spots off’n Letty 
an’ Carrie, an’ no mistake!” : . 

Letty and Carrie were Grandma Turner's grand- 
daughters, and Grandma colored under the honest praise 


there aint too 


| @xpressed by the old man. ö 


“Well, I'm right glad I’ve got a new bunnit,” she said 
complacently. “’Tain’t all new, but it looks passable. 
I had my old one fixed up with some new ribbon an’ a 
tip, an’ I don't believe anybody’d think but what it was 
brand new.” 

She smoothed the black silk mitts over her small 
hands and brushed an imaginary spot of dust from her 
black alpaca skirt. She wore a white shirt waist a 
friend had sent her, and a black ribbon belt around her 
neat waist. A black and white ribbon around the neck 
completed Grapdma Turner's toilet, and the whole effect 
was neat and tasteful. : 

After carefully locking the doors and hiding the key 
beneath a flower pot, Grandma Turner, assisted by her 
cavalier, climbed into the wagon and perched herself 
securely upon the high seat. 

“I declare, if there was time,” said Henry Carter, as 
they drove off across the bridge, “I'd drive round home 
an’ hitch to the top buggy! By ginger! I'll make time!” 
And the next moment the big bays-were going at a lively 
pace down the road. vA ; 

Henry looked at his big silver watch. “We can’t do. 
it,” he said. “We’ve got just\forty minutes to get there 
in, an’ we don't want to be late. If this wagon don't 
jounce you too much we'll keep right on In it.” 

Grandma Turner smiled at him, as she hung-onto the 
seat with both hands. 

“Why, this is splendid!” she cried between jolts. “T 
don’t know when I’ve been up on a high seat like this! 
It makes me feel like a girl again. My land! what un- 
der the sun will Dave an’ Marthy say! I declare I’m 
almost afraid to look ’em in the eye.” ve 

Henry Carter laughed. “Well, I ain't,“ he said stoutly. 
“T guess we'll show em! Just cause we're gettin’ along 
in years is no reason why we can't enjoy a good time 
same as anybody else. Come to think of it, that’s where 
my nephew an’ his wife must have been goin’, but they 
didn’t say a word. I s’pose they thought mebby I 
wouldn't approve of such @oolishness, but we'll show 
‘em! When was the last time you went to a circus, 
Grandma? Remember?” 


“Remember!” said Grandma Turner. “Well, I guess 


I do remember! It was the very last fall before Ezry 
died, an' that’s been fifteen years. Ezry was a great 
hand to enjoy himself, an’ he always wanted 1 should go 
along, too. My! my! what a good time we did have!” 

The old man kept a steady hand upon the reins, 
the big bays trotted briskly townward. ee: 

“Did you take in all the frills?” he asked—“ pink len. 
onade, an' peanuts, an’ tandy, an’ popcorn, an' side 
shows?” 


Grandma Turner laughed. “Yes, I should say we did! 


Why, I do believe Ezry spent all of $3 on that circus! 


We went in to see the fat woman, an’ Ezry kep’ lookin’ 
at her an’ then at me, with such a twinkle in his eye! 
I was pretty hefty in those days, an Ezry never missed 
a chance to plague me about it. My! how them little 
things will stick an hang in a body’s memory, wen’t 
they?” 2 

“Well,” said Henry Carter, “I tell you what—we'll 
see it all. An’ stay to the concert if you say so. An’ 
have reserved seats with backs to em, an pink lemonade 
an’ peanuts an’ popcorn an’ candy to beat the band! 
An’ we'll see the living skeleton, an' the dat woman, an’ 
the two-headed calf, an’ every tarnation interestin’ thing 
there is! An’ for just this one day we'll cut loose an’ 
forget we're gettin’ along in years an’ considered too old 
to enjoy ourselves.” 
_ Grandma Turner smiled happily, as they bumped and 
jolted and rattled over, the road. She nodded her head 
with energy, and showed hearty approval of all her 
companion had said. | 

Twenty years and more had rolled from her heart, and 
she was young again. As they drew near the eireus 
grounds and caught the strains of music from the brass 
band, her pulses leaped and quickened, and a glow of 
pink appeared in her cheeks. Her old blue eyes sparkled 
like a girl’s, and Henry Carter found himsel looking at 
her in pleased surprise. a 
In ten minutes more the horses were securely tied in 
a safe place, and the two old friends hurried to the en- 
trance of the great tent. Henry Carter produced his 
complimentary ticket and purchased a ticket for his 
companion, and the next moment they were a part of 
the surging crowd that pressed its eager way through 
the entrance into the great tent. . 


Grandma Turner seemed walking in a happy. dream. 


Everything around her—all the gay sights and sounds— 


the crashing blare of the brass band, the varied colors 
of the garments worn by the spectators—the sea of eager 
radiant faces all set toward a common goal—thrilled and 
filled her old heart with a strange sweet joy that seemed 
like the unreal joy of some wonderful dream. 

But at last, with Henry Carter’s big hand firmly hold- 
ing her elbow, she was guided up the tiers of seats and 


into her own, where she sank down with a sigh of re- 


How delightful it was up there, with the carpet-cov- 
ered back of her seat to lean against, and the pink-lem- 
onade boy even now worming his way toward them in 
obedience to Henry Carter’s signal. Grandma Turner 
thought for one ment that she knew exactly how a 
queen must feel, seated in royal state with obsequious 
servitors at her feet. 
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are 


beings on horseback, and all the strange and wonderful 
animals, filed past, Grandma Turner clasped her two 
small hands so tightly that her black silk mitts gave 
way at the seams. But if every seam in Grdndma Tur- 
ner’s entire costume had given way at that moment, it 


is doubtful if she would have known it, so absorbed was 


she in all she saw. . 

And later, when the clowns in their grotesque garb 
leaped and bounded into the ring and went through their 
absurdities, the little old lady laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. a 

Henry Carter, looking at her, rejoiced with all his 
honest heart that he had brought her to the circus, for 
her face spoke eloquently of what she was enjoying. 

Well, it was a wonderful afternoon—a golden after- 
noon, full to the brim of life and color and movement, 
and always the witchery of the big brass band. And 
when, after the concert, to which they stayed as a mat- 
ter ef course, they passed leisurely around that great 
magic ring and viewed the animals gathered from the 
far corners of the earth, lingering longest, as most of 
us like to do, in front of the monkeys’ cage, it is safe to 
say that in all that vast crowd there were no happier 
hearts than theirs. Se 

It was there—before the monkeys’ cage—that David 
and his family came upon them; and astonishment was 
pictured upon each face. Ma,“ whispered Carrie ex- 
citedly, “did you ever! There’s Grandma and Mr. Car- 
ter! An’ see how nice Grandma looks. What do you 

Then there were inquiries and explanations, and the 
whole party. went on together to explore the fascinating 
mysteries of the side shows. The popcorn and peanut 
man reaped a rich harvest, and the merry-go-round 
gathered them all into its dizzy whirl. 

Grandma Turner bubbled with laughter, like a girl. 
“Why, I do declare,” she would say, “I never cut up 
like this in all my life! What be I a-comin’ to, I won- 
der?” 


But all golden afternoons must come to an end, and 
the shadows began to lengthen. Henry Carter was in- 
vited home with David's folks to supper, and Grandma 
Turner, in the privacy of the high wagon seat, whis- 
pered guiltily that she hadn’t finished cutting the string 
beans when he came along and made his astounding 
proposition. Then they” both laughed like the foolish 
young-old things they were, and David, driving ahead 
of them in his surrey, looked back and laughed too. 

“Grandma and Henry Carter surely are enjoying them- 
selves,” he said. “Well, I’m right glad she went. If 
I'd a' thought she wanted to go we would have squeezed 
her in somewhere, wouldn’t we?” ö 

Marthy smiled and nodded. “Yes, we would,” she 
said heartily. “I guess we're like a lot of other well- 
meanin’ folks—we forget that old folks are not always 
old at heart, and we think—%¢ we stop to think at all— 
that they don’t enjoy the things we do. But I don’t 
know but what they enjoy such things better than we 
after all. And I mean Grandma shall go to the 


ter don’t up an’ ask her before we have a chance.” 
Grandma Turner’s bubbling laugh floated to them on 
the evening breeze above the rattle of the wagon. The 
first stars came out, pale and silvery in the after-glow 
of the sunset, and the crickets beside the country road 
began to tune up for their all-night concert. Sweet fa- 
miliar sound of early evening came to them, as the 
horses bore them homeward, and the peace of a Septem- 
ber night seemed to go with them. But in Grandma 
Turner's kind old heart was the sweetest peace of all. 
for she had been a part of the gaiety and pleasure of the 
day. And she had been cared for and “made of,” which. 
after all, is what we all long for, whether we are young 
or old. ‘HARRIET CROCKER LE ROY. 


_ NEW SUBMARINE LAMP. : 

An electric arc lamp, capable of efficiently supplying 
the needs of under-water illumination for ship salvage 
and submarine work generally, as well as for operations 
to be carried on in inflammable or explosive atmos- 
phere, was recently subjected to trial in the harbor of 
Aberdeen in connection with repairs effected on the 
dock gates there, without taking them out of position. 
It was found that a thorough examination of the dock 
gates could be made by the aid of the lamp, and in or- 
der to demonstrate its power one of the divers returned 
for a newspaper, and after descending to the bottom of 


the dock, a depth of twenty feet, read a portion of it 


through the telephdne to those on the surface. The 
lamp itself is a double enclosed are lamp capable of giv- 
ing from 4500 to 2000 candle power, the glass globes of 
which are made to stand a pressure of over 100 pounds 
per square inch, while the metal parts and all joints will 
stand over 200 pounds. This lamp should also be use- 
ful for the examination of ships’ bottoms and the carry- 
ing out of repairs afloat.—[ Unidentified. 


EGYPTIAN CURE FOR SUNSTROKE. 
Travelers in Egypt must often have noticed curious 
scars upon the foreheads of the natives, though per- 
haps they have not discovered its significance. It is a 
sign that the man who bears it has had, or has fancied 
that he had, sunstroke. 

The formula for the malady is curious and typically 
eastern. The victim must be laid full length upon the 
ground and massaged from the feet upward. The sun- 
stroke is some form of evil genius which must be 
squeezed and forced into one spot. This the massage. 
accomplishes. When the masseaur has done his best to 
this end, and assumes that the virtue of the enemy is 
all concentrated in the forehead of the patient, then the 
teeth of the operator are applied to the infected area, 
and a piece of the flesh of the forehead bitten out. 

The strange thing is that the treatment is said to be 
invariably efficacious. It may be faith cure, or it ma 
be that the sunstroke itself was imaginary—the cure 
sure ondon Standes. 
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THE WALNUT. 


Ir DESERVES TO BE MucH MORE FREELY 
PLANTED. 
By Ernest Braunton. 

MONG deciduous trees for our State, none posers 
A a higher value than the black walnut, native 

to the eastern half of the United States. We have 
seen it growing under varying conditions from San 
Bernardino to a considerable distance north of San 
Francisco, and have never observed one that was rickly 
or making unsatisfactory growth. In some goils they 
make a tall columnar growth without a branch for a 
distance of thirty feet from the ground, but as a rule 
they are short-trunked and wide-spreading, a most per- 
fect tree in form and casting fine shade. When of some 
size the crop of nuts is not the least attractive feature 
of the tree. In its native haunts it is found to be the 
largest and finest in form, not far removed from 
streams, in the river bottom lands, yet even in our dry 
climate it makes a luxuriant growth well up on the 


foothills of the Sierra Madre. It is, in every way, su- 


perior to our native walnut and will endure much greater 
variety of soils, climate and general conditions. In its 
Eastern home it ranges from Florida to Ontario and 
from the Atlantic to a line drawn from Minnesota 
through Nebraska and Kansas to the valley of the San 


Antonio in Texas. It is found from the fertile bottom 


lands along streams (with a diameter of six or seven 
deet) well up into the mountains, at all times a fine tree 
for shade or timber. In country homes of considerable 
extent and on all California farms it sh be far mere 


extensively planted. 
Giant Lily of the Amazon. : 
grows 


Out at Hollywood each year E. D. 


beauty with the most portentious growths in Southern 
California; indeed, we are inclined to the belief that 
the most perfect living pfctures in plant life are not to 
be found among the homes of the rich but around the 
cottages of the man who does his own gardening. In 
no part of the United Stateg are. such examples more 
common than in our own sunny southland. 


Mild Climates. 


Numbers of our people are heard to marvel that 
plants are killed or injured by frost in Southern Cali- 
fornia, whereas the seeds were-obtained from plants 
growing in the open in England or Ireland. Few seem 
aware that in the most southerly parts of these coun- 
tries the climate is fully as mild as ours. There are 
many places in both England and Ireland where palms, 
tree ferns, and vegetation of like nature have been 
grown out of doors for scores of years, and yet un- 
harmed by frosts. In many parts of Los Angeles an 
Australian tree, Pitosporum undulatum, is each year 
nipped by the frosts on all its terminal shoots yet in the 
south of both England and Ireland they may be (ound 
far surpassing in size any we have. Our climate is sec- 
ond to none on earth so far as human needs are con- 
cerned, but there are many spots much superior for the 
growth of ornamental plant life. 


Carpenteria Californica. 


This State furnishes no finer evergreen flowering 
shrub than the subject of this sketch, yet it is seldom 
met with except far away from homé. In England this 
shrub and the Matillija poppy are found by hundreds 
as compared to units in their native country. The bush 
is handsome in itself, and the large white flowers have 
the general shape and size of the best St. John’s Wort 
or Hypericum, and are very fragrant. ~ 
The Strawberry Tree 


Few shrubs will better repay the carefultplanter 


RIDING IN A 


VICTORIA (LEAF.) 


at least one plant of Victoria regia, and when in bloom 


visitors come from near and far to view this ajuatic | 


wonder. The giant white blossoms, a foot or more n 
diameter, open in the evening and close during the fol- 
lowing forenoon, but while they last the strong yet wel- 
come fragrance and the alabaster whije of the immense 
petals cannot fail to attract and interes, all who. visit 
there. On the under side of the leaves, which this war 
are fifty inches across, is a network of cells twö itches 
in depth which make them capable of sustaining a con- 
siderable weight. Last year, owing largely, if not en- 


tirely, to a lack of proper fertilization, the leaves were 


about a foot less in diameter than the present crop. The 
difference in buoyancy is shown by comparing the illus- 
tration on the cover of the magazine section for Octo- 
ber 22 of last year. The boy there pictured is the same 
one shown in the illustration on this page, yet last year 


‘the leaf would barely sustain his weight while, this year 
the little girl beside him weighs nearly forty pbunds. 
These plants are quite amenable to a properly balanced 


fertilizer as being an annual and maturing in a very 
short time they are easily influenced by soil, weather 
and temperature of water. One of these plants will be 

a feature of the flower show held in Blanchard Hall in 


Charm of Small 


D A acres in order 
to have complete landscape art than it is that the 
painter should have yards of canvas ere he can 
something worthy of his genius. The city lot is capable 
of being converted into a perfect picture, but the detail 
needs a more careful and guarded .adjustment. We 
have often noted a neat and complete adjustment of fifty 
feet square of front yard that would vie in landscape 


the Strawberry Tree 
Southern Europe, reac 


(Arbutus Unedo), 
ng even to Ireland. 


a native to 
It may be 


found in Southern Cal ornia in a variety of soils and 


aspects, and under varying conditions, treatment, and 
always appears happy, but in light, well-drained soil, 
with regular summer irrigations, it is always a thing 
of beauty. Besides the one above noted, a nuniber of 
other species of Arbutus are grown, and none more wor- 
thy than our native Madrona (C. Menziesii), and in our 
sister republic to the south may be found several other 
desirable species. Aside from the wild sorts the hortt- 
culturist has many very fine varieties, chiefly grown for 
some striking peculiarity of foliage. 


The Pink Cherokee. 


If one is satisfied, in this aed of flowers, with an 
annual crop of blooms of rare excellence the Cherokee 
will be found highly satisfactory and of late years we 
have had a pink variety that for freedom of bloom, 
especially in its younger state, far surpagses the par- 
ent plant. Though but a few years known to horticul- 
ture, it is rapidly becoming a favorite in California 
gardens yet it can never rival the common variety which 
in all the rose family, holds first place in the affections 
of all who love flowers for their native . 


Fruit on the Table. 


Fruit is used very often as a part of table decorations, 
and u possible should be displayed on glass dishes, as 
glass seems to show off fruit better than dishes made of 
other material. Fruit, as a rule, looks best dressed with 
its own foliage; but when dishes have to be dressed 
several hours ahead of time, as necessity very often re- 
quires, the leaves generally curl and lose their shape. In 
this case, it would be preferable to employ ‘eaves o 


thick texture, such as those of ivy, ua 
ete., as they will keep longer out of 4, a 
should be dressed with their own foliage 
fern can be used with strawberries ana 
utilizing small glass tubes filled with wate 
among the fruit. 
large ripe fruits hanging, make a very 

piece for the dinner table. The plants cag 

of the pots and the balls cut down so that — 
can be arranged in one dish. 


~ 


Strawberry plants ben 
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Secure Tenants 


2 With the increase of modern tule 
* ings, tenants are becoming more ot. 
ical, and demand more co 
174 creasing devices. 

1 Other things being equal, the dung. 
ing equipped with Hipolito Windows 
1 will rent more quickly and to Sele” 
' advantage than bulidings not 

ted. 


Whether you intend to 


1122 1 the advantages of this modern 
1152 dow. Now in use in scores of the bes 
or bulidings in Los Angeles. Send i 
15225 booklet. 
17222 HIPOLITO SCREEN AND 
114225 634-638 Maple. Avenue 
1775 Main 1806. Home 5190, 
1285 


Mission Furniture 
“Mission Furniture made to orden” 


eo Spring 


Have you seen the Desai 
that we are turning Gis 
shop? We can make james 
niture look just as iq 
better, by 
| bot our many uptodate 
It will cost you 
phone for our agent 
estimates, and may sve 
time and money. 


stock a fine line 
niture, 
order work a specialty. Mattresses renova 


couches, mattresses, etc. Fine ame 
Call and see us. “We do it right” 

es— Broadway, 4229; — 508. 


GOOD BUYS 


In Garden Hose, Lawn 
Garden Tools 

in order to reduce‘our stock quickly we offer 

bargains on the above timely articles. A pea 

and an inspection of our large and varied 

is invited. 

GERMAIN SEED COM 
„ Los A 


326-330 S. Mam St 


— — 


The Whitest Flower on 


The new Easter flower, Woods’ Rye 
given a Silver Cup and an Award of Merit = 
dena. Gardeners’ Exhibition, April 7th, 00m 
especial Award of Merit by the Southem 
Horticultural Society, May 28th, 1906. Pree 
} dreds of pure white lily like flowers. blooming # 
open garden from March to June. The mam 
novelty ever introduced for California Free 
should plant now for earliest flowers. ** 
Doz., $20.00 per too. Write for illustrated 
the original introducers: 
Ww Wilmigg 


oods Floral Co. 
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MENT work along 
made rapid strides in Southe 
past few years, more especial 

per of societies for the pr 
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few months, and smaller « 
Nearly every to 
neral merchandise st 
betterment and 


33 Pico Heights Improve 
seross many miles to a similar 
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ber. AS all have a common pu 
h a combination might b 
much needed reforms com 
sity. In this way the equal dist 
street improvements, sé 
be obtained as well as a great 
than would be possil 

ep an extensive scale. 
est need of improvement orgat 
em, as a whole, to have com} 
io cobperative work of any kind 
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The Southern California Hort 
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e City Beautiful Iis 


VEMENT SOCIETIES. 
sup or More INTEREST IN THEM 
THE RURAL DisTRIctTs. 
work along cooperative lines has 


—— rides in Southern California during the 


dior the prosecution of public im- 
nat Baye been formed in Los Angeles within the 


every town of sufficient size to 
store has its organization 


Heights Improvement Society and away 
miles to a similar one in Garvanza, that 


17 


ali have & common purpose, it really seems as 


rt 


5 

27 


1 
8 


Sue rural districts, however, that have the great- 
at af improvement organizations, and yet they 
ame ag a whole, to have comparatively little interest 


and smaller cities have maintained a 


bership of all must be a considerable num- | 


— — — 


Its drought-resistant qualities are of the first order. 
Prof. A. J. McClatchie says he has found this species 
to grow Taster in extremes of heat and drought com- 
bined, than any other. As a street tree it is quite ar 
showy as the other species, none of which are as ornate 


for streets as the acacias. 


Eucalyptus ficifolia (fig-leafed) is the scarlet flowering 


seat fe >more especially quite recently; a large Sum, the very showiest of the family when in bloom. 
years, The leaf is not shaped like that of the fig of commerc., 
but it is oval, like that of other members of the family 


(see Ficus Macrophylla, described below.) It stands 
heat and drought very well! We have them with vari- 
ous colored flowers, doubtiess the result of hybridization, 
ani they range from light pink to darkest crimson. It 
is not a large growing tree. 0 


Eucalyptus amygdalina, the Giant Gum Tree, is the 


tallest tree in the world, surpassing even the sequoias of 
California. One has been measured that proved to be 
471 feet high, and some are close to 35 feet in diameter. 
One variety of this species has very narrow leaves, and 
this one makes the roadside tree; it is known as the 
variety angustifolia. 


Guard the Parks. 


Our local horticultural society should appoint a park 
committee of not less than fifteen members, whose duty 
would be to watch the work going on in our parks and 
call meetings to enter protest as is deemed advisable 
whenever any work is started that is considered fun- 
damentally wrong. There is no question that in addi- 
tion to outside influences we have also to guard against 
acts of those in charge and to whom we look for im- 


e work of any kind. Just why this should 


* 


READY FOR SCHOOL, GARDEN AND ORNAMEN TAL PLANTING, POMONA., 


ss, 


@ecertain, for they certainly stand in 
ct uniform improvements and embellish- 
fen GO the towns and cities. When one consid- 
Rumber of such country organizations in 
; ie individual interest shown is little short 
Speakers on civic improvement can get 
“aa more appreciative audience in a country 
naa small center of population than is 
7 £08 Angeles, even though the city lecture be 
with a fine array of stereopticon views. 
Seeethern California Horticultural Society has, 
See than & year past, held monthly meetings in a 
Seen, centrally located, with lecturers of note, col- 
em slides, floral exhibits, etc., and various 
vet not one-tenth the number of peo- 
could be gathered in a town of a few 
it is not altogether that the city 
ons and the town may perhaps have 
eee ie Country audiences are by far the most at- 
wend & greater number linger, after the close of 
Seine, to discuss the subject or ask pertinent 
fe “This has been the experience of the writer 
. „ears in lecturing on civic improve- 
country, town, and city. 
for Rural Roads. 


au, u covering the organs 
u n large and interesting ¢amily; some 
. and the one we first consider is calo- 
mne “beautiful leaf.” This species is 
we well-known robusta, in appearance, 
EMS Miperior tree in every way. In growth it is 
than most eucalyptus, and is found 
w diameter. The lumber is used for 
wagons and farm machinery gen- 
de more used as a street tree. 
Pelyanthemos (flowers numerous) usually 
7 Spelied polyanthema, is known in Aus- 
=e Red Box, and the timber is very useful (or 


taste. 


Railway Gardening. 


J 
provements. It is usually the case in all cities, and 
ours is no exception, that park commissioners are ap- 
pointed for political reasons. It is a very conservative 
statement to say that not all are fitted for such posi- 
tions. Some of these reckless individuals occasionally 
give the park superintendent orders to cut out trees a 
score of years old, or to make “improvements” which 
ever after constitute a laughing stock for persons of 
From such vandalism the public has no ade- 
quate protection. | 
3 
The Schoo! Garden. 

The school garden is the best form of industrial work 
the school can undertake. Farm boys lived in the out- 
door air; school children are crowded within buildings 
that are usually but poorly ventilated. Garden work 
takes the school outdoors where health returns to many 
a child that is breaking down while bent over a desk. 
The manual-training work that replaces many farm 
handicrafts is practiced within doors, and is often so 
stereotyped as to fail of affording a free development 
equivalent to that of the old days. It) is less easy to 
prescribe by rule just what to do in a en; nature’s 
variety confronts the little gardeners with problems not 
prescribed in manuals. \ 

Then, too, gardening at school leads directly to gar- 
dening at home, where, at least, a child may plant what 
he pleases, make multitudinous mistakes and in mend- 
ing them win back his birthright to learn by unfettered 
practice and to gain by free initiative the power to 
plan and to execute large works in later life. 

If a boy finds out in a home garden that neglect 
brings but a crop of weeds, while faithful ¢are has borne 
fruit in a bounteous harvest for his fellow next door 
he may well have learned a lesson making him worth 


far more to a future employer than could have been 
the result of a year’s additional drill in arithmetic. It 
‘geems reasonable that the best means replacing the 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, MAGAZINE 


cAvenues, Streets, “Parks and Lakes. | 


|| MAKE LAWNS— 


match. Also a large assortment of uphol- 


1086 8. Main Street (Opposite 
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| large cities if something could be done to have the main 
railway stations fronted by or surrounded by suitable 
parking. How pleasant for the traveling public to en- 
ter or leave through a properly designed and well-kept 
square, and what a boon to the property fronting on this 
garden spot not to mention the great possibilities for a 
beautiful ‘setting of a well-designed railway station. 

— — 
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WINSEL’S GARDEN CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


VEGETABLE GARDEN—Peas, beans and potatoes 
planted in September will come in at the end of De- 
cember when vegetables are high priced. We have a 
fine stock of these seeds, also of others that can be 
planted now such as Lettuce, Radish, Cabbage and 
Caulifiower. We have plants’ of the last two as well 
as Onion Sets, Rhubarb Roots and Horseradish Sets. 

FLOWER GARDEN—For fall and winter blooming, sow 
the following seeds: Pansy, Stock, Cosmos, Coreopsis, 
Centanurea, Salpigiossis. Cinerasia and Sweet Peas. 

TREES AND PLANTS—At our nursery, corner 
Third and Crocker streets, Oranges, Lemons, Pomelo, 
Loquats, Guavas, Palms and Roses in pots. 

ally with. 
come up within three or four days. Blue Grass can 
also be planted now. We keep only the very best 

ades of both. and also first — fertilizer. 

OUR CATALOGUE—Containing ions how and when 

plant sent of request. 


CHAS, WINSEL, SEEDSMAN 
251 South Main Street 


clover seed; it will } 


7 hayer Decorating Co. 
Consulting Decorator 
A new line of Cretonnes and wall — to 


stery and drapery goods and fabrics. Tap- 
estries for walls. We can submit sketches 
for any class of decorating. We carry the 
finest line of wall papers ever brought to 


— 


JUST RECEIVED 
Our fall line of u 
novelties. By having your furniture re-upholstered now 
you have first choice. Phone for our agent to call with sam- 
ples and estimates. 
reasonable. 
work a specialty. “We do it right.” 


co., 


BRYANT UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
Junction of Broadway.) 
Phones—Home 5086; Broadway 4229. 


pholstery fabrics, including many imported 


Our work is the best and our prices 
Mattresses renovated. Fine leather and order 


“Watsonias”’ 


is the best recent introduction for Easter flowers, and to 
advertise our business we reduce the price from $3.50 to 
$1.75 per dozen. Act quickly. Ce 
Illustrated catalogue of choice flowering plants FREE. 
HOWARD.4 SMITH, Nurserymen, N. W. Cor. Ninth 
and Olive Streets. 


THEM NOW.—This famous South African Lily 


Bulbs! YOU KNOW IT! 


T CUTTING, DESIGNING 


And ladies tailoring practically taught 
1400 Rosenblieet’s College, W. 7th. 


GARMEN 


lost farm life should be to take children to the soil and 
train them to grow flowers and vegetables that throve 


in the gardens of their great grandparents. 


What a blessing it would be to the majority of our 


tay 
g q ty nted by negroes, are crowded 
poskeasion....Troops | S¥burbs and residence districts until are 
. are held ready fully 10,000 men thronged the down-| marching t the crowds, 
ae to enforce the order of the Mayor, 
that the streets shall be 1 
ore fifty ‘arrests have mah 


Mlodel-fitting Patterns Cut to Measure. 


MADE TO ORDER | 


Home 3496. 


Hl. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
121% SOUTH BROADWAY 
~Reom 


7ODAK FINISHING| 


fat of both contending parties would 


be in the fire. 
Concerning the reported prepara- lege term. 


him a stable of magnificent riding and: 
driving horses, for use during the col- 


tions Saturday night for the transpor- 
tation of marines and binejackets be 


MONGOLIA STILL AT MIDWAY. 
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| Art of Earth-Building. 

1 Its STUDY WILL BE UNIQUE FuNC- 
TION OF NEW INSTITUTION. 

From a Special Correspon 

W ASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—To imitate Dame Na- 


— 


* 


ture in her mysteriqus processes of earth- 
building is the unique ¢unction allotted to the 
geophysical laboratory, which, by July 1 next, will have 
been built by the Carnegie Institution upon a hill over- 
looking the northwest section of the national capital. 
Just how old earth was made still remains one of the 
riddles of the Sphinx. This spinning top on which we 
— dwell is one of nature’s laboratories, in which she has 
worked these eons upon eons. To know just how the 
great physicist accomplished her unalterable work 
therein, science now plans to set out and do likewise—to 
build as she has builded. If man can create organic life, 
after the methods of Prof. Loeb and others, why, then, 
can he not create the inorganic abode of life? And it 


which to make the pots holding these materials of com- 
merce while they seethe in liquid form. Platinum, long 
regarded as the metal requiring the highest heat for 
melting, can be melted in quicklime vessels, without in- 
jury to the vessels, At this temperature of molten plat- 
inum, however, nearly all of the ordinary rocks will 
have become fluid. Asbestos, commonly considered as 
fireproof, will run like water to the great heats whereat 
many of these minerals remain solid. There is iridium,\ 
which melts at 5000 degrees Fahrenheit, and osmium at 
many degrees higher, still. But even at this terrific 
temperature there are a number of minerals remaining \ 
stubbornly solid. Among these are lime, magnesia, © 
alumina and sirson. 


Greatest Artificial Heat. 
To generate a heat sufficient to meit eve tue s:abora- | 


tory will be equipped with electric arcs capable of gen- 
erating a terrific heat of 6000 degress Farenheit. This | 
greatest possible artificial heat will not, however, repre- | 


sent the highest temperature reached by earth's fur- ee 
nace. ven of this 6000 degrees Farenheit, at which experiments here the geophysicists have 


lime and magnesia melt and boil, were doubled there 
would not be reproduced in the laboratory the heat 


| GROPHYSICAL LABORATORY, CAR NEGIE INSTITUTE. 


is peculiarly fitting that a part of the millions which 
Andrew Carnegie took out of the earth’s crust should 
be expended in searching for the secrets of that vast 
shell’s manufacture. 
This work has never been undertaken before. But 
this is a bold age. “Man is now the creator,” recently 
exclaimed one of our inventors of organic life. But the 
geophysicists who, in this new Carnegie laboratory, 
“ will imitate nature’s feats at earth-building do not 
strive to create planets and launch them off into the 
vast etheric abyss. Not even the millions of the teat 
iron master suffice to construct a laboratory sufficiently 
uf spacious: These savants merely plan to manufactu 
| on a small scale what nature has made on a vast o 
Their research will be the purest of pure science, ond 
there is nothing in their hopes which appear fatuous. 


How Earth Was Made. — 


As to how earth was made, geologists have so far 
gathered this: In the nning our sphere was, as the 
sun is today, a mass of heated vapor. This gradually 
cooled, and as its temperature diminished there came a 

= time when this rapidly-whirling mass could no longer 
ay exist as gas or liquid. Portions at the surface began 
to solidify. The crust, thus formed, grew thicker, and | 
by its greater weight and greater contraction pressed 
more heavily upon the cooling interior. Wherever a 
crack or weak spot existed in the crust, the still liquid 
interior broke through. At first there was a fairly uni- 
form mixture of the elements forming this mass, and 
certain combinations solidified to form the first. crust. 
When portions of the remaining liquid interior of the 
55 earth were forced through this crust, in the weak spots, 
2 these soft masses, whose compositions had changed, 
E? gave, when cooled and hardened, kinds of rock different 
from the original crust. It was all a kind of evolufion 
about which science, as yet, knows little—hence the 
geophysical laboratory. 5 
So then, if scientists would learn to know their earth, 
they must go over thébe processes one by one, repeat- 
ing what nature has done. To accomplish this, they 
will, in this new laboratory, reproduce as nearly as pos- 
sible, the enormous temperatures and pressures used by 
nature in her terrestrial laboratory. Only thus can they 
learn how actual rocks and minerals were formed. No 
| such laboratory is in existence anywhere in the world. 
No other has been planned, so far as is known. 
\ Terrific Temperatures Needed. : 
These temperatures and pressures to be obtained in 
imitation of nature will be tremendous. The gamut of 
the average imagination does not reach above a tem- 
perature sufficient, to heat a metal red-hot. But, after 
all, a red-hot substance is only about 1000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Our stoves are lined with a kind of rock which 
‘will stand a red and almost a white heat, without any 
4 damage whatsoever. But in nature’s furnace all rocks 
were melted once and many are melting today. At a 
temperature higher than red heat copper and gold will 
melt; still there is no difficulty in finding rocks out of 
-which to line the ¢urnaces in which to melt them and 
the crucibles which will hold them while melting. Hot- 


tor handling and concentrating-such power. 


| enormous pressyre, or perhaps both. That exactly what 


still must be the furnaces in which glass is made or 
melted, but still there are fouud rocks out of 


which the earth probably reached at one time and which 
the sun has today. Indeed, there is no means of pro- 


ducl such a temperature artifically. Even if there 
were such a heat would not be needed in the new labor- 
atory. Its scientists merely wish to melt all of the 


rocks, not to boil them into vapor, which a greater 
heat than that of this electric are would do. 


Artificial Production of Gems. 


The artificial reproduction of precious Stone, 
other problem closely related to those desctiing N 
laboratory authorities hardly expect to produ 
stones, however, as such. They will noe try ty 
diamonds, but in the course of their work ts 
than probable that some light will be t at, 
very puzzling problem as to how diamonds guia * 
formed in the earth and why they are ae 2 
mon. It will not undertake the manu˖ẽtͤßf 
cial rubies, but it may be able to answer ae 1 
question as to why the very same i * 
case be crystallized as rubies and in others apa 
and in still others as ordinary emery, 


Some of the apparatus for the laboratory g 
stalled in temporary quarters pending the — 
of the handsome new building. The progres 
made in this temporary laboratory is suggestivs — 
practical results will from time to time eV 
course of the researches. While making — 


already 


upon the discovery of a method of 


large quantities quartz giass—glass obtained 
pure rock crystal. To produce mot. 


amounts of this glass has never — 


Great Discovery in Glass Making. 


It has been worth its weight in gold Simply ben 
the old methods of production were so. tedious 
crystals of quartz had to be melted in aa 
flame,” or electric are, and afterward piéesd — 
in an “oxyhydrogen blast.“ But it was nt 
tally, in the temporary geophysical laboratory, that 4 
quartz could be melted in large quantities ip a 
furnace so constructed that a pressure of A 
pounds to the square inch could be exerted upon ty 
mass while it was melting. 


This discovery will be hailed with delight Ipae 
gaged in many enterprises. Covetous eyes Tags bee 
cast upon quartz glass for lo these many years, Mims 
imens of any size have always been beyond tigi gs 
ac the properties which make quartz glas 

useful is its very high softening temperatim fe 
be heated to 2000 degrees Farenheit without 

softening. In other words, it is possible to melt aaims 
distill gold, copper or silver in a quartz vessel Sime 
harming it. If a great fire were kindled in 4 fia 
-building with quartz glass windows the ron 
of the building ld melt before the window ae 
would do likewise.findeed a cut glass dish or Ampae 
ney of quartz hile heated red hot could b6 ii 


| into cold water without its cracking. This bee 


heat it expands only one-tenth as much Ge 
glass. It furthermore allows to pass through fae 
are known as the ultra-violet rays of the sul—tiaee 
visible rays, above the violet band of the rainbow aus 
are now so much used in curing cancer and Giee 


Electricity offers the only means by which tempera- 
tures capable of melting all of the rocks and minerals 
can be generated. To attain these it is merely neces- 
sary to provide equipment for generating sufficiently 
large quantities of electricity together with equipment 


In this laboratory rocks and minerals will be actually 
reproduced. First their chemically pure elements will 
be made and the forces playing a part in their forma- 
tion must be measured. Then the manner in which 
they combine to form rocks must be studied; also their 
stability, their behavior under water, etc. In other 
words, in actually making an igneous rock its compo- 
nent parts will be prepared in sufficient purity and 
worked into the finished product at a white heat or with 


happens may be studied, this temperature and pressure 
must be measured with great care. Thus only can it be 
learned precisely how the earth’s crust has formed. 


Enormous Pressure Needed. # 


Apparatus exerting: the enormous pressures of nature 
will also be installed in this novel workshop. This 
work will open a brand-new field of research. It is 
planned’ to have a plant where gas and steam, under 
pressures greater than ever before artificially exerted 
by man’s instigation, can be handled and measured. 
What the effect of these enormous pressures will be or 
how Much will be necessary to manufacture rocks is not 


than the lenses used now. As you know, bine Glam 
clothes look faded when you have your photog 
ken therein, while in a photograph copy of Manu 
in blue or violet ink the letters are scarcely Gigaum 
on an ordinary plate. By aid of quarts glass ae 
tronomers, furthermore, will be able rte 
their observations of the “spectra” of 
to learn more of the elements of those 
And those physicians, like Finsen, 
ible ultra-violet rays in the cure 


The acting director of the geophysical lapgmiNE 
Dr. Arthur L. Day, who for the past six years Sieee 
the physical geologist of the United States 
Survey. He is a Ph.D. of Yale, where he Walae 
structor in physics for several years, after Wiles 
became a member of the scientific staff of the Fala 
isch-Technische Reichsanstalt, of Charlotte 
many. Recently the Carnegie Institution delegim 
to visit some of the leading laboratories of Bata 
to arrange for the acquisition for the new 
some of the apparatus needed. Much of the 


quite known as yet. No one has ever tried to find out. 


In this direction, therefofe, the laboratory must be the search and the institution will equip, 


pioneer, without waiting for some old-world scientist 

to open up the way. | 
Voleanic action will be reproduced fn its force and 

fury. In volcanic eruptions, such as those of Pelee 


and Vesuvius, large quantities of steam are given off by | 


lava. The earth’s crust in the neighborhood is changed, 
and the minerals separated by the volcanic steam are 
very different from those made by the normal elements. 


Now, the only way in which volcanic steam can change 


the form of rock is by coming in contact with it when 
the rock is melted to liquid and when both the steam 
and rock are under enormous pressure. Therefore, if 
the geophysicists would know volcanoes and volcanic 
rocks, they muct reproduce them by using not only the 
terrific heat mentioned, but the immense pressure at 
the same time, 


Disastrous accidents might occur in the new labora- 
tory unless very special preparations are made for such 
interesting work. Fear of such catastrophes probably 
accounts for the absence of research along this same 
line in the past. After the apparatus has been installed, 
the effects of steam under great pressures upon the ores 
of all valuable metals will be studied that nature's se- 
eret in forming such rich deposits as iron, copper, tin, 
etc., may be learned. | 
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required for the generation of high teme 
pressures will, however, be entirely new to 
as one of @ 
partments of the laboratory, a complete macy 
in which to manufacture at first hand. Nore 
European market affords ready-made 
work of this extraordinary kind. 
3 JOHN ELFRETH W 
(Copyright, 19, by John Elfreth W. 


MONSTERS FROM GULF WATERS. 
Two unusually large sea monsters were on @ 


in Galveston during the last few days. 0 
we 


fish, fifteen feet long, and one of the largem 
these waters (or many years. It was cauem 
fishing boats Nettie and Burnette, near 
It required the services of several men to | 
| fish after it had been tangled in the meshes am 
seine. After partly destroying the seine 
‘a half dozen men into the water, a 
fastened around its saw and the captured | 
made to swim behind the boat to Galveston 
is swimming about in the water in Brick Wie 
The other catch was an immense stingaré®; 
nine feet across and with a tall seven feet am 
stingers, an unusual number, served as =S 
weapons offense and defense. The cateh 
in a seine near San Luis Pass. [ Houston 
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New DISCOVERIES 

By a Special | 

W ALTER WELLMAN, 
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man says: 

“Possibly these cyclonic ethe 
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Aft North Pole. 


| 
PSCOVERIES MADE BY PROF. 

AnouT AIR CURRENTS 

By as C it : | 


Arn WELLMAN, writing to the Chicago 
n from Spitzbergen. says that Prof. 
Bertone! of Germany, the celebrated meteorolo- 


“‘Important, it true,’ was my reply: but what is to 


kill us?’ 


* vin surely kill you if you zo 
your balloon.” : 

Do you mean terrestrial magnetism? Men. have 
already been to the magnetic pole, which is 1200 miles 
from the mathematical pole, and that without observ- 
ing anything extraordinary.” 


No, I mean electricity—it will come out of the earth 
and surely kill you.’ 5 


But you know there are no thunderstorms in the 


ere. in charge of air explo- | Arctic, no evidence of unusual electrical conditions?” 


* which he has reduced to a marvelous science. 
the temperature of the air, the bar- 
Be 


squning from 10,000 to 12,000 meters, or upward 
Balloon-sounds are sent up in pairs, one 
é suulode at a certain height, permitting the 
1 the instruments, to descend.. By obser- 
of the’ ini stage of the voyage. aad the use 
ermula devised by Prof. Hergoze!, the observer is 
with surprising accuracy where the 

| een will fall with its precious aérial rec- 
. instruments are nearly always recovered, no 
- now far from the ship they may descend. By 
of the air Prof. Hergozel has found in 
welle latitudes at altitudes of from 10,000 to 12,000 

= currents moving northward at the 

ool dom 100 to 120 miles per hour. 
these ethereal rushes are toward the north, but 

ais ig not always the case; sometimes they are toward 
south, and 


Saas Of Prot. Hergoze! indicate-that this would be 
ue professor's aérial investiga- 
dong have also disclosed that at an dititude of 1000 me- 


igs the temperature fell 20 degrees Centigrade, which 


ead be a pretty chilly temperature in which to at- 
apt to operate the motors of the airship. The pres- 
eee party is not to allow the airship 
gfe more than 200 or 300 meters above the sea level, 
constant touch with the earth by means 
Buaauie rope equilebreur trailing over the waters 
g the pack ice. ey 

conditions advanced by scientific the- 
oo of the North Pole, Mr. Well- 


mays: 
— these cyclonic ether rushes -discovered by 
— toward the pole or away from it, in some 
et of that danger against which we 


s number of the many theorists 


r to conjure up dreadful disasters dor 
voyage Morthward. This particular danger 

or ein the vicinity of the North Pole 
Samamnene envelope surrounding our globe is prü- 
8dorce, at a tangent from the axis 
io illimitable space. Moreover, this 
deen that the projection is made at a 


Sauer way all the surface winds that have been ob- 
or 700 miles of the pole do not blow 


22 


frank, we are unable to work ourselves” 
fear 


of being caught in that swirl of gold. The forms MacDaniels or McDaniels, McDanl and ye assistancies, which include, as a rule, the races of 
carried Elijah-like toward the Medi are also claimed by the family. -McDanl and McD the same tongue. 


currents 


pressure and the velocities of currents at 


farely at tangents from the north and 7 


expedition left Paris the scien- : 
Some wat their airship be sailed at a height of | > 
som 1000 to seo) meters above the earth, but the obser- | J 


et, electricity 


will surely kill you. It killed An- 
dré.” 

But André did not get within hundreds of ‘miles of 
the pole, and men ‘have been much nearer it than he 
without observing any electrical phenomena.’ 


Nevertheless, if you go to the North Pole in an alr- 


ship you will surely be killed by electricity.’ 

“What are we to believe when a man of genius and 
reputation talks to us like this? Are he and all the 
other theorists of disaster simply a bit dotty, or are we 
the fools that propose to rush in where angels would 
fear to tread? 

“Well, we have concluded the best thing to do is 0 
try our best to get ub somewhere near the pole and as- 


certain beyond peradventure what is there. One visit 


would be worth a million theories.“ 


The McDonald Family. 


LORDS OF THE ISLEs. 
By a Special Contributor. 


McDonald family, or Clan McDonald, or Mac- 

T nald, is one of the oldest and most important in 

tland. Its chiefs were descended from Somer- 

led, thane of Argyle, King of the Isles, who flourished 
in the twelfth century. 

Mac means “the son of,” just as Ap“ does in Welch 
and “Fitz” in Anglo-Norman nomenclature. In Ire- 
land 0“ means grandson or descendant. 

Donald is derived from the Gaelic words dom 


(the world) and all (mighty.) MacDomnhall, “the son | 


of Domnhall,” is a name which through the ages has 
appeared in numberless forms. > 
For example, starting with MacDomnhall, or Mac- 


to the pole. It will come out of the earth and destroy · 


Its DESCENT CLAIMED TO BE FROM 3 


Their direct descendants, Maj. Richard, who won his 
rank by the part he took in Indian wars, and his brother 
Alexander were living in Kentucky at the close of the 


their successors have been prominent in all walks of 
life. 3 

Revolutionary rosters give the names of Capt. John, 
Lieut. Daniel and Lieut. John, all of Pennsylvania; 
Lieut. William; of New Jersey; Capt. Adam and Capt. 
James of South Carolina; Lieut. William of Georgia, 


Ensign Barney of Virginia. Michael McDonald was a. 


lieutenant in the British army, but soon seeing the er- 
ror of his ways, went over to the right side, and was 
appointed HMeutenant. | 

We do not forget that the family has its heroine, 
Flora Macdonald, whose courage and fidelity were at 
one critical period, the sole means by which Prince 
Charles Edward was enabled to elude his enemies, after 
the defeat at Culloden in 1746, when a price of £39.000 
had been set upon his head. - . 


The marshal of France, Etienne Jacques McDonald, 
was a near relative of the celebrated Flora. His father 


was of an old Jacobite family, which had followed Jams \— 


| II to France, where the marshal was born, 1765. His 
march over the Spluegen Pass, fully described by Du- 
mas, is as noteworthy as Bonaparte's passage of the St. 
Bernard. 
He was one of the marshals sent by Napoleon to take 
his abdication in ¢davor of his son to Paris, and when 


all were deserting their old master Macdonald remained 


faithful to him. His son, Alexander, succeeded on his 


= death in 1840 as Duke of Taranto. : 


One of the statesmen of the family is Sir John Alex- 


E ander Macdonald, Premier of the Dominion of Can- 


ada. who was knighted in 1867. 


The poet and novelist is George McDonald, of the 
Aberdeenshire family, whose fiction is considered a 
source of light and inspiration to many earnest spirits. 
Perthshire produced the sculptor, Laurence Macdonald, 
born at the end of the eighteenth century. 


The coat of arms reproduced wag granted in 1625. It 
is or, an eagle displayed, with two heads, gules, sur- 
mounted by a galley sable; in the dexter chief point, a 
dexter hand apaumee, couped of the second. 

Crest, a raven sable, standing on a rock azure. 

Motto: “Nec Tempore, Nec Fato.” Another McDon- 
ald motto is “My Hope Is Constant in Thee.“ 

BLEANOR LEXINGTON. 


THE JESUITS. | 


SPIRITUALLY. 


[London Daily Man:] At Sparta, in the old Greek 
days, there whs a race whose one aim was the cultiva- 
tion and hardening of their physical powers. The Jesu- 
its have spent just the same eagerness and culture on 
their brains. They are a sort of intellectual cosmopoli- 
tan aristocracy of the world. It takes seventeen years 


the strongest physically and intellectually can, as a re- 
sult, attain to full rank. A fully-professed Jesuit priest 


ner the age of, thirty-four is practically an impossi- 
ty. 


oath of obedience. They are bound absolutely, “within 
reason and right,” to obey their superior in all that is 
not sinful. The Exercises of Ignatius is the famous 
book in the study of which their novices spend two. 
years.. It has been justly condemned by many great 
authorities for its power of breaking the will, but on 
the other hand, there is the view that a strong will that 
survives it has become as steel in the fire. After two 
years of novitiate they spend about seven years in gen- 
eral study—three on philosophy and about five on the- 
olégy, besides some six or seven in teaching. One can 


me Donald 


; Dombhaill, the transition was easy to MacDonnhall, Mc- 
| Donnall, McDonall, McDonal, McDonald. 


Other variations are McDonnol, McDonnell, McDon- 


e afraid of the vacuum which an- were quite common forms in Colonial. days. 


predicted we should find at the pole 
ede lungs could not find enough oxy- 


the tropics, and sup- 


eon as much elevated above modern 
Emme America as they are above the center of 
many correspondents urge this vision 
= vith great ardor, but we regret we cannot 
12 , for it would be very pleasant 
mir and grade vilization. 

the ideas that even 
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scientist and inventor. 
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| suburbs and resic districts until 

tir possession .... Troo suburbs and dence un 

Tex. ready | fully 10,000 men thronged the down- 
union 


usiasm 
dot only the North Pole, but a new One seat of the McDonalds at 
of ci 


The usual orthography at present in Scotland is Mac- 
donald, and in Ireland MacDonnell, or M’Donnell; also 
M' Donald. | 1 

Most of the families in Scotland were originally | 
named McDonald, if the historian of the damily is not 
imposing upon our credulity. At any rate, the story is 
told that one Alister McDonald married, and wishing to 
form an independent branch, called his children—or his | 
sons—McAlister. He or his sons thus became the 
founder of the McAlister family. 

Then there is the story about the origin of the clan 
McIntyre or Macintyre. A party of Macdonalds or Mac- 
donelis on one occasion, were out in a boat, when a knot 
of wood sprang out, causing a serious leak, whereupon, 
one of the party stuck in his finger to fill the hole, and 
then cut it off with his dirk, thus saving the Ie of the 
whole party. From this circumstance bis descendants | 
were called the MacIntyres, or sons of the cafpenter. 

Two powerful ancestors of the McDonalds were Alex- 
ander, son of John, Lord of the Isles, by Lady Margaret, 
daughter ‘of Robert II. of Scotland, and Reginald 
Glengarry, time of David Bruce. 


present is Armadale 
Castle, in Inverness-shire, a Gothic edifice and the prop- 


| Wellman’ said he. ‘I have wanted to home in New Castle, Delaware. He had seven children; | 


Virginia branch of the family. 3 


— 


arrests 


marching through the crowds, trying be in the fire. 


tions Saturday night for the transpor- 
Pua mob tation of marines and dluejackets br 


understand from that why the Jesuits have been the 
best-equipped schoolmasters the world has known. 


The internal regulations of the society are very simi- 
lar to those of an army in respect of obedience and ex- 
ecutive. There are at the present time 15,500 in the 
world, collected into twenty-five provinces under the 
control of provincials. The provinces are grouped. into 


Bach assistancy has an assistant, 
who represents it, and acts as adviser to the general. 
Every official, except the general, who is elected for 
life, and cay only be deposed for some moral, personal. 
error (such a thing has not occurred in the 400 years of: 
its existence), is elected for a term. An officer who 
may be in the ranks again tomorrow has a strong incem 
tive against peremptory or dictatorial behavior. Ihe 
general, then, is ruler for life of an extremely carefuliy 
organized army, which is exquisitely trained in the use 
of the inteilectual weapon, which speaks every tongue 
and has influence in every country. 


And yet among the Jesuits no one is very eager to be 
general. Every fully-professed member is eligible, and 
may be elected to grasp the handle of what has been 
compared to a sword with the head at Rome, and the 
point facing to every corner of the world; but none are, 
as a rule, ambitious. No one may refuse the office if 
elected. - 


The general of the society is one of the hardest- 


worked men in a hard-working world. Every member 


of the 15,500 may write in complaint or for advice to 


the Very Reverend Father (he is familiarly known in 


Rome as the “Black Pope”), and though there is a per- 
manent staff of secretaries, the general is supposed to 
pags every reply. Moreover, he. must contrél men, 
many of whom aré more brilliant than himself, and tre- 


_mendously strong-willed, and in addition he has to con- 
il met in America a very well-known and grouse. | 


duct the external relations of the Society. The politi- 


whom he has appointed takes command till the 
general is elected. . | 


Concerning the reported prepara- lege term. 


eighteenth century, where they made their mark, and 


AN ARMY OF MEN TRAINED MENTALLY AND 


of strenuous study and training to make a Jesuit. Only. 


There is one remarkable feature of the Jesuits: their 
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The Changing of Uncle. 
A DeaP LA Pror anv How Ir 
WORKED OUT. 


By a Special Contributor. 


ISTENERS, of course, cannot complain of what 
they hear; but Uncle did not intend to listen. 

He had missed his spectacle case when he took 
off his spectacles, and had come downstairs again in 
his dressing gowh and slippers to look for it. The din- 
ing-room door was ajar, and he heard his name men- 
tioned before he had time to cough. He had no breath 
to cough with after hearing what he heard. 

“I am quite sure that Uncle is trying,” father said. 
He was father’s uncle, and he had just come home from 
abroad. “I don’t want him to live with us any more 
than you do; but beggars can’t be choosers.” ä 

“We aren't quite beggars, dad,“ Marian said, in her 
impulsive way, and I'd rather beg! He'll fuss and ¢uss 

and fuss; and want us to alter everything to his ideas. 
He suggests little improvements in half the things you’ 
and mother do; and as for Bob and me, everything we 
do is wrong. : 

“*Young people’ ”—she imitated Uncle’s deep voice— 
“young people were very different when I was young!’ 
I don’t believe he ever was young!” spe 

“Marian, dear!“ mother interposed gently. 

“Well, I don't! It's all very well for you, mummy. 
You aren’t a thoughtless young person—only an angel. 
Father isn’t quite young, either. You know there's a 
wee bald spot, daddy, just at the back—— Oh-h! Let 
me go! No; there isn’t, then! Anyhow, Bob and I are 
young, and we like to enjoy ourselves; and you've al- 
ways let us—you and dad. 

“You don’t grumble if we chase one another round the 
room and throw cushions. Dad rather likes it if we hit 
him by mistake. It, you'd seen Uncle’s face when he 
came in the door, and the sofa pillow Bob threw hit 

him!” 

Marian and Bob laughed; and Uncle shook his fist at 
the door. 

“Bob ought to be ashamed of himself,” father said. 
Uncle could hear that he was laughing, too. 

“] shied straight enough,” Bob apologized, “but Marry 
ducked. Look here, dad! Can't I get some extra work 
in the evenings, and make up the money you'd get out 
of him? You see we—we've always got on jolly well to- 
gether at home. It’s an awful bore having some one 
else forced upon us. He isn’t going to pay so very 
much; and it won’t be all profit, I suppose?” 

“My dear boy,” father objected, it ‘isn’t just what he 
pays. He—it sounds rather mean, but the fact is he's 
rich, and we're poor. He must leave his money to 
some one; and there’s no telling what he might do for 
you and Marian. 

“Mother and I don’t want it for ourselves; but we've 
had a hard struggle, and we know what it is. I dare say 
we shall feel the presence of an intruder in our happy 
little family circle as much as you will; but I don’t see 
what else we can do.” Father sighed. . 


“You see, dears,” mother explained, “your father has 
had a deal of business worry lately. I can’t say that I’m 

quite pleased to have a.stranger among us, and I own 
that he is a trifle fidgety, but I dare say he means well. 

“Perhaps we shall get on all right when we under- 
stand one another better. I am sure that what father 
thinks best is best.” There was a silence, and mother’s 
knitting needles were clicking again. | 

“If you and father think it is right, that settles it,” 
Bob said, “and we'll do our best to get on with him; but 
I'm afraid we shall soon do something to offend him.” 

“I’m sure we shall,” Marian agreed. Don't look like 
that, mummy. We'll try to behave like—like young 
people did in Uncle’s young days—if he ever was young. 
I tell you what we'll do, Bob. When he too bad 
we'll go out in the passage, and just make at 
the door.” 

“] shall keep out of his way altogether,” Bob declared. 
ve no patience with his twaddle. I'd like to know 
how often he tells that story about the lion? I wonder 
if he really shot it?” 

“Of course not,” Marian said. He shoot a lion! 
Why, he’s afraid of Minx! Diddums think I called him, 
silly old dog! You don’t like him, do you Minxie? 
Hear me say ‘Uncle,’ and make Minx bark.” 

“Well, mother, do you believe he shot the lion?“ 
The knitting needles stopped. 

“It is a very nice skin,” mother remarked thought- 
fully. “People sometimes exaggerate just a little 
as they get older; but he might have shot it, don’t you 
think, father?” 

“Umph!” said father. Le-ss. I should think he was 
a very good shot—with the long bow. He's got another 
story about a tiger. He’s only told it me twice as yet, 
but it beats the lion story hollow.” — 

Uncle, did not wait to hear any more. If they had not 
been laughing so much at father’s version of the tiger 
story they must have heard him slam his bedroom doer. 
They would have been somewhat startled if they hid 
seen his face, as he stood like a statue, crouching a Mittle, 
with one foot forward, and an imaginary gun on his 
shoulder. 

His mouth looked large and showed his teeth, and his 
eyebrows were wrinkled, and his eyes seemed small and 
sharp, as if he were facing the wounded tiger or the 

lion just before it sprang. As a matter of fact he really 
had shot them. There was a big mafk on his shoulder 
still where the claws of the dying lion went in. 

Uncle was prowling his room when the others went to 

_ bed. He was stalking the towel horse, Bob and Marian 
- whispered, as they passed the door, and laughed softly. 
— He heard them, and guessed that they were laughing 

at him. He stalked them in his-thoughts for the next 


/ 


didn't. 


two or three hours. It was 2 o'clock before he had de- 
cided how to catch them. Then he went to bed. 


and by the end of the week he had got on good terms 
with all of them. He made no more “fusses,” and he 
suggested no more alterations in the family customs. 

He did not even complain about the booby trap that 
Marian had set for Bob, though the footstool came right 
on his head. “Young people will be young people,” he 
remarked; and as he rubbed his head he mentioned that 
once he set a booby trap for a school-fellow and caught 
his schoolmaster. | 

“Did it hurt him?” Marian asked. 

“No,” said Uncle. “It hurt me! Let that be a warn- 
ing to you, young lady!” 

With this exception be refrained from talking about 
his own adventures, and got them to talk to him about 
theirs instead. He listened so sympathetically that 
gradually they told him all their troubles. 

Father’s trouble was a bill which he had backed for 
a man who afterward ran away to South Africa. The 
money lender had agreed to accept payment by install- 
ments, but the terms were ruinous, and two installments 
were overdue, and business was very bad lately. 


If Isaacs—he called himself the United Counties Loan 
Association, but he was Isaacs really—pressed for pay- 
ment, father did not know what he should do, he said. 


Uncle pursed his lips, and smiled a smile that seemed 
benevolent, if you didn’t look too closely—and father 
It was an unfortunate business, he said, very 
unfortunate. But, after all, the amount wasn’t very 
large, and he must see what he could do. - 

“You have made me so genuinely welcome,” he stated. 
“T can’t help contrasting you all with the greedy 
wretches who make a fuss over me for my money. I 
know them. They never deceive me—never!” He 
struck the table with his fist. “I must see what I can 
do.” ‘ 

Uncle listened to mother with the same kindly inter- 
est. Mother had very much to be thankful for, she told 
him. She had the best husband and children in the 
world, and the little worries were nothing in compari- 
“But things wear out so,” she told him with a sigh. 
“So much of the furniture is shabby; and I should like 
the house to look better, for the children’s sake.” 


Uncle smiled benignly. At least, mother took it tor 
za benign smile. 

“The house looks very nice to me,” he asserted; but 
it would; of course it would. You see, I've. been wan- 
dering about, and haven't had a home before. It isn’t 
everywhere that a troublesome old man gets a welcome 
for himself. I should send for some furniture cata- 
logues if I were you. I should like to have a look at 
them.” : 

Mother said he was too good—‘“really too good“ - and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. Uncle said, “Not at 
all, not at all,” and went hastily out. 

“They wouldn't believe me if I said I'd seen croco- 
dile’s tears,” he growled to himself. “It would be like 
the tiger and the lion.” a 

Next he drew Bob on to confide in him. Bob's great 
ambition had been to go to a university. 

“Of course, the poor old governor couldn’t afford it,” 
he said, “so I never worry him about it. I wouldn't for 
the world let him know. I can’t help mother guessing, 
because she always sees through you. . 

“However, the office isn’t so bad, and I’m to have £10 
rise next year. But it makes me feel mad when I hear 
of other fellows going who were my juniors at school.” 

Uncle said that he didn’t wonder; and he felt the same 
about it when he was Bob's age. 

But you're not too old yet,” he observed. “Why 
don’t you write to the head of one of the colleges, and 
ask him for particulars? If you do, I'd rather like to 
see what says. We might talk it over together. 

“You've very attentive to me, Bob; and an old 
man feels these little attentions, when he knows they're 
for himself, and not for his money.” 

Bob thanked him, and ran upstairs, three steps at a 
time. In the evening he asked for the lion and tiger 
stories, and professed great admiration of Uncle’s 
prowess, 

When Bob had gone, Uncle sought for Marian. He 
found her studying some fashion plates. She closed 
the book with an impatiept whisk. 

“Aren't they pretty enough for you, my dear?” he 
asked. 

He always spoke affectionately to Marian, to hide his 
dislike. He disliked her most because, before the con- 
versation which he had overheard, he had been most 
disposed to her. 

They're too pretty, Uncle,” she answered, with 4 
sigh. I won't play fox and grapes. There's a ball 
dress in pink silk, with—— But you wouldn't under- 
stand.” | 

“Not from the ‘pictures, perhaps,” he owned; but I 
know a pretty dress when I see it, on a pretty girl—like 
you, for example. You'll be wanting a dress for the 
ball, I suppose, my dear?” 

“Yes,” she said, turning her head away; “I shall be 
wanting one.“ 

Marian had a particular reason for wishing to go to 
the ball at the squire’s; but the dress seemed an in- 
superable difficulty. 

“Suppose we were to run up to town next week,” Un- 
cle suggested, “and have a look round the shops—you 
and 17 We might try F 1 am as stupid as you think 
about these matters, eh?” 

He winked meaningly. And Marian jumped right out 
of her chair and kissed him. 5 

“You are really and truly kind, uncle,” she said. “You 
don’t know how I want to go to that ball.” 

Uncle rubbed off the kiss as soon as she had left the 
room. 

“tT could have liked that child,” he muttered, blink- 
ing indignantly. “If any one had told me that she 
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Uncle was remarkably amiable for the next few days, | 


“little surprises.” He meant them to be Gus big 
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would be so underhand and mercenary, Tü 
him down.“ 
After these conversations they were all vey 
to Uncle ;and Marian always kissed him fe aa 
and good-morning. It was Marian’s kisses 
him feel so very bitter. He used to pace UD ange 
his bedroom and clench his hands when Sega 
them. 
However, he dissembled his bitterness very 
fully, and continued to show a keen interes gam 
concerns. 
He not only jotted down particulars of @atkas 
and undertook to see the money lender, hy 
that a little capital was what father Wanted 
him fair, and he must see about it.” * 
He reminded mother that new furniture Tequineg 


appdintments in keeping, and she might as way oui 
all the necessary catalogues while she was sige 7 


He thought, too, that-a bigger house, like the ous 
doctor was leaving, would be better. ’ 
“We want a good, big room for parties for th. 
dren,” he observed. « 

He pointed out to Bob that a young fellow gs 
versity needed a liberal allowance, so that * 
the pace with the others; and he should never n 
sending him there without it. He would not hep * 
paying part of his expenses by teaching. 

“My nephew must keep up a proper position= un 
nounced firmly. 

He explained to Marian that a young gif Need 
large variety of dresses and hats and a Mig 
for all occasions, if she was to appear to aß 
tage; and that a foolish old uncle must be ec 
being proud of a pretty niece. 


In short, he was amiable to everybody, sale 


occasions. Even Minx and the servants liked Mie 
family professed to think him the nicest aaa5 
uncle that ever was. He was really a 
strong-tempered old man, he assured them: tay 
vowed that they did not believe him. 

He fixed a date for carrying out what he calle 


prise—the announcement that he had overhemss 
conversation, and had seen through ther 
motives all along, and that they should neve han 
penny from him, alive or dead. 

He used to rehearse the speech in his beium 
night. When they heard him they ue 
thought that he was hunting lions and 
dreams. 

Just before the day, however, he hit upon 8 
of his revenge, which he called “retribution” 

He would not tell them what he had heard bu 
that he had received news of the total logs oft 
tune. Then they would change their att 
him, and convict themselves without fall 

When they had convicted themselves 
insulted him and practically driven him érom tial 
he would tell them the facts; and leave them sm 
assurance that they might have had all the fie 
had promised, and more, if they had behaved 
to him. 

It would be an extra refinement of the 16 
send a couple of dresses to Marian. She Was am 
affectionate, and she probably did like bim 
himself, though she did not know it; and she = 
without conscience. 

The dresses would be burning coals of fire to hm 
she deserved burning coals for kissing um 
money. The kisses would cease after be 
ruin, of course! That would be one of the yam 
mention when he made his final address to them 

He made the preliminary announcement op i 
ing of the day which had been appointed for Aa 
cence, standing up at the breakfast table, and am 
ing a large, blue envelope, and blowing Bis am 
ously. — | 

He had lost every farthing, he declared, anjam 
even pay for his keep. If they turned 
must earn his living as a laborer—ofr go and sham 
and lions for their skins—and he didnt 
believed that he had ever shot a tiger or a Teal 
„He stamped out of the room, growling to 
if he were both, and took refuge in the little am 

“They won't trouble me with much of thera 
day.“ he told himself. “Tomorrow they'll a= 
I'm going.” Then he heard father’s step in Hi 
“He isn’t going to wait till tomotrow!” hea 
This impression was confirmed when father a 
and fidgeted with his mustache, and hesitate 
did not begin as Uncle expected. 

“We want you to understand that our Beuiea 
home, Uncle,” he said, and there's to be no ine 
leaving us. We should be ungrateful wrettiee 
thought of such a thing. It isn’t only @e 
though I’m as grateful to you for the tteaam 
you’d done it. 

“It’s You see, we've got used to h 
and—you’ve traveled a lot, and you've got 
ventures to tell us, you know, and thats a 
about not believing them, because we should a0 
of doubting you. We should miss you out @ 
happy little family circle. I’m not going 
anything about your leaving us. . 

“That’s final, Uncle. Well, 1 must be Gem 
home early for 3 chat. We're very glad ae 
remember.“ 

Uncle wiped his forehead when father had Gi 

“He'll soon change his tune,” he ober 
has, at any rate, a sense of decency. He Gee 
kind-hearted little fellow when he was a t= 
wife who’s at the bottom of it, I suppose.” 

A few minutes later mother appeared. SB® 
tray with an omelette and toast and coffees & 
quite understand his not wanting breakfast ™ 
but it would worry her if he didn’t eat M @ 
sure he would try. 

“We feel that we must take extra care of 7% 
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never dorget the kind 
furniture isn’t very 1 
gre necessary to us. and 
r am so sorry for yo 
stern old face quive: 

asn’t her doing,” he 

a woman; and if 
h my own ears—— ( 

smiling cheer 
thought you might be in 
with me,” he said, *j 
luck your—your news 
l 1 just want to tell you 
Bob's yoice grew sudden! 


Wes good in the fellor 
Marian who was at 
— nod his face in his ha 
uns soft knock, or know that 
be felt her arms round his nec 
| she whispered, “T 
wet everything. You've still 
This time Uncle broke down 
ginute before he recovered su 
were Marian’s tears, he 
dilly little girl, and he was a 
He repeated the latter sta 
sed stupidly misread the lett 
lost his fortune, but 
So they are all very happy; 
* Uncle. 
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: was at the bottom of it—Marian! 
nnn hands, and did not hear Mar- 
en knock, or know that she was in the room, till 
ne bis neck, and a wet cheek against 


ce she —“Uncle, dear! You haven't 
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doe down completely. It was a full 
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Musical Copyright bill. Mr. 
annex force another member's hat. 
eman, however, strongly objected to 
quite a lively tussle ensued, the House 
Reh hoarse with laughter and 
of mock encouragement to each con- 
Eventually, an honorable member 
_Onmara a paper cap, which he put on, 
after a fashion at all events, with 
dia of the House. 
erden making a speech, a member 
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KRUHADHARA’s REVELATIONS RE- 
LATING TO BABYLON. 

From the Clay-W orker. ‘ 

S TOJAN ZIKITS-KRUHADHARA was a guest, one 


winter, of the Minister of one of the oriental coun- 
tries. I met him at the Legation first, and later 


His was a strange character and personality. For that 
matter, they are all strange, peculiar, yet fascinating 
people, those orientals, from the massive and irrepres- 
sible Wu Ting Fang, who dwelt among us some years 
ago, all down the line to the diffident and exceedingly 
diminutive Ushida of Siam; but this son of Parthia, 
Kruhadhara, was particularly so. He knew not a word 
of English, ‘but as his command of French was most 
excellent and mine was at least passable, we got along 
very well together. His host, the Minister, and the at- 
tachés of the Legation, had prepared me for his com- 
ing; they were loud in their praises of the mystic Krud- 
adhara, descanting glibly on his wonderful talents and 
powers; he was a master of all the jugglery and occult 
arts of the east, said they; he could read the future, and 
knew the past, and held wonderful sway over men. Ac- 
cording to them his was a charmed life. Yet I noticed 
that the first time I took him out in a touring car, he 
clung to the seat as does any ordinary unaccustomed 
mortal, grew very pale, uttered not a word the while, 
and heaved many sighs of relief when I set him down, 
whole and entire, at the Legation. I confess, however, 
that I did exceed the park speed rules. 


For some reason or other, Krudadhara took a fancy to 


it or not, he frequently rode with me, so must have got- 
ten some enjoyment out of the sensation—or that with 
my fondness for matters more or less occult I made him 
a more “appreciative audience” than did the other peo- 
ple whom he met, I never knew, -but we certainly were 
together a great deal, and on my part, any way, there 
was sincere affection. 

He was a man of about 45, tall (or one of his race, dig- 
nified, quite handsome, slight, the pink of perfection in 
manners and dress, a gentleman and profound scholar, 
and certainly a personage of some importance in his 
own country. The man surely had a peculiarly fasci- 
nating influence over me, call it hypnotism or what you 
wish. There was never any smoking of strange herbs, 
or drinking of strange drinks, nor did he resort to the 
ordinary “passing of hands” over me, there were no in- 
cantations nor other charlatan nonsense; but, neverthe- 
less, I have had some strange, uncanny, weird experi- 
ences with him. Once, for instance, we were discussing 
some recent excavations that had been made in Baby- 
lon, the results of which Zave reason to suppose that the 
history of that city’s fall into the hands of the Persians, 
and, Cyrus's entry via the dry bed of the Euphrates, was 
erroneous. He was so tenacious, so positive of his point 
that I jokingly asked him if he had been there at the 
time, and was in consequence a competent witness. He 
looked at me long and earnestly, and then dumbfounded 
me by calmly answering that he had! He explained 
that the soul, the Ahinking faculties, the memory he now 
possessed had become his merely through transmigra- 
tion; they had belanged to his antecedent, affinity (or 
whatever he termed the gentleman) who was in Baby- 
jon at its fall. I must have smiled incredulously, for he 
colored slightly, but went on with his assertions. A dew 
moments later, seeming to hark back to my skepticism, 
he asked me if I really cared to see Babylon as it was 
in those times. I facetiously assured him that I did. 
Those great, black, wondrous eyes of his bored 
me through and through. I felt my muscles relax, a 
sort of stupor, an insidiously pleasant sense of utter 
and absolute rest—perhaps I merely dozed off, for it 
had been a trying and busy day with me. Possibly it 
was only a dream, a case of hypnotism, or of real 
thought transference. Howbeit, I awoke an hour or 80 
afterward, Krudhadhara sat there beside me, calmly 
reading a book, and when he noticed that I was awake, 
blandly asked me if I had enjoyed my nap! Yet, as 
surely as I am writing these words, Krudhadhara and I 
walked through old Babylon that hour! | 


It was the feast of the great Baal, Bel-Merodach. Ev- 
erything proclaimed it joyously, a grand pageant was 
passing before us, the city was in gala dress, there were 
blue and lilac-colored awnings stretched across the 
streets, while green leaves and a profusion of flowers 
were strewn all about. Warriors by the thousand 
marched by, colors fiying, their shields and spears deco- 
rated. with garlands, their camels and horses richly 
caparisoned in scarlet and gold: great floats drawn by 
many horses followed, whereon craftsmen in holiday at- 
tire plied their several trades; there were beautiful danc- 
ing women from strange countries and little children 
chanting joyful songs, cymbal players and blowers of 
the hydra, and there were the beasts al) beribboned and 
decorated, being led to slaughter for the sacrifice and 
tor food that the multitudes might eat and be merry that 
night. 

Then the scene changed to the cool of the evening, 
there was feasting all about, the palaces were ablaze 
with light and color and resounded with music. The 
common people were being regaled at great tables spread 
along the banks and terraces of the river. We walked, 
Krudhadhara and I, through the wonderful hanging gar- 
dens and admired the works of Nebuchadnezzar. I? 
it was but a dream, my imaginative faculties were per- 


before. 
Night grew on and the revelry in the great city in- 


here and there around Washington quite frequently. 


forming feats surpassing anything they had ever done : 


mighty waterfall than aught else 
| Feast? No feast was this! 
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in the great palace of the Kasr. 
“Belshazzar is King! Belshazzar is Lord! : 
And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board; 


Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam and a flood 
Of the wine that man loveth runs redder than blood; 


S| Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth 


And the beauty that maddens the passion of earth; 


And the crowds all shout till the vast roofs ring— - 
‘All praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar, the King!’ 
Bring forth,’ cries the Monarch, ‘the vessels of gold 
Which my father tore down from the temples of old; 
Bring forth, and we'll drink, while the trumpets are 
blown, 
To the gods of bright silver, of gold and of stone 
Bring forth!’ and before him the vessels all shine; 


And he bows unto Baal and he drinks the dark wine; 
While the trumpets bray and the cymbals ring 
‘Praise, praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar, the King! 


Suddenly I noticed many people hurrying from the 
south, erying for help, aces blanched, children wailing, 
‘men striking right and left, making passageway for their 
women and little ones; those not carrying infants were 
loaded down with plate, clothing and household utensils. 
There was a horrid din behind, more like the roar of a 
I could think of. 


We had gone but a little distance beyond the Kesar, 
and, retracing our steps, sought shelter from the fren- 
zied crowds in a deep embrasure of the palace wall. 
Within there was wild consternation. 

“Now what cometh—Look! Look! without menace or 
call? 

Who writes with the lightning's bright hand on the 

wall? 

What pierceth the King like gd oy of a dart? 

What drains the bold blood his cheek to his 

heart? 
‘Chaldeans! Magicians! the letters expound!’ 

They are read and Belshazzar lies prone on the ground. 

Hark! the Persian is come on a conqueror’s wing; 


And a Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar, the King!” 
Without there was the clash of steel on steel and the 
indefinable noises of strife. In all times and places, as 
men fight the beast within them ig loosed and you hear 
the discordant snarls, the roars, the gritting of teeth, 
the deep breathing of wild animals in mortal conflict. 
The din and heartrending noises of battle—nay of car- 
nage, dor there was but slaughter there—grew nearer 
and nearer. Kruhadhara whispered to me that this was 
the fall of Babylon; the slaves within the city had taken 
advantage of the feast, whén their masters and all about 
were drunk and unprepared, to rise in revolt, overpower 
the few guards at the gates, and open them to the awalt- 
ing Cyrus and his army. I saw it all and oh! but it was 
an awful sight. I shall never forget it. Yet I have to 
convince myself that it was only a dream. A dream? 


Blood ran as did wine a moment before, men slashed 
and trampled over all elge; women and little children 
raised their hands for mercy, caly to be ground into the 
leaves and flowers under the pitiless and ponderous, 
blood-maddened war elephants. . . . I heard a wild 
shout of exultation—soldiers were dragging a limp some- 
thing from the palace. Kruhadhara whispered—“Bel- 


* 


geous vestments all torn and bloody. The look upon 
that face haunts me still, bloated. half choked, eyeballs 
starting from the sockets, a besotted ugly face it must 
have been at all times, but now He was thrown 
befere one of the chariots, Kruhadhara whispered— 
“Cyrus!” That general made a motion of the hand— 
there was a flash of steel and the severed head was 
tossed before him. The next moment the body of the 
erstwhile proud ruler of Babylon was lost to sight under 
the thousands of trampling feet. It seemed almost as if 
day were approaching, but it was the ruddy light of blaze 
and the crackling and roar of flames warned us that the 
city, as well as its ruler, was being destroyed. And thus 
I saw the Fall of Babylon as it really was, not as b's 
tory has depicted it. 


| | CHLOE’S REVENGE. 
(A contemporary states that in many parts of Eng- 
land milkmaids are being replaced by male labor.) : 
As I strayed through the meadows one morn. 
Where the kine wandered lazily by, 
I found, sitting under a thorn, : 
Young Chloe, with tears in her eye. 


“What ails you, sweet Chloe?” I cried. 
“Belike tis for Strephon you sob? 

Has he stolen away from your side?” 
“He’s stolen,” she answered, “my job, 


“I used to awake like a bird, 
And cheerfully shoulder my pail; | 
But for milking now men are preferred 
* So I sit by this thorn and I wail.” 


“But why, gentle Chloe, be vexed? 

There's a way of escape from your cares; 

If men have your labors annexed, | 
You must try and appropriate theirs. 


“Since your sex is now making things hum, 
There's a prospect that you will not fail 
A doctor or clerk to become, 
Or something that’s outside the ‘pail.’ 


“Dry those eyes that with weeping are dim, 
And the falseness of Strephon forget. « 
You will take al? the shine out of him, 


| creased apace. It became one mad drunken orgy, a Sat- 


suburbs and residence districts 


fully 10,000 men thronged the down- 
section. 
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m the Marietta and 
frequented by negroes, 
. with white men. The 
marching through the crowds, | 
to enforce the order of the Mayor, 
that the streets shall be cleared. 
More than fifty arrests have 
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When they’ve made you a full suffragette!” “ 
London Tribune. 


lege term. 


urnallan feast, indeed. And the maddest riot of all was 


shazzar!” I saw them drag him by the beard, his gor- 


him a stable of magnificent riding and 
driving horses, for use during the col- 
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all are troubled. But you need not worry so | | 
m tor we shall make you very comfortable here. | 
kisses forget the kindness that you intended. 1 
ace very necessary to us, you know. | 
and you're going to stop with q 

tam sorry for your loss, Uncle.” | | 

6 warn old face quivered when mother had gone. 

geen her doing,” be said to himself. She's a 

— 

my own Come ini”. | 
emed to walk down to the 
oo ith me,” he sald, “just for a stroll. Beastly ders 

ture requireg sour—your news this morning. Look here, dall 
as well to worry about me.” Dr 
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Good Shoct Stozies. 
BRIEF ANECDOTES GATHERED FROM | 
VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Compiled for The Times, 
Counting Her Chickens. 


ORD SHOLTO DOUGLAS, who was arrested 

through a lamentable error in Maine last month, 

was congratulated, at a Portland hotel, on the court- 

esy he had shown in pardoning the erring Maine police. 

ny shouldn't I have pardoned them?” said Lord 

Douglas, laughing. “They did their duty. Their calcu- 
lations were wrong, that is all. 

I admit that their calculations were absurdly wrong. 
They reminded me of a young lady I used to know when 
I lived in the West. 

“This young lady, whose family’ was well-to-do, an- 

“nounced to her father one night that she was going to 
marry a penniless man. 

It you marry him,’ 
earth will you live?’ | 

„Oh,“ said the girl, confidently, ‘we have figured that 
all out, and it is very simple. You know that black hen 
I bought last week?’ : 

es. What of it? 

„Well. 1 have consulted the best poultry circulars, and 
they all agree that a good hen will raise 20 chicks a year. 
That means that next season I shall have 21 hens. These 
at the season’s end, each having raised their 20 young, 
will give me 420 in all. The next season there will be 

8400: the next 168,000, and the next 3,360,000. Just ink 
of that! With chickens at 50 cents apiece, we will then 
be worth $1,685,000. ere worry 
about us.“ 


her father grumbled, ‘how on 


4 


A Typical Raid. 

RS. SARAH PLATT DECKER of Denver said re- 
cently that all men, as soon as they had acquired a 
moderate fortune, should retire from business and de- 
vote their lives to the state. 

“Then,” said Mrs* Decker, amplifying her ‘views the 
other day, “politics would be pure. Then there would 
be no graft in public contracts. Every vote would 
count. There would be no graft-protected crime. 

“As to graft-protected crime, have you heard the lat- 
est? 
“A police captain was about to raid a gambling den. 
At midnight, taking his place at the head of a squad of 
stalwart men, he looked them over closely, and then 
sald to his lieutenant: 
“Is everything ready for this raid?’ 
“ "Yes, sir,” replied the lieutenant, saluting. ‘Our arms 
are in first-rate order, here are the reporters, there are 
~of the place this afternoon.’ ” 


— Eggs. 
INSTON CHURCHILL, the famous novelist, lives in 
New Hampshire, and in an address that he made in 
Concord recently, he praised the New Hampshire farmer. 
“Ours,” he said, “is a State fitted above all others for 
a summer resort. New Hampshire, with its superb cli- 
mate, its mountains, its lakes and forests, will in a gen- 
eration or two be one great pleasure ground—a vast park 
dotted with beautiful villas, to which will come each 
summer families from all parts of America. 
“In anticipation of this, many farmers are learning to 
: conduct hotels. They are building cottages for sum- 
=, mer visitors. Some of them, too, are taking boarders. 
“And I am glad to say that the New Hampshire farmer 
is in a position to take boarders because, unlike the 
< farmers in other States that I could name, he does not 
Send all his good things to the city. 
“I once boarded at a fine big farm. but the fare was 
wretched—canned vegetables, condensed milk, and so on. 
“*By Joye!’ I said one morning at breakfast, as I 
pushed my egg cup from me, ee 
a as fresh as those I get in New York.’ 
5 “My farmer host snorted. 
25 That's rank prejudice on your part, Mr. Churchill,’ 
he said. 


‘It’s from New York that all our eggs come“ 


Hard Hit. 


"HE REV. C. H. MEAD of New York, whee’ eloquence | 


was one of the features of the great Chester Heights 
camp meeting last month, said of children: 

“We are prone to forget that children have clear eyes 
and sharp eyes. Because they don't criticize us, we 
think they don't heed us. A great error. Children 
watch us closely, and we should try to set them a good 
example. 

“There was a poor lady the other day who hastened to 

? the nursery and said to her little daughter: , 
2255 Minnie, what do you mean by shouting and scream- 
ing? Play quietly, like — See, he doesn’t ares 
a sound.’ 

„Ot cockrse he doesn’t,’ said the little girl ‘That 1 
our game. He is papa coming home late, and I am 

u. 
* 
Mark Twain on Etiquette. 


ARK TWAIN, at @ dinner in New York, talked on 
etiquette. 

9 once read a book of etiquette,” he said, “and I still 
remember many of the rules. The most important rules 
were these: 
ute How to accept a proffered cigar.—Slip the right hand 
. Into the box, draw forth two, place one absently in the 

upper pocket of the vest, insert the other between the 


* 


one foot over r the sill, follow it up closely with the other 
foot, and then, turning slightly, shut the door. 

“How to accept a dinner invitation.—Eat a light 
breakfast and no lunch. 

“How to accept an invitation to drink.—Look careless. 
Say, ‘Don’t care if I do,’ and fix the gaze on the other 
side of the room while the liquor is being poured into the 


glass. ‘This will assure you a dull portion.“ 


The Price of eee 


ERKIMER JAMES, the well-known scientist, was 

talking in New York about the bill of $25,000 that Dr. 
Frank Billings presented to the Marshall Field estate 
for seven days’ treatment of the dead millionaire. 

“It seems a big fee,” said Prof. James. “It comes to 
more than $3500 a day, doesn’t it? At that rate Dr. Bil- 
lings’s income would be a million and a quarter a year. 

“Yes, it was a big fee, but whenever physicians’ fees 
seem extortionate I think of a certain famous eye spe- 
clalist. 

“A patient of * speelalist's. coming to pay his bill, 
growled. 

“ ‘Doctor, it seems to me that $500 is a big charge for 
that operation of mine. It didn’t take you over half a 
minute.’ 

My dear sir,’ the other answered, ‘in learning to per- 
form that operation in half a minute I have spoiled over 
eleven pecks of such eyes as yours.’” 

* ¢ 


A Child’s Answer. 


RS. RUSSELL SAGE often speaks of the days, before 
her marriage, when she taught school. 

In an address that she madé last winter before a char- 
itable society, Mrs. Sage said: 

“That method of giving was not satisfactory, was it? 
So vague and uncertain were its results, indeed, that I 
was reminded of the answer that a pupil of mine once 
made in a history lesson. 


fight with Spain?’ 

Six,“ she answered. 

“ ‘Six,’ said I. ‘Enumerate hen, please.’ 

One, two. three, four, five, six,’ said the little -_ 

*e 
What Poetry le Coming to. | 

T the Authors’ Club, in New York, Richard Le Galli- 

enne, the English poet, said one day of poetry: | 

“The poet was once the mouthpiece of the nation. 
Honors and wealth were showered on him. To be a poet 
| was to be a king. 

“But now the poet is nothing. He cannot earn a liv- 
ing. I doubt if an industrious poet, working eight hours 
a day, could make one-half as much as an industrious 
bricklayer. Were it not for advertisement poetry——” 

Mr. Le Gallienne smiled. 

“The other day.“ he said, “meeting a poet, I asked, 
in a low voice: ; 

„Well, how is. poetry now?” 

„Dull. Very dull.“ the poet answered gloomily. 
‘Breakfast-food verse is only bringing a quarter a line. 
Patent-medicine “ads” have fallen to 20 cents. Fall- 
clothing poetry has been wabbly for a week, and canned- 
meat verse dropped seven — e in as many 
minutes.“ 


The Patriot's Rebuke. 


„0 EE your own country first,” said J. S. McWade, the 
noted secret-service agent. Don't go to England 
till you have first seen America. They who boast about 
foreign parts when they don’t know the beauties and 
wonders of their own land ought to be kicked. 

“I met a young chap from Boston the other day. He 
had been abroad for a month, and you'd have thought 
from his clothes and walk that he was an Englishman. 
He talked about England as K it was heaven, and finally 
he said: 

In London, you know, I appeared at court.“ 

“I frowned and said: 

„Prunk and disorderly” “ 


An Ade Witticism. 

NEORGE ADE, automobiling in Indiana, dined at a 

country hotel among a roomful of ministers. 

The ministers, who were holding a convention in the 
town, were much amused when Mr. Ade’s oe was 
disclosed to them. 

One of them said during dinner: 

“How does a humorist of your stamp me sir, in such 
reverend company as this?” 

“I feel,” said Mr. Ade —, “like ; a lion in a den 
of Daniels.” 


Some One Had 


N editor said of the late Mrs. Craigie, or John Oliver 

Hobbs, as the brilliant American novelist was known: 

“IT had the honor of dining with Mrs. Craigie during 
the London season at her beautiful house in Lancaster 
Gate. She lived there in great luxury with her father, 
who is a millionaire chemist. Across the street dwells 
the Earl of Meath, the Marquis of Ailsa lives a few doors 
above, while next door is the mansion of the Earl of 
Dunmore, a Scottish peer whose servants all wear the 
Highland costume, with the kilt, plaid and bare knees. 

“Mrs. Craigie was a superb mimic. Mimicry, as she 
had mastered it, ts one of the fine arts. I remembered 
well, that night at dinner, how she mimicked a silly, 
empty-headed little lady whose husband, a lover of 
gaiety, was inclined to neglect his wife. | 

“Mrs. Craigie told us that this lady, while spending 
the winter in the country, said one day at the country 
postofice: 

„Dear me, what a silly mistake you postoffice people 
have made.’ 


lips and look inquiringly around for a light. 


“How to leave a room properly —Open the door, place 


ive 


How. madam? asked the clerk. 
Why.“ she explained, with a titter, ‘here I have just 


AFTER HER YOUR 


„How many wars,’ I asked this pupil, did England 


gotten a letter from my husband, who is wg 


in London, and the envelope is a 
Carlo. 


What's In a Name. 


— 


HERE is a bright little boy of some three 

sunimers living in San Diego. His mothe hat 
other things for luncheon some cottage cheese wut 
he was véry fond. At dinner in the evening, she Ar 
her table American cheese. When the a ‘anes 
ticed the change a look of disappointment 
face. His solicitous mamma inquired what ot om 
he replied: “I don’t care for your cheese; | vam 
galow cheese.” He knew the name was that of, * 
house, and thought bungalow more up-to-date i 
tage. 


Sup 


Yawns and the Man. 
RAVELERS’ tales which often add charm to the a 


versation of an agreeable person frequemfly 


“There I stood, gentlemen,” the long-windss 
was saying, after droning on for an hour wit} 
to his trip to Switzerland—“ there I . with the 
yawning in front of me.“ * 


“Pardon me,” hastily interjected one of tis Unfors, 
nate men who had been obliged to listen ts to the um 
“but was that abyss yawning before you there. 

{Harper’s Weekly. 


The Grand Manner. 


H. CHOATE, during his term as 
at London, chanced to spend a few days one gums 
a very small English town. Having noticed — 
river that seemed to promise excellent — 

of it to his innkeeper: 4 


“Yes, sir,” said the latter, “there 18 very good iis, 
here—many persons come here for fishing, A number y 
literary gentlemen, too, sir.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the Ambassador. “Woulg * 
mind telling me which literary gentlemen?” 

“Oh, not at all, sir! We had Andrew Lang ieew 
long ago.” 

“And is Mr. Lang a good fisherman?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, sir! He fishes beautifully!® 

“Really! Does he catch much?” : 

“Oh no, sir! He never catches anything; but, & | 


fishes beautifully!”—[Harper’s Weekly. 


¢* 
A Poet's Curious Compliment 


i was the habit of the late Richard Henry § 
the poet, to always speak well of every one, Mean 
ter how bad the character of a person, the gam 
poet invariably found some trait to praise. Qieae 
his office on Park Row, some friend entered eaten 
him whether he knew so and so, and # so, whats 
man’s reputation. It happened that the man Rags 
reputation, and was well known as a gold 
tor. The aged poet lighted his pipe and aW 
“Yes; I know him. He is the most ener 
gressive, irrepressible, good-natured, artist 
unmitigated rascal that I ever met.” Den Weelg 


Unjustly Accused. 


REPORTER one day asked Jobn Jacob Aste® 

was true that he had twenty-seven auto 
chauffeurs, thirty-three horses, forty-eight af 
but here Mr. Astor interrupted. 

“Statistics are always dry and stupid. They are 
irritating,” he said. “In your work you shame 
them. By way of warning to you, let me tell june 
adventure of a certain statistical temperanes ail 

“This temperance advocate, walking in 
found a man lying full length on the path 
face and tousled hair. He stopped beside i 
touched him with his foot to rouse him, asia 
voice tull of gentle reproach: 


My friend, did you ever pause to c 
you had placed the price of one glass of whip 
compound interest at the time of the visit of tas 
of Sheba to Solomon, you would now have 

“The red-faced man lifted his head. He 
place on his coat where the other's foot Baas 
him. Then he said: 

„No, I haven't worked that out; but Pm a 
of a statistician myself, and if you dont a 
feet in 7 seconds, I’ll hit you 43 times and 
17,598 stars. For I’ve just had six teeth Bi for 
that’s $1.33 a tooth—and I tell you, you old 
in no mood for fooling.’” 


* 


— 


Winning His Way 


ISHOP OLMSTED of Denver is the neo otal 
story that was told in a Denver chr 


day. 
Bishop Olmsted, as soon as he took up his 
some three years ago—in Denver, began to 
interest in the Denver poor, and was e 
seen in the poorest and squalidest of the eltyea 
At first, as the bishop in his clerical Sim 
along the narrow streets, the loungers and aa 
fore the saloons would say: 
What's that?“ 
And the reply would be: f 
That's what you call a bishop.” 
A year passed, and a stranger, noting (2 
way the bishop was stared at in the shai 
“Who's that there?” 
The loafers’ reply would be: 
“The bishop.” 


Another year, and then to the question, “i 
would come the affectionate and proud answer 
“Why, that’s our bishop.” 
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Colaboracio 


LLA por el afio de 1860, 
cruz un vapor francés | 
de averias causadas por 
tan frecuentes en el Atlantico 
— Ugera idea el que hay 
encontrado envuelto 
Los curiosos, como en ocasi 
en el muelle desde 
para, revoloteaban imp 
< gente de otros mundos com 
de la tripulaciér 
las furias desa: 


juchado con 


Entre estos venian varios ra 
producir ningain efe: 
Procedian de la Penin 

— conmovedor, despert 
el corazon de aquellos que los 
era la causa de su lastimoso 
habian venido encerrados en Ii 
juz, sin aire y sin alimento pre 
gesia doblemente desagradable. 


Desgraciadamente no se ha | 
minable practica, pues aun se 
nenen de Espafia traen “emp: 
flares. de chiquitines que, aun 


os, se les manda — 
* 


solamente en manos | 
estos infelices por falta de con 
gnti-higienico, muy 4 menudo e 
turamente, . salen 4 tierra en 
tables que hemos visto. 

VYayamos al caso. Los chicos. 
para respirar libremente cuan 
del puerto se acercaron 4 ellos; 
tas que aquellos contestaron cot 
eada uno desaparecié por 
gn rapaz 4 quien iba 4 explotar 

Hl resto de viajeros se hat 
mismo que el grupo de curioso: 
Wericos que se distinguia por su 
quien ha dado lugar 4 la pres 
tiene de cierto) habia quedado 
y vigiendo como para estirar s 
siguiendo con la vista baja las te 
puerto. 

El sitio quedo totalmente desi: 


kil 
de Méjico, arranca un agri 
los aE y desvanece los tem 


menos afios vivi6 alli aisiada | 
y dispersada, abandonando 
rde se procedi6 4 su r 
por las aguas que prod 
is es sumamente fértil, pre 
asi como frutos hermosos 
fa Mayor parte de sug vecinos 
Mi café, cacao, etc., y viven la mi 
All residia-un ricache, oriunde 
Varios cafetales 4 poca dist 
emo una hacienda de Ia cual 
metas. Tendria como cuarenta 


eto muy respetable y su s 
kabtan conquistado un buen lug 
y subalternos. Se amab 


i conocia vulgarmente con él | 


Viva tambien en aquella villa u 


extension de la palabra, pero b 


Tendria como quince abril 


espafiol, y tarde 4 tarde 
haciendo tejidos para 

— unos cuantos reales. 
" que pasaba por alli 0 


do say dia di; 


in mins treat quantity of 
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| Los pasaperos, que 4 pesar 
4 n no se recobraban del su 
| Aron 4 gran prisa y con ent 
= 
Jeterminada persona de éste 
> 
* 
mmo encima y entre sus somb 
| thicuelo. 
—— falda del — 
esta una sencilla poblacién 
Fus fundada por una tr 
presencia y cardcter jovial | 
aan. Su cara cubierta 
| — 
| dicho que llegaba 4 los veinte, 4 
| 3 desarrollada figura, cuyos } 
es cual los de la palmera que 
: su tes morena y 8 
r de mirar penetrante, su ¢ 
perfecta y sus labios voluptuosos 
nos recordaba 4 aque 
de las cuales hoy existen mu} 
— los habitantes del pueblo 
“que al nacer aque 
en el molde 10 
| . casucha en los su 
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Una Pecadora. 


DIFERENCIA EN Epapy ta Ix- 
¥ELICIDAD DEL MATRIMONIO. 


Colaboracion Especial. 
ee, anclé en el puerto de Vera- 
ees wn vapor francés todo desmantelado y lieno 
de ayerias causadas por una de esas tempestades 
| ate y de las cuales solo puede 
een tenido la mala suerte de, 

encon 


| 


ria ESTEE 
£ : 


2 


hemos visto. | 

Samos al caso. Los chicos no habian tenido tiempo 
gr respirar iWbremente cuando algunos abarroteros 
4 ellos; hiciéronies mil pregun- 


eres se habia perdido de vista, lo 
rope de curiosos, solamente uno de los 
Samaaue ee distinguia por su mirada perspicaz (y que 
Bae ba Gado lugar 4 la presente historia, que mucho 
certo) habia quedado abandonado alli, yendo 
— como para estirar sus encogidos nervios, y 
en vista baja las torcidas y angostas calles 
* 
ln noche presto se 
entre sus sombras grises se perdié el 


Samide del soberbio Citlatepet], cuya blanca cima 
cee 4 cien kilémetros de la costa del 
[eae meleo, arranca un grito de alegria de todos 
G@esvanece los temores de las almas que 
aero 66a esfera azul que forman la mar y el 
une sencilla poblacién como de diez mil habi- 
eas por una tribu tlaxcalteca que por 
rie alli aisiada, hasta que fué sorpren- 
a abandonando asi aquel sitio ideal; 
se procedi6é 4 su reedificacién. Su suedo 
muas que produce el deshielo de la 
ente fértil, produce toda clase de ce- 
"eam como frutos hermosos y de sabor exquisito. 

de sug vecinos se dedican al cultivo 
ct., y viven la m&s completa armonia. 

ricache, oriundo de Espafia, quien po- 
ies 4 poca distancia de la poblacién, 
eien de la cual derivaba muy buenas 
cuarenta y ocho afios, pero 


en aquella villa una joven pobre, pobre 


nn palabra, pero bella, indiscutiblemente | 


como quince abriles, aunque se hubiera 
e los veinte, 4 juzgar por su gallarda 


Gearroliada figura, cuyos movimientos graciosos 
de la palmera que en el bosque se mece 
des morena y aterciOpelada, sus ojos 
rar penctrante, su dentadura blanquisima 
Sus labios voluptuosos, refiejando una alma 
ds recordaba 4 aquelias beldades indige- 
is cuales hoy existen muy pocos ejemplares. 
a tee habitantes del pueblo o que los autores de 
dos al nacer aquelia albaja Dios habia 
a. 10 mejor que le quedara.” 
on los suburhios de pobla- 
mediate al camino que cond la hacienda del | 
rere 4 tarde se le veia sentada 4 
tefidos para el mercado, por los 
cuantos reales 
Am- por alli casi 4 diario, no tardé 


el hacendado, sor- 


town section. 


— and residence 
fully 10,000 men thronged the down- 


ATTACK ON CARS. 


plantios de V. 
Como se llama? 
Matilde Trujillo. .. 

e L. tan pronto como lleguemos 4 la hacienda, 
que venga su padre 4 verme, quiero hablar con 
El rico puso espuelas al caballo que montaba, y 
seguido de su mozo galopeé hasta hallarse 4 la puerta 

de su casa. 
Antes de que el hacendado tuviera tiempo de quitarse 
las espuelas, el criado, que fielmente habia cumplido la 
orden, apareci6 acompafiado del padre de Matilde. 
Luego que el sirviente hubo salido del despacho el rico 


——Si, es hija de uno que recoje café en uno de los | 
1 . | en las esquinas y echar flores al bello sexo. 


se dirigié al viejo, que al no comprender lo que pasaba 


temblaba como si fuera 4 oir su sentencia de muerte. 


que tu eres padre de esa joven que con sus 
hechizos me est4 haciendo perder el juicio, eh? 

No comprendo, sefior. 

———Tienes una hija, no es asi? A 

——La unica esperanza de este viejo, mi amo. 

——Tienes familia? 

Mi esposa, que 4 resultas de una caida se encuen- 
tra parsiitica. 

———Cuanto recibes por el trabajo que haces en el 
cafetal? 

— Hasta hoy treinta y siete centavos, mas he sabido 
que pronto los reducirin 4 veinticinco, como ya soy 
viejo .. dijo el pobre viejo con tristeza. 

nien, quieres tener dinero y vivir sin trabajar los 
— eae te quedan de vida? interrog6é el rico con or- 
gullo. 

aue debo hacer para conseguirlo, sefior? 

——Decir 4 tu hija que el poseedor de tantos bienes 
la ama con locura, y que si ella por su parte me corres- 
ponde, mafiana mismo tendr4 un palacio, ricos vestidos 
y alhajas, y antes de una semana serA4 mi esposa; com- 
prendes? interrogé hacendado con acento alegre, 
comenzando ya 4 formar castillos en el aire. 

——Sefior, mi hija no entiende de casamiento todavia, 
tiene tan pocos afios y ... 

No importa la edad que tenga, interrumpié fre- 
nético Almanza. Asegürale que sera la heredera de toda 
mi fortuna y la duefia absoluta del hombre que se ha 
envejecido sin haber sentido palpitar jamäs el corazén 
de amor. Vé, | 

Vaya! se dijo el viejo al salir del despacho, si hay 
hombres sin sentido en el mundo, habrése visto mayor 
tonteria que la del amo . solicitar la mano de 
una mujer tan pobre como es mi hija .. . vaya si 
gon locuras - locuras. 3 

——Cuan feliz soy al verte, padre, exclamé Matilde, 
al reunirse con ella Trujillo. Temi que te hubiera 
sucedido algo, estés tan tarde . . . siéntate y ce- 
nemos. 

El anciano suspir6 profundamente y tomando un 
banco se acerco 4 la mesa. , 

Padre, me parete ver en tu semblante algo que 
entristece, murmuro Matilde con melancolica ternura; 
habla, que pasa? Pe 

——Tengo algo muy serio que comunicarte, hija,’ res- 
pondio el anciano. | 

——Pues dilo luego, pero que no te vea asi, dijo Ma- 
tilde resuelta. 3 

Entonces el padre cont6é 4 la hija, minuciosamente, la 
entrevista que habia tenido con el hacendado. 


Algunas semanas mäss tarde se celebraban las bodas 
del acavdalade Almanza con la semidiosa de la pobla- 
cién. Aquel dia se echaron las campanas al vuelo, las 
casas fueron vestidas de gala, los trabajadores tuvieron 
un dia de asueto y todo el mundo solemnizé6 con desbor- 
dado regocijo el cosorio del hacendade. 


Los primeros meases de vida marital fueron felicisimos, 
como es de suponer; mas, pronto comenzaron 4 sentirse 
las conscnencias de un enlace designal, basado, no en 
un amor puro, y reciproco, sino en un interés aborrecible. 

La esposa se mostraba cada dia mas descontenta y 
fria; el amor, las caricias, y aun, el oro del hijo de 
Espafia, eran vistos con marcado desaire que amargaban 
la vida de éste, feliz por breve tiempo. . 

El hacendado miraba extinguirse sus suefios idilicos 
de amor sin atreverse 4 preguntar 4 su esposa la causa 
de tan doloroso cambio. A medida que esto pasaba se 
desentendia de sus negocios, y como si presintiera que 
las dichas de su alma envejecida, aunque todavia llena 
de fuego, estaban préximas 4 fenecer, no se apartaba de 
su esposa, cuya frialdad aumentaba su carifio. 

Siéntate'4 mi lado, acostumbraba decirla el esposo en 
tono suplicante, y tomando su guitarra como buen 
flamenco se ponia 4 cantarle algunas malaguefias como 
esta: | 


— 


e 

Suspendia sus cantares tristes, los que, acompafiados 
de las dulces notas de la guitarra parecian tocarle hasta 
las bras mäss delicidas del alma, y mas hambriento que 
nunca de miradas tiernas, palabras amorosas, caricias 
de fuego se levantaba, tomaba las manos de la 
esposa, y esta lo repulsaba—indiferentemente, acrecen- 
tando su desconsuelo, 

Como el infortunado estaba materialmente loco de 
amor, sufria toda clase de vexaciones y desprecios sin 
que se oyera de sus labios la menor queja. 

Habia causa justificada para que la esposa obrara 
como lo hacia? La progresién de la historia nos lo dir. 

En frente de la residencia que el hacendado tenia en 
la poblacién, vivia un joven cuyos padres tenian medios 
suficientes para proporcionarie una vida desahogado; 
era calaveron como lo son casi todos los que estén en 


* the Ma etta and — both 
frequen * 
districts until ath athe 
marching t 
to enforce 


10 


the crowds, trying 
the order of the Mayor, 


atew arresta have deen 


— fat of both contending parties would 
be in the fire. 


that the streets shall be cleared. | tions Saturday night for the transpor- 


las mismas circunstancias, y solo se ocupaba de pararse 


El dia del rumboso casamiento de Almanza, fué uno 
de los que tomaron parte activa en el festejo, y dicese 
que en el baile dado aquella noche, la desposada y nues- 
tro joven muy bien se comprendieron. La veracidad de 
tal version no pogemos ni afirmaria ni, desmentiria. 

A las altas horas de la noche, cuando la augusta calma 
reinaba, perturbada de vez en cuando por los pasos 
desiguales de algun trasnochador perdido; los resecos 
goznes de un zagu4n chillaban y un hombre vestido de 
obrero salia de él, andaba la mitad de una manzana-, 
cruzaba un solar cubierto de yerba seca en el cual solo 
quedaban las ruinas de una casa, y luego con muchas 
jprecauciones saltaba una tapia. 

Los pocos que lograron verlo creyeron que era alguno 
que tenia pacto con el diablo, porque la verdad es que 


muy pocos se atrevian 4 pasar por ese sitio, pues se 


decia que aquellas ruinas eran el lugar donde se congre- 


gaban los espiritus malignos durante la noche, de modo 


que, con tan absurda superstici6én, nadie se propuso des- 
cubrir 4 donde iba el extrafio«brero. | 

Un dia circulé la noticia alarmante por la poblacién 
de que la esposa del ricach on Almanza habia sido secues- 
trada durante un paseo, y se ofrecia una suma muy 


buena de dinero 4 quien descubriera su paradero. Nada 


se consigui6, aunque se hicieron toda clase de pesquizas, 
y el asunto permaneci6 envuelto en el misterio mas ab- 
soluto. 5 

Como es de suponer, esto causé6 un escindalo magno, 
asi como las habladillas y comentarios propias del caso, 
sin embargo, ésto, como todo aquello que despierta la 
atenci6n püblica, se agit6 por algun tiempo en la raz6n 


humana y trascurrido un semestre nadie se acordaba ya 


de tan extrafia desaparicién. 


Almanza, que como dijimos antes se habia desenten- 
dido de sus negocios, un poco después de la pérdida de 
res, cual 
ejército de cuervos, cayeron sobre 61, dejandolo en 


su esposa se present6 en quiebra, y sus a 


un momento sin una “perra chica.” ‘ 


A fesultas de tan brusco cambio de fortuna y por los 
buen ibérico sucumbié 


dolorés intimos del alma, el b. 
rodeado de algunos amigos que mucho lamentaron su 
muerte. 


El tiempo, que todo lo borra, habia echado sobre Al- 
manta y su esposa, la semidiosa, el velo terrible del ol- 
vido. Ni un eomentario m4s sobre la desaparicién de 
ésta, ni un recuerdo tributado 4 la memoria de aquel. 

Una noche, después de algunos afios, mirése 4 una mu- 


jer, yestida pobremente de luto, tomar la carretera que 


conduce al cementerio; lego, traspas6 los umbrales y 
anduvo mucho tiempo entre las tumbas de los muertos 
hasta encontrar una sobre la cual permaneci6 estAtica, 
grave, austera. Quitése el sucio täpalo que la 
cubria y ésta fué su lastimera süplica: 
Esposo, esposo mio, vuelve 4 la vida siquier por un 
instante y deja que de rodillas implore tu perd6n. 
Despierta de-tu profundo suefio y escucha, por 


piedad, las palabras que salen de una alma que te adora:- 


Baja del cielo donde Dios te ha colocado, premiando tus 
virtudes, y prodiga la vida y el consuelo al corazon que 
en agonia terrible esta muriendo. Bajo y lenifica el 
dolor de la mujer insensata que trocé su vida dichosiama 
en un infierno de miserias. ; 

Me oyes? Te conmueve mi infinita pena? Deja, pues, 
tu célica morada y ven 4 mi, porque sin ti encuentro la 
vida mustia 

Las ültimas palabras que aquella mujer pronuncié en 
zu arrepentimiento supremo se perdieron lentamente en 
el espacio, y un rayo claro de luna vino 4 iluminar el 
rostro escudlido de la pecadora! 

I. DE LA PENA. 


| DIFFICULTIES OF THE ENGLISH PLURAL. 
At an examination of teachers the other day, the can- 
didates were invited to give the plurals of certain Eng- 


lish words, and the replies were surprising. Most of 


the candidates—of whom nearly 100 sat—achieved the 
plurals of “basis,” “potato,” “hippopotamus,” and 


“oasis,” though such eccéntricities as “basises,” basti, 


“potatos,” “hippopotamu,” “hippopotama,” “hippopot- 
amii,” “‘oasises,” “oasisses,” and “oasi,” turned up in 
some of the papers. “Mandamus” yielded some queer 
forms, including “mandama” and “mandames.” Max- 


imums,” “ maximi,” “maximii,” and even “maxim” and 


“maxims” were among the plurals assigned to “maxi- 
mum.” One candidate only succeeded in dealing accu- 
rately: with genus!“ The favorite plural was “genii,” 
while “genuses,” “geni,” and “genius” all had their ad- 
vocates! But of all the words set “vortex” proved most 
prolific of novel forms. Its plural was affirmed to be 
vorti, vortii, vortea, vortes, vortess, vortice, vortix, vor- 
texi, vorteses, and vorteces! What all of these exami- 
nations disclose is the marvelous amount of inventive- 
ness that exists in our midst!—[Westminster Gazette. 


THE MOTOR-EYE. 

To the academy neck, the bridge brain, and the cycle 
arm, must now be added the motor eye, and the wonder 
is that it has remained unnamed and undiscovered till 
“Marmaduke” has, this week, introduced it in the 
Graphic, where it is written that: 

“The motor eye is the latest development that the 
medical profession has to deal with. It appears that 
those who are continually rushing through the country 
on a motor car cause the eye to take a too rapid impres- 
sion of the things it encounters, and that this affects the 
mechanism of the eye. Nature did not prepare us for 
the conditions of modern times, and while it is adapting 
itself to them many unforeseen circumstances must oc- 
cur.” 

But nature has at all events been good to us in this 
respect, that whenever there is need for the coinage of 
a new term the talent is always at hand to supply it. 


And when it is the name of a new malady, then this tal 


ent rises to positive genius, with the result that the na- 
tion’s vocabulary increases by leaps and bounds.— 
[Westminster Gazette. 


Concerning the reported prepara- lege term. 
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AMATEUR EXPERIENCES. 
POULTRY STORIES RELATED IN THE 
SMOKING COMPARTMENT. 

, STACK of crowded chicken coops stood by the 
Ae of the smoking compartment as the through 

train halted for orders at a station in Western Mis- 
souri, and the sight, the sound and the scent turned the 
conversation’ into the intricate and devious paths of 
poultry raising. 

“It has always been a-dream of mine,” said the red- 
headed man in the corner, “that I would some day settle 
down in a rose-embowered cottage, fitted with a volumi- 
nous back yard, wherein I could raise chickens enough 
to furnish me with fresh eggs and exercise.” | 

“Nearly every normal man gets: that idea into his 
head at least once in his lifetime,“ said a doctor from 
St. Louis. “I got the fever once so bad that no kind of 
serum would kill the germs, and I had to work it out.“ 

„That's the way it is,” broke in a traveling man 
whose suit case had “Chicago” in big letters on both 
sides. “I used to know a feller——” 

“Hold on a minute;” interrupted the red-headed man; 
“let's hear about the doctor’s experience first.” 

“Oh,” said the physician, “it wasn’t anything unusual. 
I did just like most people do who go into it without 
knowing anything about it. I got me a bale of wire 
fence, partitioned off a corner of my back yard, turned 
in a bunch of nondescript hens and then sat down to 
rest while nature was getting busy. Putting up that 
fence was a mighty hard job, and it took me some time 
to recover from it. When I did I found that nature, too, 
was off on a vacation. There was nothin’ doin’, and I 
couldn't understand what the trouble was until an old 

friend of mine came along, stuck his head over the 
» fence and casually inquired, Ain't you got any roosters?’ 

It wasn’t ignorance on my part, you understand, al- 
| though I’m not a family physician; but I had been so 
1 busy making calculations on a hen basis that I en- 

tirely overlooked some of the ornamental details. 

“Well, I got wise after that, and then more friends 
came around and gave me advice, as friends have a 
habit of doing. I accepted all that was offered and acted 
upon most of it. I bought seventeen different kinds of 
patent food, I paid from $3 to $12 apiece for eggs from 
chickens that had pedigrees running back to the battle 
of Bunker Hill. I invested in incubators and brooders 
‘and goodness only knows what else. I was. having the 
time of my life, getting a barrel of fun and a bully appe- 
tite from my chicken yard, until one day my practical 
wife suggested that I figure out how much money I was 
making. She was needing some things for the house, she 
said, and it would be nice if they could be paid for out 
of chicken money. So it would, I said, although pri- 
vately I had other plans for the disposition of that 
chicken money. Well, I used up four reams of paper 
in arithmetical, algebraical and geometrical calcula- 
tions, and every way I figured it out the result showed 
that I didn’t have any chicken money. H found that if 
I sold my outfit for what it cost me, which, of course, 
I couldn’t, and dispose of my chickens for the highest 
market price, I would be about $300 in the hole. It was 
a fine thing as a hobby, but it was too rich for my 
blood, so I gave it up.” mee, pee 

“It all depends on how you manage,” said the travel- 
: ing man from Chicago. “Now, I knew a feller——” 

“Say,” broke in a rotund chap from Indiana, “excuse 

) mea minute, but did any of you ever hear of a chicken 
called the ‘Barred Angelus?“ 

; “Nope,” answered the traveling than for the crowd; 
“but I once knew a feller——” 

What in the blazes is a Barred Angelus? inquired 
a man in the background. “I’m in the chicken business 
myself, not for fun, but for profit, and I got both, but I 
never heard of a Barred Angelus.” 

“Listen then,” said the Hoosier, “and I'll tell you a 
story that will make you weep. My home is at Muncie. 
Finest town on earth. Full of get-up-and-go, always at 
the head of the procession, more pretty women than you 
can shake a stick at, and——” 

What's that got to do with chickens?” asked the 
poultry man. 

. “Nothin’; nothin’ at all,” admitted the Indiana man 
complacently “TI was just mentioning some incidental 
facts. You know I live in Muncie, and there’s no use 
talkin’, gentlemen, but that town beats——” ‘ 

“Whoa, Bill,” interrupted the red-headed man in the 
corner; we'll admit anything you please as to Muncie, 
but we are consumed with curiosity about the bird.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the gentleman from Mun- 
ele. “I’m a publicity man and it's force of habit. Well, 
a few years ago I built me a house on one of the pretti- 
est streets in Muncie and started in to raise flowers in 
the front yard and chickens in the back yard——” 

“And kids in the cottage,” broke in the traveling man, 
anxious for revenge. 8 

The Muncie man blushed. That's no lie, either,” he 
said. “I’ve got six of em, and they’re—but it's back 
yard I’m going to tell you about. I started in in a mod- 
est way with some Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, 
but, like the doctor here, I gradually got ambitious to 

raise fancy fowls, Minorcas, Orpingtons and such like, 
: and I bought right and left until my reputation as a 
buyer of fine birds got abroad. One day a feller who 
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know yet, but I have my suspicions. He spelled ‘fowl’ 
with a ‘w,’ which I later found reason to believe was a 
typographical error. Just at that time, however, his 
card made a very strong impression on me, and when 
he commenced talking chicken his knowledge was 80 
profound that I was simply paralyzed. Why, say, that 
fellow knew more about poultry than the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the way he'd reel off chicken lore 
would make you think he was discussin’ infant baptism 
or the tariff or some solemn subject like that. Chicken 
raisin’ wasn’t amy measly two-by-four business to him. 
I tell you what, he made it one of the learned profes- 
sions, and before he got through with his spiel I felt as 
big as a judge of the Supreme Court, just because I was 
in it a little bit. 


“Well, I took Prof. Mountjoy out to my house and en- 
tertained him a few days. Fed him on the fat of the 
land. Invited my friends in to see him and hear him. 
Treated him just like he was the Governor of Indiana 
and then some. He was grateful. He couldn't lower 
his dignity by telling me so, but he showed it by put- 
ting me next to a number of things which he said were 
known only to thirty-third-degree fanciers. Just be- 
fore he left, he handed out his boss prize package. He 
told me there was just one thing lacking in my collec- 
tion to make it the finest in America in private hands, 
and to round it out he would use his influence to get 
me a settin’ of ‘Barred Angelus’ eggs. I’m not a Mis- 
sourian, but I wanted to know. He told me there was 
a feller up in Maine named Potter who was doin’ for 
chickens- what that man Burbank is doin’ for flowers. 
He had made a number of wonderful crosses, but his 
masterpiece, Mountjoy said, was the Barred Angelus. 
This, accordin’ to the professor, who described it in lan- 
guage that was red hot, was a sort of combination of 
several breeds of chickens, the Chinese pheasant and 
the bird of paradise. Nature, he said, had never pro- 
duced anything so gloriously beautiful as this bird. It 
would make a peacock drop his tail and take to the 
brush, yet it was the finest layer on earth. The hen, 
he said, would lay three eggs every day in the year, 
Sundays and holidays excepted, and as for meat, why, 
Potter had crossed and recrossed the best eatin’ chick- 
ens until he had got one that was nearly all breast; 
had a bosom, he said, like a colored mammy’s in the 
South before the war, and this feature he had worked 
into the Barred Angelus, Oh, it was a combination for 
your life. Potter wouldn’t sell any of the birds, the 
professor said, because he was a scientist, not a dealer, 
and he was still usin’ em for experimental purposes, but 
the professor was an intimate friend of his and if I 
wanted a few of the eggs he would undertake to get 
them for me as a special favor, but they would cost me 
$500. He showed me a colored picture of the bird and 
a photograph of Potter—and I bit. Yes, I know what 
you are goin’ to say, but maybe you don’t understand the 
effect chicken fever has on the mind, in its last stages. 


1 gave him the five, and in course of time I got the 
eggs, four of em, a little bigger than common eggs. I 


put my best setter on em, and you can guess that 1 


put in hal’ my time watchin’ em. It seemed to me 
like it was a year before those eggs begun to show signs 
of life, and it was really longer than usual before the 
Shells broke. The eggs were all good, I'll give Mount- 
joy credit for that, and 1 had four of the ¢unniest-look- 
ing chickens you ever saw in your life. They were all 
legs and beaks, and every day their legs and beaks 
grew longer, while examination with a microscope gave 
no signs of the glorious. plumage ihe professor had told 
me about. Their feathers, such as they had, were a 
dirty white. Well, sir, those derned chickens kept on 
growin’ taller ang taller in the legs until they had to 
look down on the biggest shanghai in the yard. I was 
considerably puzzled. I had never seen any chickens 
like them, and never heard of read of any answering 
their description. I knew, of course, that I’d been done 
good and hard, but I was still interested in the birds. 


“One day a professor of natural history from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana came out to see me. He was some- 
thing of a chicken crank himself. When he saw my 
granddaddy-long-legs chickens he gave a gasp of sur- 
prise. What in the world have you got there?’ he asks. 
‘They are said to be Barred Angeluses,’ I said, ‘but I 
have my doubts, I have my doubts.’ The professor got 
down and looked at them closely a little bit, and then 
he looked at me and ‘then he grinned. ‘I never before 
heard the name you give them,’ he says, ‘but I can as- 
sure you they are very fine specimens of the Ciconia 
Alba.” Come again,’ I says; that's worse than Barred 
Angelus!” Why. he says, with a lough, they're storks, 
just storks, and I'd advise you to hang onto em, for 
they bring good luck as well as some other things.’ And 
gentlemen, I’ve got em yet, and I wouldn't take $500 for 
‘em now.” 


“That’s pretty good,” said the traveling man from 
Chicago, “but I once knew a feller——” 
“Kansas City union station,” yelled the brakeman, 
“all out for Kansas City.” C. S. YOST. 
[Copyright. 1906, by C. 8. Lost. 


Tommy trudged into his mother’s bedroom with so 
rueful a look, from towsled head to stubbed-out-at-the- 
toes boots, that she asked at once: “Why, what's the 
matter?” 

„1 hurted my head on the nurstry door,” explained 
he almost sobbing. | 

“And did my brave little man cry?’ 


was mother’s 


next question, feeling ‘round for a possible bump. 
“Course not,” 


came the answer, wasn't nobody 


1 looked like a combination of preacher and prosecuting | 
— ~ attorney came into my office and presented me with an 
# ' engraved card, from which I learned that his name was 
3 Mountjoy, and that he was a ‘fow! connoisseur.’ I 
= didn’t know what a ‘fowl! connoisseur’ was, and don’t 
é 


there!“ 
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miles to tackle a woodpile. He intends t iam 


RS. DE Briz Go 
7 4 AND REMA 
* By a Special 


AUTO WHICH SAWS Woon 
An Indian Orchard (Mass.) correspondem 
automobile that saws wood if one of the 


TARTS to enter, but is 
keeper— Where's my 
any, of course. Isn't th: 


aun 
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town. Its owner motors around the 1 that it's tree to 
is hailed by some one who wishes to have gums me for—a man? This | 
sawed, and then he clambers out and sets ti vee uke to know why it isn’t! 
fastened to the rear of the machine in Motion, id 1 you think, young man, 

Andre La Roches, who owns the automodig and of me in that manner, yo 
sawyer of wood by trade and his chief % in that it’s free, and tl 
work was an old mare. A short time agg — e make them pay! it’ 
secured in a “swap” trade an automobile gags robbery, and you deserve 
felt that he had an elephant on his hands, forage to do it as soon as I gét 
no financial condition to maintain the autquaas | 


pleasure purposes alone. Finally he inventeg 
trivance which enables the machine to help 
his living. He attached a circular saw tg gam 
the body of the machine in such a way that bo 
nect it with the motor and he added t the aaa 
a large tank of water to cool the same, W 
was apt to get overheated when worked tos 
carrier for holding the logs to be sawed wag tun 
the rear and the auto-wood-sawing maching gam 
for work. 

Now he chug-chugs in style up to a woodpile 
his machine in, connects the saw with the ) 
cuts up a cord of wood in about ten minutes gs 
big job he employs a boy to pass him the amas 
take away the pieces. 

The fame of his machine has extended beyong 
confines of Indian Orchard, and he often rae 


| am; there’s not going to be a 
snow why a ticket is demand 
in free. It’s not the 25 cen 
principle of the thing, and 
ike myself didn’t stand up for 
snow where justice could be fc 
isinly, it wouldn't be dealt ot 
will I give you a chance to ss 
ike to know what else I’ve bee 
septing to give you a chance to 
“Oh, you admit that Ladi 


go 
the 
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Wound it in that style! 
the week! | It’s Friday, I tell 


Monday I went to the mission 
aii day at the First Church, and 
uncheon I ever sat down to. I 
sommittee I should have been 
goman came to wash, and I had 
% 1 do Wednesday? Now, ist 
for the life of me think what hi 
and yesterday, Mrs. Briggs—she 
bor on the left—and I went to Fs 
s free ride, you know. Ot cour 
bay lots when we got there, but 
ene did, and we had the worst t 
But we enjoyed ourselves, all the 
ways do enjoy a thing better if i 
hing. But that leaves out W 
mnt place that day. Why, to b 
way we took the ride! I know, | 
Sutter Man comes,-and I had to. 
gat the butter on the back steps 
Se Thursday, after all. 

“Well, young man, I’m very g 
goa were right. Here's your 26 
jest ag cheap for me to pay to get 
mitis to go home and spend et 

(Enters, seats herself next to t. 
an, and begins to talk immedis 
mek! It’s certainly a fine buildis 
mame that so nice a place shoul 
purpose. Do you know 
r used Sunday. He preache 
ia be. said that when he first ef 
me people tearing madly round ar 
eee Way and never getting any 
nim of Dante’s Inferno 
blasts of hell with -restles 
Hie preached an awful el 
me feel as if I wanted 


vention patented. 
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THE KING’S CHAUFFEUR, 
The King of England is probably the ony 
who has ever been regularly driven by am 
For some time past His Majesty's motor car kage 
the hands of the police, if in that form i mae 
plained that the King has been employing 
men chauffeurs from Scotland Yard. King Sime 
accompanied by a policeman wherever be 
he is making a motor car tour it is not easy gm 
tent to have his police attendants following igs 
car behind him, and in the royal car no placeeum 
sibly be given to a policeman. The die 
overcome by engaging drivers who combing @ 
tions of police attendants and chauftes 
who have driven the King have been 
among those chauffeurs who:drive' the 
official motor cars. At the same time His Male 
been assured of having a chauffeur of tried @ 
and thoroughly steady character.—[Chicago Tie 
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Headquarters for 


Magic Poultry and Stock 
Leads them all for practical results 
Trial box 25¢; 5-Ib. box 50c; 10-Tb, sack a 
Midland Poultry Food 
The feed for moulting hens. 

One sack $1.90, five sacks $1.85, ten sacks N 

Swift’s High Protein. Beef 
The leading animal 


food for fowls, 
$3.50 for one hundred pounds 


Everything required by the breeder and tana 
logues free. 
S. H. CHURCH 
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asking. Write, telephone or call. 1 South 
Angeles, Cal. | 


AFTER HER, YOUR POCKET BOOK~ F 17% FULL.WHE 

aE PLENTY OF CASH, YOUR 
A OU,LIKE FLIES AROUND 
PAT YOU ON THE BACK AND. Gi 


Largest Poultry Supplies House in the Unites Br, Ro indeed, 1 don’t skaté; 
thing! I merely ted to 
LEE’S LICE tue mate 
you know. You might ju 
You Need | me times. That's what I 
N e Will come home from his busin 
ow me then lie down on the couch an 
SSS — 85 go to bed. And he ex 

him co . 
It Is Always Perhaps he's tired? Well, mus 
POULTRY Surf ite toon working 

Haven't 1 

HENRY ALBERS Co., 


SAMPLE FREE! SAMPLE 
ALL POULTRY KEEPERS WN 


Pacific Fancier, 


some peop 

Edi by Mrs. O. N. Then I have my 
Devoted to Profitable Poultry and Pet . the Orphan’s Home: 
the Pacific . blished by Practical Breet f how busy I am. Who {| 


Read It. 
Subscription p 50e a year; three years 
— W. Adams street, Lo 


uy, I generally keep a maid. 
Pacific Fancier, — = 


day a few thin 
“at the 
Manage ae 


to 
Bri get along very well. 


You can’t put all your eggs in one basket if youm™ 
EGG- MORE 
A highly nitrogenous poultry food, rich in 


the Itry in good health, build strong en he’s a mind — ll 
— one the hen — and Such a help 
surplus aliment into eggs, during the season Just me. * 
scarce and high. Just the right addition =a look at those peopk 
ration. Manufactured by my head ache to look at the 
wale COAST STOCK FOOD CO, | Warm, though? That girl 
Los Cet. pink ress /looks ready to dros 
W. E. MERCER, Ventura. Cal.. breeder * red face? And that man 
ints and 2 * he’s perspiring! 1 
E incubator lots per. Perhaps I would 
Cs so, but I give myse 
THE LIVE STOCK TRIBUN®’ (edited by Henry than to get ond ‘ 
is the oldest and representative poultry and. live Of these up make a 
— * trom 48 pages, clings zee the 
& practical way of poultry ture and kindreé : to the instructor’s arm 
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Pacific Coast Tie the year, We the 
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| Wednesdays and Fridays, do y 
at least. Now I suppose yo 
| is Thursday? Why, me 
| 
1 
| ů 
ment of the Minor Chord Clu! 
| a great deal of my th 
| a the Ladies’ Literary League 
| rd to keep up the interest: 
| * 18085 
bo MS in their „ent quantity of 
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oo rs to enter, but is prevented by the door- 
wbere my ticket? 

pendent saya: course. isn’t this Ladies’ Day and don't 

>. streets uu i that it’s free to all ladies? What do you 

> This isn't Ladies’ Day? Well, 

nots e wo know why it isn’t! It said so in the paper, 

you think, young man, that you can take advan- 


automobil anner, you're much mistaken. Ad- 
ef assistant * that free, and then, when one gets here, 
Ago, however, make them pay! It’s nothing less than high- 


mobile ang saubery, and you deserve to be written up, and I 
ands, tor he wag io do it ag soon as I home. 
‘he automobile ge — up the way? Wen. I don't care if I 
invented the ou eins to be a person pass me until | 
to help him gamma why a ticket is demanded of me when I should 
saw to the the 25 cents that I care about; it's 
that he cay thing, and if noble-minded women 
t to the eee up for their rights, I'd like to 
me, as the maces ce could be found on the earth! Cer- 
ed too rapidly. out by such men as you. 
red was fasteneg you chance to say something? Well, 
machine was am anew what else I've been standing here dor, ex- 
ip give you a chance to speak. 1 
that Ladies’ Days are Mondays, 
motor agg Sumas and Fridays, do you? Tm very glad you 
minutes. If aan Now I suppose you'll allow me to in, 
him the sticks e. * 


EUR. I had been of 

the only 1 bare been ashamed. Tuesday, the 
m by a po ee wash, and 1 had to do the dishes. What 
ptor car hes Weenesday? Now, isn’t that funny! I can’t 


form it may ie life of me think what happened on Wednesday! 


oying skilled Brisss—sbe's my next-door neigh- 
i. King vent to City by boat. It was 
fer he goes. e you know. Of course we were expected to 


not easy or coli 
jiowing in a 
no place cou 
» difficuity has 
combine the 
auffeurs. The 
e been chosen 
the Scotland 
me His Mag 
of tried 


I know, because it’s the day the 
I had to leave a note for him to 
steps. 


— Here's your 25 cents. I suppose it's 
we to pay to get in, now that I'm here, 
eae go Dome and spend car fare to come tomor- 
* 

me, seats herself next to total stranger, a gentle- 
to talk itmmediately.) “So this is the 
me certainiy a fine building, but it does seem a 
amet 80 Mice a place should be used for guch an 
do you know, that’s the term our 
[eee sunday. He preached a sermon on rinks, 
See inet When he first entered one and saw all 
Sue wearing madly round and round, all going the 
derer getting anywhere, that it just re- 
bote Inferno where it says that ‘the 


1 don't skate; I wouldn't think of 
| i merely wanted to come and see what a 
I always make it a point to keep up- 
You might just as well be dead as 
That's what I say to Mr. De Brie. 
dome from his business and eat his dinner, 
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‘| town 


an, I'm very glad for your sake frat 


Why, 1 haven't we'll all be burned alive! 


. fascinating? Maybe it is when one knows. how, but | 
.  . | $mpatred vigor was assembling from some unknown 
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tel me that she has to? No, sir! If he wasn’t as good- 


looking as he is, you'd see that she could skate along 
as nice @ you please. Oh, I know their tricks. The 
managers know their business when they hire such 
good-looking young fellows. Let them substitute men 
with cross eyes and bow legs, and I'll warrant you a 
girl wouldn't even let one pick her up when she fell, let 
alone taking lessons from him.” | 


(Gong rings. Mrs. De Brie jumps up and seizes hold 


of gentleman's arm.) “Fire! Fire! Oh, my heavens! 
| . How shall we ever get out? 
Why did I come! What shall I do! Save me! save 


me! 


“What's that you say? It isn’t fire? How do you 
know? Are you sure? Well, no one is moving, that’s 
a dact. It was only an order to clear the floor? Then 
what did they mean by sounding a fire gong? It wasn’t 
a fire gong? It sounded just like one, any way, and how 
is one to know? I think it’s criminal to scare people 
80. My heart is pounding like a sledge hammer. 1 sup- 
pose it'll take a week for me to get over this, and the 
doctor told me I should be so careful. ‘Mrs. De Brie,“ 
he said, only the other day, ‘if 1 had your heart, I 
should want to keep my accounts with heaven pretty 
straight.” Oh, I feel so faint. Why, thank you, yes, I 
believe I would like something to drink. Oh, not just 
water, please; I think a soda would be better—an ice 
cream one; plain soda’s so insipid. I guess strawberry, 
and tell the clerk to put in the crushed fruit, not the 
syrup, please.“ 


(Eats leisurely, and hands glass back to gentleman.) 
“Thanks so much. It was very refreshing. I feel ever 
so much better. I really think if it hadn’t been for this 
I should have had a spell. It was very thoughtéul of 
you, and it's so seldom one meets a man who thinks of 
any one but himself. 


“Oh, mercy, what a crash! Wasn't that a fearful fall? 
Do you think she’s hurt? Oh, I’m sure she is. Look 
at the way she holds her arm. Poor thing! they're tak- 
ing her off the floor. Now, you may de sure they 
wouldn't do that if she wasn't injured. I think it's per- 
fectly awful; and maybe she has a half dozen children 
at home to tend to. Doesn't look as if-she was more 
than 17? Nonsense, that’s just the way with you men. 
I never saw one yet who could tell a woman's age. A 
touch of peroxide, a little carmine, a stroke of the pen- 
cil—and there you are, at least ten years younger. How 
do I know? Why, from hearsay, of course. I don’t 
need to resort to artificial means. | 


“There! they're all going on again as if nothing had 
happened. And that poor girl out in the other room 
just suffering everything. It's too bad, I do declare. 
How they go! It actually makes me giddy to look at 
‘them. If they had to do this for a living, they’d think 
they were killed, and there'd be anti-prevention socie- 
ties, no, I mean prevention societies, and relief com- 
mittees until you couldn’t rest, but as long as they 
have to pay to do it, it’s a pleasure. You think it’s very 
Im sure I'd be too timid to ever learn.” 
I couldn't do it, though, of course. I know Mr. De Brie 
wouldn't approve of it.” 

(To gentleman:) “They say this is such a dreadful 
place for fiirtations, and I can well believe it: Now, 
look at that girl over there—the one with last year's 
hat on. Oh, of course you couldn’t tell; men are so stu- 
pid when it comes to clothes. Now, a woman could 
give you the age of every single bit of trimming on it. 
I mean the hat with all that blue ribbon. Yes, that's 
the one. I'll warrant she's trimmed it that way to hide 
where the straw was faded. What about her? Why, 
can’t you see the eyes she’s making at her escort? I 
don't believe she's ever seen him before tonight. That's 
what our pastor preached so about. He said it ‘was fear- 
ful the way young girls became acquainted with men at 
the rinks without even the shadow of an introduction, 
and he went on to all the horrors it leads fo. Now, 
with a woman of my age, it's different. (Simpering.) 
Of course I'm not exactly what you would call old, but 
then I’m not in my teens.“ 

(To herself:) “I wonder what he thinks my age is? I 
really don't think I look 40. I'm going to ask him, just 
tor fun, and see what he says.” 

(Out loud:) “Now, how old do you think I am? No 
flattery—I want your candid opinion, and I promise not 
to get cross. Twenty-seven! Oh, you gay deceiver! 
I’m sure I look older than that. Really, you don’t think 
Im more? Well, I must say, you're a good guesser.” 

(To herself:) “I think he is going to ask me. HF 
quite nervous as a young girl. I don’t suppose Mr. 
De Brie would care very much. I’m sure he’s a perfect 
gentleman.” : 

(To gentleman:) “Do you know this really grows on 
one. They seem to glide around so easily, without any 
effort. I believe @ I had a good escort I'd most be 
tempted to try myself. You'll be pleased to take me? 
Oh, thank you so much; you're just as kind as can be! 
Do you think they would have any skates to fit me? I 
have such a small foot. Mr. De Brie said it was the 
size of my foot which first attracted him to me. Well, 


(To herself:) “I wonder if he’s thinking of asking me. | 
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Mountain Honey Stor 


28. 
A Wan OF EXTERMINATION ON IN- 
DUSTRIOUS INNOCENTS. 


By a Special Contributor. 


LTHOUGH generous nature had most abundantly 
A provided for her wild children in Southern Califor- 

nia, there were no honey bees to contribute their 
rich store, until the white pioneers brought them from 
the East in 1853. But so rapid was their increase in this 
land of flowers that soon so many swarms overflowed 
from the original colonies, that fore quarter of a cen- 
tury the mountain caves, cafions and foothills, live oaks 
and cottonwoods, have contained hundreds of tons of 
the choicest honey. That I never turned aside until 
recently, to secure their sweet deposits, shows the far- 
reaching influence of early experience. In my boyhood 
over fifty years ago, father, with the generous spirit 
that distinguished him loaned me for several days to 


| > 
1 


salt-meadow cutting was stowed away in the barn loft, 
they gave me a special treat. Our good New England 
home, although affording more than the average of the 
excellent things of that region, possessed no honey bees. 


foned way, by putting the hive over a brimstone pit, 


big white platter, I was invited to help myself. I did so, 
much beyond the safety limit of my large capacity, and 
in deep humiliation I retreated to the open country, dur- 


honey for a long time. But ascending the trail in June 
last to my camp on the Box Spring range, most unexpect- 
edly I was induced to become a “robber,” as the natives 
call those who steal the hidden sweets from the little 
wonder-workers. 

Lingering upon a rocky bench to survey the magnifi- 


bees circled around me, that, turning, I saw them rapidly 
entering a small opening under an overhanging cliff. An 
old-timer having told me how, in Ventura county, twenty 
years go, they loaded a two-horse wagon with honey 
from a single cave, I determiined to explore the one be- 
fore me chiefly through my interest in its unknown ex- 
tent and contents. Returning before sunrise, the follow- 
ing morning, thoroughly protected with a wet sack over 
my head, I enlarged the cave opening with a hoe and 
started a smudge to stupefy ‘the bees. But so large a 
number appeared in fighting condition and disposition 
that, to increase the-efficiency of the smoke, I added the 
remains of an abandoned camp. Soon the mouth of the 
cave was all ablaze, and burned with such violence that 
the honey comb within caught fire. 


guishing the flames, but great was my surprise to find 
that an ever-increasing array of furious warriors of un- 
source, I therefore concluded that the dumes and sul- 
| phur would be necessary to overcome them, and to de- 
vote another day to the undertaking. At daylight I ex- 
| cavated until I could see the burnt combs, hanging from 
the cave roof, with honey dripping therefrom, while the 
| noise of thousands of bees sounded like the distant roar 
of the ocean waves. So much sulphur was then burned 
that it seemed impossible that the most secluded cowld 
escape from the desired effect. 

But I was greatly mistaken, for, while examining the 
cave about ten feet in width, and removing the few 
honeycombs the fire had not consumed, several thous- 
and attacked me so vigorously in the rear that, rather 
than retreat, I again resorted to fire. Several times, 
swinging torches around my head with nry right hand, 
I advanced with another, wired upon a long pole, which 
I thrust into the cave. Finally the source of the myste- 
rious fighting reserves was discovered, for the most popu- 
lous colony occupied an inner apartment of the cave, 
about six feet in diameter, with a small opening from 
the first not larger than a hoe handle with an exterior 
exit from which they had issued forth to repel my as- 
sault. | 

When, at the cloge of the battle, I related the details to 
my neighbor, Bob Heron, bee inspector of San Bernar- 
dino county, ‘and asked his opinion, as to whether the 
fumes of my smothering combination, composed of one 
pair of trousers, one shirt, one woman’s calico dress, one 
pair of stockings, one leather boot, one rubber shoe, 
thigh bone of a horse, piece of ofl cloth, greasewood, 
cacti, sage and about two pounds of sulphur, might not 
somewhat impair the quality of the few pounds of honey 
obtaified, burstigg into a peal of laughter, he assured 
me that my suspicions were abundantly justified. 

Sampling with extreme caution, I am confident that 
no such cave honey production ever resulted from the 
combined .efforts of the wild sweet-collectors and their 
“robbers,” and what little honey desire survived the 
overindulgence of boyhood has now been wholly extin- 


NEWTON H. CHITTENDEN. 


When Mrs. Dunsmuir was called away from home just 


if you think they have all sizes, | might try. (Rising) 
You’re sure you want to bother with a beginner, and 


know, I think you're quite a flirt.“ 


soda that I really feel I ought to oblige him. I’m sure 
Mr. De Brie wouldn't object, still it's very fortunate 
there’s no one here that knows me. You can never tell 


K suburbs and residence districts 

fully 10,000 men thronged the down- 
section. 


how a man will take a thing.” 
(Confidentially to clerk at desk:) “Skates for a 6 shoe, 


(Both move toward the skate desk. To herself:) He's 
gute handsome, when you look at him sideways, and 
I’m sure he’s a good skater. He was so good about the washing, but I hate wiping; it’s greasy. 


after dinner, she thought her boys might as well help 


you'll stop just whenever you want to? I don’t want 7 out with ‘the work she would have to leave. Wherefore 
to be a burden to you, you know. Oh, thank you; she suggested that one should wash the dishes, and the 
you're ever so good to say such nice things. Do you other wipe them and put them away—“and then all win 


be tidy when mother gets home.” 

“All right,” was the older youth’s prompt response, 
“but Edgar will have .to do the wiping. I don’t mind 
W. 


Two small girls from the slums, each with a tiny baby 
brother in her arms, stood peering through the fron 
palings of a city park. Said one: 

“Could we go in de park, tink?” 


please.” 
FLORENCE WENDEROTH SAUNDFRS. 


10 Marietta and Decatur 


ing 
enforce the order of the Mayor, 
that the streets shall be cleared. 


, ted negroes, are crowded ‘ 


tions Saturday night for the transpor- 
More than fifty arrests have deen at marines and hineflacketa hv | 


Tain't no park,” replied the other, coritemptuously, 
it's grass.” 


Co ing the reported prepara- 


assist an aged neighbor in haying. When the last of the 


After smothering and killing a swarm in the old-fash- 


as the tempting sweet ran out from the center over the 


ing the progress of the rebellion, and desired no more 


cent landscape of mountains and valleys, so many honey 


Rushing half a mile for water, I succeeded in extin- 
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him a stable of magnificent riding and 
driving horses, for use during the col- 
lege term. 


MONGOLIA STILL AT MIDWAY. | t® 
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FIELD NOTES. 


Fallow Land. 


ALL plowing is not done in Califérnia for the 
same reason it is done in the East. Fallowing in 
countries when heavy freezing occurs allows the 
winter action to prepare the plant food. There is no 
winter action of this kind here. But fallowing in Cali- 
fornia causes the absorption of more moisture than if 
left hard and smooth. In one case I knew of a heavy 
crop of wheat produced upon a potato field, while the 
same grain upon the surrounding land planted continu- 
ously did not grow tall enough to cut for hay. The po- 
tato land was allowed“ all summer with the cultiva- 
tor, and that ground not only absorbed more rainfall, 
t retained it better. Some Eastern ideas might be 
copied by the California farmer with profit, and early 

fall plowing is one of them. | ee . 

Dewberry Malady. | 
FOOTHILL grower who made big money from a 
three-acre field of dewberries this season is fearful 

oy that a dungous disease has taken hold of his vines. 80 
: is a neighbor. Clean culture, the cutting out of the old 
canes and the pinehing back of the new—all to give 
health and vigor and well-matured wood to the bearers 
of next spring’s crop, should be the scheme. But the, 
_ fungus, probably the strawberry leaf spot, may appear 
in spite of the best of care. The worst case of dewberry 
blight I have ever seen was upon ground never culti- 
vated, yet successfully fruited until the malady struck 
| the vines. Bordeaux mixture sprayed freely upon the 
plants late in the winter and upon the surrounding soll 
made a world of difference in this patch. Try it at 
Glendora, and add a little sulphur for any fungus that 
grows upon the foliage. The winter spores are the ones 
to reach in most fungoid cases. Treatment is more 
difficult after the spores begin to vegetate. 


NEXPERIENCED buyers of stable or yard manures 
are being taken in by a firm which is selling rotted 

straw for fertilizer. I heard a farmer order 500 wagon- 

loads of this stuff—at 55 cents per cubic yard. He made 
the order from a high bank overlooking a loading car, 
‘and did not go close enough to see what he was buying. 
Though one of the shrewdest business men in town, he 


— 


humus, this rotted straw is good, but not worth while 
as a real fertilizer. One of my farmer friends is using 
straw for humus, getting it in shape to plow under soon 
after a heavy rain. With ordinary stable manure one 
may have both enrichment and humus. It has been 
selling as low as 85 cents per ton on board the cars at 
Los Angeles. 


Codling Moth Parasite. 


HAT beneficial insect rejoicing in the name Callie- 
phialtes messer, now the most talked-of parasite in 
the State, has been found by Nelson Ward in his apple 
orchard at Compton. It is the fly that George Compere 
introduced from Spain about two years ago for the pur- 
pose of subjugating the apple worm. the fly has been 
in breeding at the State Insectary since its arrival, and 
last spring was supplied with 30,000 codling moth pu- 
Ba pae from Australia in which to multiply. The outeome 
! of this introduction is yet problematical, but it is good 
3° to see the fly breeding in. the orchard habitat where the 
oF field of its usefulness lies. Advice from the north tnat- 
- ates that this parasite is doing well, and in some cases 
has perceptibly reduced the number of codling moth. 
Our apple supply will go beyond precedent if the fly 
proves as effective as its introducer claims. 


wae 
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Walnut Inquiry. 


walnut is a desirable variety to grow in Souchern 
California. He intends to graft this walnut upon black 
a stock, and was inclined to propagate it largely until I 
advised caution. And why? Growers should be con- 
servative upon general principles. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been lost in this portion of the 
State in experimental planting, from olives to Malta 
Ps -- Bloods. Experiment in a small way i you must test 
-  wntried varieties and kinds. No one ig planting cher- 
ries in the lowlands now. Prunes are not cultivated. 
‘The Franquette walnut may do well here, but it has 
not been tried extensively—not at all as far as I know. 
I saw growers’ windows piled full of it at Santa Rosa 
Inst fall. It blootas late, and that mav be one of the 
rearons it is grown at Santa Rosa. Another is that the 
Franquette is a most excellent nut, and a very desir- 
able market . Hardy, rich, full-fleshed and 
sweet, it is yet | attractive n the Eureka and the 
later varieties of soft shells wn in this end of the 
State. Generally speaking, a home-perfected walnut 
should succeed better than a foreign variety of which 
the Franquette is one of the best. To be on the gate 
side. make your commercial plauting of every fruit 
from varieties that are succeeding every year. There is 
a chance, however, that the Santa Rosa nut might be 
— — less subject to blight from its late budding and fruiting. 
Remember that an experiment can never ail: it always 
shows what will happen under existing conditions, but 

it may give the oppos‘te of desired results. 
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California—The Land 
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had only been a farmer two days. If one needs only | 


SAN FERNANDO man asks if the Franquette 
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and Its “Products. 
CONDUCTED BY J. W. JEFFREY, AGRICULTURAL EDITCR. 
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Care of the Kickers. 


T is hard to explain why a mule is ordinarily given 

so much less care than a horse. Probably it is be- 
cause he submits to neglect with less effect on his ca- 
pacity for work. But this is certainly taking advantage 
of good nature. Perhaps another reason why a mule 
isn't groomed as carefully as a horse is because “the 
business end of a mule” has become so traditional that 
to attempt to curry him or to get any nearer than ne- 
cessity absolutely requires is like inviting death or dis- 
aster. As a matter of fact, although some mules have 
through abuse or neglect developed a temper which can- 
not be exactly considered sweet and amiable, where a 
mule has received ordinary care he will usually respond 
with decent behavior. In a case of canal mules, which 
are almost always driven by children, accidents fr>m 
kicking are almost unknown. hag 

It pays to raise mules for the reason that there is a 
constant and active demand for all that can possibly be 
produced. The market price is higher than nat for 
horses. Mules are marketed at from two to three years 
of age instead of at five years, as is the case. w'’th 
horses. Two years’ feed bills and care are thus saved. 
The legs and feet of mules are less liable to injury than 
those of horses, and mules are serviceable to a greater 
age.—[Farming. 


Soil Inoculation. 


OME of the leading orange growers are preparing to 

treat their cover-crop seed with the bacteroids se fully 
exploited the last two or three years by the Department 
of Agriculture. Others who have used the inoculating 
compound with equal care declare there is nothing in 
it of value, and there the inquirer finds himself upon 
this proposition, with ‘nothing to indicate positively 
whether the process is valuable or a mere waste of time 
and money. According to the New York Experiment 
Station the transmission of the nitrogen bacteria in dry 
cotton is a failure. Without questioning the fact that 
the bacteroids may be multiplied in media as Dr. Moore 
has demonstrated, the New York experimentors claim 
that these delicate organisms perish too easily to be car- 
ried in dry form for.seed or soil inoculation. Awaiting 
the determination of this matter, if it ever be deter- 
mined, there seems to be no doubt that soil where 
legumes have been grown for some time may be sown 
with profit where new legumes are to be grown. 

While we may be puzzled as to the use of artificially 
prepared nitrogen-fixing cultures there is no doubt of 
the principles of the process of soil inoculation. A 
thousand times has pure sand, without a particle of ni- 
trogen in it, been made to produce strong growth by the 
introduction of these bacteroids, while the same ma- 
terial without inoculation would not germinate the seed. 
With this fact established, and the probability of now 
being able to perpetaate the cultures successfully by the 
Moore. method, one step toward complete success has 
been made. Each agriculturist must determine for him- 
self whether he shall continue to purchase the cultures, 
just as he would any other problems upon which a posi- 
tive demonstration now seems impossible. It is a fact, 
however, that many of our most observant fruit growers 
etill hold to the efficicacy of soil and seed inoculation by 
artificial means. | 


Farmers’ Institute. 


ACATION over, the university authorities are turn- 

ing to institute work again, and the fall season will 
liven up with scores of farmers’ meetings, many of 
which will be largely attended and all of them helped. 
Prof. Wikson, who has the general direction of this 
work, has sent out the following suggestions regarding 
the institute patronage: | | 

“Name a committee of arrangements, which committee 
should meet and appoint subordinate committees, as pro- 
gramme, finance, music, etc. : 

“All farmer societies in the locality should 
sented on the committee. 

“Ask your business and professional men to actively 
ald in this institute movement. 5 

“Invite the young men and women to assist in the 
preparation for, and in the work of the institute. 

“Speak about the institute to every man, and espe- 
clally to every woman, whom you meet, from the time 
it is proposed until the day of meeting. 

“The committee should call upon the editor of every 
newspaper in the district, and talk the matter over. 

“A basket lunch is a powerful attraction. 

“The university desires and invites the assistance of 
the practical men of experience and ability who are 
found everywhere in this State. 3 
be programme should include some representation 
of every kind of farming which is followed in your sec- 
tion. 
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Animals are now selling at $200 each ings 
growing centers of the South and West. Ome —— 
months old recently sold for $125, and the pe a 
six months old range from $60 to $99, These 
show a phenomenal advancement over those gf 
ago. In 1900 this country exported over am 
grown mules, receiving an average price of $55 aan 
little above the price now demanded for coli gone 
only 6000 were exported, but the average prim 
creased by $20. During the last year they Rags 
the beam to almost prohibitive figures. T * 
eral reasons for this advance. Fashion in Inula 
classes of work, striking especially the larger 
the north and making Chicago and St. Louls ti 
markets instead of Memphis and New Oriegam 
ertia of breeders In recognizing the coming demand u 
the introduction of better breeding stock Within the pe 
decade have contributed to this effect. ths 
may be that the farmers do not have to follow am 
teams with so much diligence as they did whendiy me 
was so short régime of the great fisherman a απ 
ago, and now plow by proxy with animals ipa 
not care to drive themselves. In this respect iis nh 
mobile may be reinstating the mule with Prices in tan 
of the automobile. | 
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Butting a Stone Wall. 


HE King of Shadows loves a shining mame 

a headline of our dog-eared copy- of a 
eration ago, but it was not noted there that a 
went up against a stone wall. Not so with te 
western Senator who attacked the Presidents 
policy at the Boise irrigation congress a few Gig 
Before this rashling makes another onset he 
away far enough to see that it is the people gaa 
he is making ready his cranium for bandages ange 
plaster. He can do more injury still to his oiigaims 
and in less time by continuing to attack the # 
motive in setting aside large timber reservations 
the. path of the land and lumber grabber. Ase 
was Pinchot, present to listen to the tirade gual 
forestry administration—Pinchot, whose 
the President probably rescued from the land | 
tors a line of sections for the Owens River conga 
out the shadow of a contest. This young mine 
ing his country, especially the western half 6f@ 
rare intelligence and pure motives, and an 
in forestry service never attained before lu 
It must have been a pleasure to him to see ti 
disfigure himself. 


But President Roosevelt deserved this 
from the Senator. In the President's letter W 
Irrigation Congress he had the indiscretion 1 am 
the reclamation act is not to make money, E@ 
homes; that the building of these homes 
men to the West in whose hands public iu 
be safe; that he is bending every energy © mam 
resources of the forest reserves contribute to iiem@ 
nent prosperity of the people of the West. 
audacious declaration of all, and that which Mm 
carried the Senator into his vindictive tirade, gm 
in the following words: “By keeping the pull 
in the public hands our forest policy substitute 
of the whole people for the profits of the priviags 
With that result none will quarrel except the ie 
are losing the chance of personal profit at i 
expense.” Treason to the landed interests! Gam 
alty to the ifiterests of the American farmer? 


Wen Silo Corn Should Be Cut 


T is of primary importance to know at ae 
corn should be cut to secure the best rela 
farming. It is also necessary that a a 
made as to how rapidly nutriment is stored ae 
corn plant and when the maximum amous 

When corn is fully tassled it contains but eigite 
a ton of dry matter per acre, or one-fifth ]] 
when fully ripe. When in milk it contains Baa@ 


| times as much dry matter as when fully u 


seventeen days were occupied in passing froma 
to the glazing stage, yet in this time the 
crease in the dry matter of 1.3 tons pel aes 
shows the great advantage of letting the coma 
til the kernels are glazed. After this period Gt 
in dry matter is but slight. 
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„About half the time of each session should be given 
to papers, essays, and discussions, by residents who 
have practical knowledge of local condition.“ 

Mules and Millionaires. | 


NLY orange growers and other weaithy men are 

troubling themselves over the mule market in South- 
ern California these days. One of my farmer friends 
whose opulence came from selling a few boxes of Val- 
encias came into town on the tip that there is a mule 
ranch near the southern suburbs of the city, where he 
could buy a span without sacrificing his whole crop of 
fruit. He was unable to find any such an institution 
there or anywhere in this part of the State. He found 


a dealer in town, however, who was willing to sell a fine 
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"Blue Monday on the Farm. 


| HE facetious answer to “How 
easy?” is naturally “Put it out.“ 
woman regretfully does, for 
dries are not model laundries. 
soberly given to the country woman, 
shine being potent dactors in the best 
tary cleansing of clothes. Provided the 
the same in both places, the proper launderiag 
is more difficult in the city than on the 
cold running water in stationary tubs cul 
water in the 

but the labor of emptying heavy tubs of 
great for any woman who is not a very 
| ical strength. [ Farming. 
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Fresh Garden Seed. 


OW that American gardeners are coming to supply 
the cities with vegetables it is worth while to remind 
the growers that they should buy better seed. I ‘have 
had frequent reminders from consumers that the quality 
of much of the truck offered upon the local market is 
not of the best, nor are the varieties sold as good as can 
be secured. It will soon be the time for truckmen to 
think of their coming seed supplies. They will not be 
foolish, and depend upon their own seed savings for the 
next year’s crop. Occasionally that plan may succeed. 
Yet no one can save seed from his own crops in com- 
petition with the seed grower, either in cheapness or 
quality. If you have your own merchant from whom 
you buy shoes or clothing, why not adopt the same plan 
with the purchase of seed. With the -merchant, if the 
footwear or clothing is not as represented the goods 
may be taken back. This is good business with the 
seedsman also, and the germinating test may be made in 
time to prevent disappointment if the supply is pur- 
chased early in the season. Whatever seed is left over 
from one season's planting should not be held over for 
the next. Buy new lots every year and profit by f. 
Some truckmen sieve all their smaller seed, planting 
only the plump, fresh-looking specimens.. If the plant- 
ers would be more particular as to pedigree and condi- 
tion of seed our vegetable markets would be better and 
the profits of growing much greater: . 
2 „ 

Amount of Irrigation Needed. 5 

N a publication called California Vegetables, by Wiek - 

son, I find the following suggestion upon irrigation: 
The maximum capacity of upland soils for water ranges 
from about 18 per cent. of their dry weight for the light 
sandy types to about 30 per cent. for the heavy clayey 
varieties, while the amounts of water these soils should 
contain that the plants should thrive in them best is 
from 12 to 14 per cent. of the former, and from 18 to 20 
per cent. of the latter. The growth of plants will be 
seriously checked in sandy soils when the water content 
falis below 8 per cent., and in heavy, clayey types when 
it falls below 14 per cent. of the dry weight of the soils. 

The dry weight of light sandy soil and subsoil will av- 
erage about 105 pounds per cubic foot, and the heavy, 
clayey type about 80 pounds per cubic foot. Hence the 
maximum amount of water per cubic foot of soil would 
be about 24 pounds for the clay and nearly 19 pounds 
for the sand. This being true, four and six-tenths 
inches of water the level would completely saturate 
the surface foot of vy clay soil, were it entirely dry 
to begin with, while three and six-tenths inches would 
place the sandy soil in like condition. 


But since water should be applied as soon as the 
water content of the sandy soil falls below 8 per cent. 
and that of the clayey soll to 14 per cent., it dollows that 
under these conditions ten and five-tenths pounds of 
water, or two inches, is the maximum amount which 
would be needed to fill the surface foot of sandy soil; 
twelve and eight-tenths pounds, or two and forty-six 
hundredths inches, is enough to fill the surface foot of 
the clay soll. 


If we consider the second foot of soil to have dried 
out to a corresponding extent, and that it is desirable to 
saturate this with water also, then the amount just 
stated would need to be doubled, four inches being de- 
manded for the sandy soil and four and ninety-two 
hundredths inches for the clayey soil. It is quite cer- 
tain, however, that such an application of water to a 
field at one time would result in the percolation of a 
considerable amount of this water below the depth 
root action, and hence in a considerable loss of it 
less a large crop were growing upon the land 
time. 


Plant These Bulbs in September., 


HIS is the month of possibilities that most people 

neglect at the time. Do you want something a little 
out of the way, but still quite easy to grow? Buy r 
of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum), for natural- 
izing in the meadow or wild garden. It flowers in June. 

Other hardy bulbs for present planting include all the 
Dutch bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, scillas ete. 
Dos 's-tooth-violets, lily-of-the-valley, and crpwn impe- 
tial should be planted now, because it starts to grow 80 
early in the spring. : 

The easiest way of growing flowers for Christmas is 
by planting some of the “cape” bulbs before the end 
of September. 

The bulbs needing “cape” treatment include Freesia, 


of 
un- 
the 


ixia, oxalis, sparaxis, Brodiaea, ranunculus, anemone, 


Ornithogalum Arabicum, Lachenalia, camassia. 
Remember the rules. | : j 
1. Dutch bulbs must be buried in the, ground, or 

kept in a dark place, to induce a strong root growth, 
before they make any top growth. The best way is to 
bury them outdoors until about Christmas, covered with 
ashes or soil about a foot deep, and a layer of litter over 
that, to keep out frost. At Christmas, or later, bring 
the boxes into heat. 

2. Cape bulbs must not be buried. Start them in a 
cool but light place. A deep, cold frame, or pit, from 
which the frost is kept out, is the! proper place for 
them. Plant ag soon as received, in flats or shallow 


— — Decatur streets, both |marfnés wo trstantry, and tue mike with 

— ef 1 negroes, are crowded — of both contending parties would him a stable of magnificent riding and 

— with white men. The troops are), in the fire . driving horses, for use during the col- 
marching through the crowds trying lege term, . | 


enforce the order of the Mayor, 
nat the streets shall be cleared. 
More than fifty 


Beets revel in a rich, light soil, well dug and pulver- 
ized.—[Mrs. H. B. F., in How to Make a Vegetable Gar- 


arrests have been tation of marines and bluejackets by | 


pans and leave outdoors until the middle of the month, 
when-they must be put under cover away from frost— . 
do this earlier u they show growth above the soil.— 
[September Garden Magazine. 
Arranging Shrubs. | | 
N grouping shrubs, those with an upright habit and 
robust growth should occupy either a rear or a cen- 
tral location in order that they may form a general 
barrier against which all lower-growing sorts may be 
arranged in regular gradation to the border line, which 
latter should be given up to the decumbent and effemi- 
nate sorts, in order that the eyes may be carried from 
the greensward to the top of the group without receiv- . 
ing offense from bare stalks between the turf and the 
foliage of the group itself. Avoid bare trunks in ever- 
greens and bare stalks in the group. 


Low-growing, dense-foliaged plants are as essential to 
a successful group or border as are tall-growing sorts. 
Nature herselé is one of the safest guides. Her groups 
are always made up of a variety of light-loving and 
shade-enduring plants growing together, each one as- 
sisting the other to secure the environment best suited 
to its highest development. It is because of these 
adaptations of plants to natural environments so mark- 
edly unlike that nature always presents a pleasing and 
restful picture. 


Modern landscape horticulture is at best only a poor 
reproduction of the model set by Nature herself, but in 
making the counterfeit every possible advantage should 
be taken of the natural adaptations of plants in order 
to secure the most pleasing effects from the material at 
command. In all planting it should be the aim to con- 
ceal the hand of the gardener to the utmost possible 
extent. In small formal places with straight walks and 
hedges, the gardener’s shears must be used frequently, 
but the alm should a:ways be to produce harmony and 
symmetry without materially altering the natura! habit 
of the plants. Formal ‘hedges are an exception, but 
specimen trees and shrubs need not be.—([California 


growing of mushrooms in caves or in houses especially 
built for the purpose will not now be considered. Beds 
can be prepared on the cellar or basement floor by using 
the wall for one side of the bed. A board or plank one. 
foot to fifteen inches in- width can then be stood on 
edge three or four feet from the basement wall : 
held in position by the necessary upright scantling 
supported at intervals to hold the material in position. 
In this way a box of the desired width and length can 
be made, the floor of the basement or cellar serving as 
the bottom. If more space is desired, tiers of beds can 
be made; that is, two or three or four beds one above 
the other against the cellar wall. This is a common 
practice. Cross-pieces from the uprights can be nailed 
on, upon which the floor of the upper beds can be laid. 
These should be made of lumber at least one inch in 
thickness. A space of about 20-24 inches should be left 
between the top of one bed and the bottom of the one 
directly above it. All these places should have some 
ventilation, but there should not be air currents, and 
care should be taken to make the rooms in which the 
mushrooms are planted clean and sweet in order to 
avoid as far as possible any conditions which would en- 
courage insects and other enemies of mushrooms.—{Ca}l- 
ffornia Cultivator. 


os 


Quality Tomatoes. | 


—_—. more than any other vegetable, the tomato 
repays the home gardener for the trouble of growing. 
Quality in this particular delicacy is measured' chiefly 
by cultural methods and conditions of ripeness. The 
very best tomato is the result of strong young seedling 
plants kept growing from the very earliest stage right 
through to maturity without a check: grown with abun- 


‘in Garden Magazine. 


in winter does not go below 55 degrees or does not 
rise above 65 degrees, are suitable places for growing an 
mushrooms. It is not advisable to make them under it is 
the living part of the house, since the odor of the ma- give 
nure will fill the house. They can also be grown in de- 
stables which are not too cold in the winter. If grown ty for 
under benches in greenhouses, the beds must not be too de in 
near heating pipes, and an oilcloth screen must be D gu- 
sloped under the bench to turn off the drip tcrom water He 
used on the benches above. Since this article is pre- and 
pared for amateurs, the question of the commercial * 


dance of space, giving free circulation of air through 
and around the plant, plenty of sunshine to give both 
color (which is appetizing,) and sugar (which is essen- : 
tial of high flavor.) With these conditions satisfied, then 128 
there is this final factor —permitting the fruit to fully kp. 
ripen on the parent stem, picking at the acme of con- e Dis- 
dition. An overripe tomato is mealy and deficient in | «wreck 
flavor. 
Unfortunately there has grown up a false standard of ) 7 — 
merit for Mr. Suburbanite. He glories over the immens- — 
ity of his Ponderosa or Beefsteak, and accounts him- | N were 
se a master hand at tomato culture if he can but get | Master, 
the better of his neighbor's specimen by a fraction of an dn the 
ones.. 7 der- 
Our ideals are quite different. Quite independently of 55 | 3 122 5 
what the flavor may be, we must confess a prejudice for 
a more mederate-sized fruit. [I. and B. M. Barron, | 
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[The Times does not undertake to answer inquiries on hygienic 
subjects that are merely of personal interest, or do give advice on 
individual cases. General inquiries on hygienic subjects of public 
interest will receive attention in these umns. No inquiries ar 
answered by mail. It should be remembered that matter for the 
days before the day of publication: Correspondents should send 
their full names and addresses, which will not be published, ‘or 
given to others, without the — of the writers. Addresses of 
corr ents are not preserved, and consequently cannot be - 
ished to uirers, aed 
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Cancer. 
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WRITER in the Medical World says: “The 
vaporings and effusions of enthusiasts, and the 
absolutely ignorant ‘space writers’ who clog the 


ally bear éruit in a query to The. World as to the ‘pres- 
ent status of the serum and radium treatment of cancer.’ 

“The serum tgeatment is heard from perennially, and 
men of acknowledged ability continue to experiment 
along this line. This, too, despite the fact of every rule 
of pathology, bacteriology, and of medicine, they are 
beginning at the wrong end of the subject entirely. Be- 
fore a ‘serum treatment’ of malignant tumors can be 
devised that will give any promise of certainty in re- 


responsible dor the tumor and against which the pro- 
posed germicidal serum can work, or a toxin produced 
by the growth toward which the proposed antitoxin may 


appear to have been considered by either the ‘space writ- 
er’ or the experimenters. The illy advised attempts 
which have been made to inject cancer cells or other 
juicy extracts into animals, and from these animals to 
extract a serum which would be prejudical to the growth 
and development of malignant tumors, have been of no 
avail.” 

A statemei® recently published that one death 
out of forty is due to cancer is a gross exaggeration, 
even if it is restricted to meat eaters. 


where he (ound no cancers among the natives properly 
declares cancer is a disease of civilization. He gives the 
following good advice, which summed up is what the 
editor has been preaching week after week—Back to 
Nature! 
The nearer the human race approaches the animals 
in habits and particularly in the matter of diet and 
dress, the freer it is from cancer. Cancer comes from 
over feeding and over living. The seed of it is in a 
child at birth; it develops when the system begins to 
run down, say at forty-five. : 
“Drinking, gourmandizing, unnatural habits of women, 
9 like lacing, all those things help to plant the seeds of 
cancer in the child. 
. | “And as we have not learned how to cure it, the best 
f thing to do is to prevent it when we can. If children 
were brought up in simplicity by natural mothers; then 
: care should be taken to prevent less hyper-nutrition 
3 there would be much less danger from cancer. Cancer 
a, itself is an over-fed thing—tissue that never matures, for 
nt I could mature the cells I could cure the disease. The 
thing for people to dg. who fear they may have in- 
herited it is ta live simply—there are many cases among 
people with a tendency to obesity to one among those 
of a scanty habit of living—and particularly to remove 
\ all sources of irritation, like bad teeth, tobacco and 
| clothes that chafe.” : 
88 A writer on the subject says: : 
“The knife not only fails to effect a cure, but owing 
: to the technique of the operation, it spreads the disease, 
and in the majority of cases, the patient would have 
lived longer and been more comfortable, had no opera- 


“The operation for removal of cancer from the breast 

has been converted from a minor, to one of the major 
; operations in surgery. This change is due entirely to the 
; . fact that surgeons have recognized the comparative futil- 
=F | ity of the knife and in their efforts to effect a cure, 
1 they have gradually increased the area invaded. Failure 
: will always attend such operations, because with venous 

; and pure blood flooding the trial of the knife, the opera- 
tor is not able to determine when he has removed the 
last cell of the lisease. If even a microsocopical portion 


is left, the patient is no better off than before; in fact 


| is worse. Inflammation must follow; and all inflamed 
2 tissue is good for cancerous or bacterial invasion. In 
addition, the remaining cells of the disease are forced 
deeper into the tissues by the resisting character of the 
scar made by the sewing the wound, and when the dis- 
ease again makes appearance on the surface, it has 
penetrated deeper into the surrounding tissues, and the 
patient’s chances of recovery are fewer than before the 
operation. 

“The use of X#Rays as a curative agent in the treat- 
ment of cancer of the skin is in an experimental stage. 
- with as much evidence against as for, its continuance. 
The rays often burn and kill surrounding tissue, and 
thus aggravate the disease, without affording permanent 
relief. 
“Radium is also a late fad as a cure for cancer. Prac- 
titioners know almost nothing about radium. Dr. 
2 of the Chicago University, was operated upon in 
this manner and had to submit to a second and a third 
operation, although the first operation was performed 
by the most skilled surgeons in one of the leading in- 

gtitutions of learning in the country.” 
In an article entitled “The Ravages of Cancer,” in 
a recent number of Pearson’s Magazine, Rene-Bache 
declares that not only is the cause of cancer unknown, 
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columns of the yellow papers with their slush, occasion- 


Suits, it will be necessary to isolate either an organism’ 


direct its attack. Neither of these elementary essentials | 


Dr. Nicholas Senn who recently returned from Africa 
they commenced a systematic 


formation not now a cancer 


‘remedy as somewhat resembling 
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tion, removing the part affected. 

That the cause of cancer is unknown to the medical 
world is doubtless true. The doctors do not trouble 
themselves to hunt out the ultimate causes of disease, 
prefering to tinker with symptoms. 


the shape of a microbe, which is more likely to be 
effect than the cause of the disease. | 

As to the statement that cancer has never been cured, 
save by surgical operation, this is as untrue and cruel 
as the false statement of an advertising specialist that 
“any lump on a woman’s breast is a cancer.” It may be 
true when drugs are relied on, but not under hygienic 
treatment. Dr. R. T. Trall has mentioned cases in which 
malignant cancers have been cured by an exceedingly 
abstemious diet, approaching to a “hunger cure,” while 
Dr. Dewey showed that by a prolonged fast the most 
malignant tumors may be transformed into healthy brain 
tissue, the brain losing nothing in a fast. There are also 
a number of persons in this city who can testify to the 
cure of cancer by the use of poultices of various kinds. 
In such cases, of course, the disease is likely to return, 
after years, if the errors of living that produced it are 
continued. A thorough course of hydropathic treatment 
might act as beneficially as these poultices, although not 
quite so rapidly. 3 

Some time ago reference was made in this department 
to the case of H. H. Dow, a worthy old war veteran of 
Pasadena, who lived on the small pension he drew from 
the government. Years before Mr. Dow had discovered 
a cancer cure applied in the shape of a poultice, and he 
had helped many of his neighbors with it. After coming 
to California, he continued to apply the remedy in Pasa- 


dena, making no fixed charge for it, but leaving it to the 


persons ¢ured to remunerate him according to their 
means, or their idea of what was fit. In some cases he 
actually did not receive the car fare which he expended 
in visiting the patients. The doctors of Pasadena, not- 
ing the numerous cures by Mr. Dow, made him an offer 
to purchase the recipe. This he refused. Thereupon, 
| course of persecution of 
the old man, finally having him arrested and fined a 
hundred dollars dor practicing medicine without a license. 
Discouraged and disheartened, he finally agreed to sell 
out to a company of physicians, that is now administer- 
ing the remedy in Los Angeles. This is a brilliant ex- 
ample of medical ethics, is it not? 

The editor has the names and addresses of 168 people 
who have been cured of cancer by Mr. Dow, most of them 
residents of Pasadena and Los Angeles, and most of them 
cured during the past four years. It needs from a few 
days to a few weeks to rer a cure, depending upon the 


severity of the case. There are, of course, somé cases 
that are too far gone to be helped. The trouble with 
most doctors who have a remedy of this kind is that 
they are under a great temptation to declare every case 
presented to them to be a cancer, whereas sometimes it 
is not, although, on the other hand, it is true that a 
y ultimately develop into 
one. It is not uncommon (or women about the period of 
what is known as the “change of life” to be affected with 
lumps in the breast that are not of a cancerous nature. 

Mr. Dow described to the editor the effects of his 
the effects produced 
when salt is spread over the top of a tree trunk and 
covered with sacking. The salt gradually eats down 
through the roots. In like manner, Mr. Dow claims this 
remedy eats down through the roots of the cancer, not 
affecting the healthy tissue. : 

Here is ene of these poultice remedies, that has been 
published twice in the department, during the past few 
years. Personally, the editor knows of it, but is as- 
sured, on good authority, that it is efficacious. It is said 
to be painéul, but that is not likely to count much, with 
one who is afflicted with the most awful ailment known, 
next to leprosy. The editor does not know how nearly 
this resembles the Dow remedy, or whether it resembles 
it at all.. Mr. Dow stated that his was different. Where 


a reasonable charge is made, it is, of course, better to 


have the remedy applied by an experienced person. Fol- 
lowing is the receipe referred to. It was obtained from 
another army veteran, an inmate of the Soldiers’ Ho 
in this county: . 
“Take a thin piece of soft leather, larger than the 
cancer; in the center of it cut out a piece as large as the 
cancer and spread a plaster on it composed as follows: 
Sulphate of zinc, two ounces; pulverized blood root 
(sanguinaria canadensia,) two ounces; powdered sulphur, 
two ounces. Thoroughly mix these ingredients with a 
sufficient amount of dry wheat flour, the quantity vary- 
ing according to the size of the cancer then add water, 
making a thick paste. 
plaster, on the piece of leather cut out. Then fasten the 
large piece of leather over the sore, so that none of the 
sound flesh is exposed to the plaster, leaving it on twen- 
ty-four hours. After removing it, apply a poultice of 
flaxseed, keeping it on sixteen hours. After removing 
the poultice, take forceps, and gently move the cancer 
about, until it can be extracted, taking out all the roots. 
Then poultice until healed.” 8 
Cancer depends to a great extent on some peculiar 
constitutional distemper, taint or malassimilation. It 
is a noteworthy fact that cancer is comparatively un- 
known among non-flesh eaters, and it is said that no 
orthodox Jew ever developed a case of cancer. The 
first thing to do, therefore, should be to avoid pork al- 
together, and then to drop flesh foods from the dietary, 
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O. von Rosenbach, of Berlin, “Physician vs. . 
gist,” a book that was reviewed in this department 
about a year ago: 


“Let us begin with a method which has stamped its 
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4 de dead, or at least sick, when- 
„ of infection in our neighborhood, as 
Seeeree, utterly impossible to exclude them by the 
eam kind It would be vastly better 
ewes, instead of paying so much attention to 

of bacteria, by the use of powerful drugs, 


attention, but we hold that, even after a most scrupu- 
lous exclusion of all disastrous possibilities, other diffi-. 
culties will present themselves which will remove to the 
distant future any possibiity of curing patients cito, tuto 
et jucunde. If the yard stick of absolute safety from in- 
fection be applied to our operative proceedings, it would 
be clearly impossible ever to find an operative method 
that would guarantee such success, There is always the 
possibility, with our present means of disinfection of the 
operating-room that a microbe from the atmosphere ma 

again infect the previously disinéected knife, the han 

of the operator, or some portion of the tissues involved. 
But complete disinfection is not requisite, such germs 
do not float in quiescent air in such enormous quanti- 
ties. Above all, it should be remembered that tissue 
as yet untorn,and unsqueezed possesses sufficient means 
of defense of its own to eliminate the relatively limited 
number of germs. Hemorrhage alone limits this inva- 
sion both mechanically and biologically. Small num- 
bers of infectious germs are either incapable of work- 
ing mischief when in contact with a bleeding surface, or 
else, entering tissues that were not destroyed by the 
knife or by antiseptic agents, are rendered harmless in 
the tissues themselves. Not to speak of the expense, 
etc.;. of such a method, if killing of germs were aimed 
at to the extent of their total destruction within the 
purlieu of operator and assistants, the atmosphere of 
the room would be so filled with poisonous substances 


———— 8 1 trademark upon the new era, and under the auspices of 
to —— test | which surgery achieved its greatest triumphs—namely, 
—— — are external injuries, n. als. Who fails to recall the fanaticism which, in 5 
Aon other depressing passions, spirituous liquors the beginning of the era, proclaimed every detail of the 
has a great effect on ur, absolutely indispensable to the success of 
narcotic endoubtedly prodece can- operations? Who at the time would have dared to 
is any predisposition. Especially is this | tes antisentte spray. {pe drenching of the ¥ 
When there is ear re- und gurface-with the most concentrated antiseptic 
me of the soul, combined with worry drugs, the handling of tissues with various chemicals, shall 
bun tbe —— n ‘the continuous covering of wounds with carbolic acid 0 
worldly the titer has said lint, the most complicated bandages—all were entirely 
—— — between cancer and Caivin- foreign to the real spirit of the method, that there was ered 
gene is close : 8 ny @ mass of details, confused attempts to em- of 
0 * ya principle, the real nature of which has not of 
ren in the mind of the medical been yet recognized, with the exaggerated application Shes — 
nature, causes and proper | o¢ theoretical maxims? 
eancer, is evident from the éact that a 
en dictionary ‘enumerates two or three What remains of all these details at the present day? 2 k 
— — remedies, including nearly all the Not unlike the alchemist who, setting aside and ignor- . of | is 
psdred snd polsonous drugs and chemicals of the ing ®ature’s methods, could or would not arrive at the ons tons ti 
—— in these days of wholesale cutting, simplest deductions without the aid of the queerest and — aimee ne arrels a 
been) majority of the doctors have but one most complicated, often superstitious, measures, until Geo. C. Pitz M. D 1 vs 
powever, 4 great setting out from correct, lucid | ises, it became 0. er, 2 sf h 
ssindicated by the writer above quoted, namely, prem 
meets Saoting the fact that in removing the cancer, known how to separate the essential from the unessen- * 
patient lle, they do not beria ta re: | itl proceed Drugless Healing 
* Those who then made light of carbolic acid and the A : js are . 
gore the cause. Spray, and were decried as heretics because they saw a . | : | nder 
it dangers in the insults offered to tissues in the toilet By Psychic Methods 
there is a germ at | ° the peritoneum, the reckless lavage of the uterus and | ma HERE suffering the sclentine ex- 
ion. Sec. * properly claim that cancer is a re- of the pleura, because they could not be convinced that | application of THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTION alone and without the | * 
They cells.” Dr. Roswell Park, who is in | *"*!septic solutions of varying degrees of concentration ailments thet che all other ght | 2 
— department of the laboratory at | destroy germs of infection in tissue already in- ten 
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. found the long sought cancer microbe, | "© antiseptie remedy is considered any longer as the T n 
pat be bas a disease is not only parasitic but only efficacious one. They will note that the spray is | uence —ͤ— or — — — F 0 
e that | : , abolished, that the toilet of the peritoneum is voted | MENT by THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTION te different from all 
* harmful, and that washing out of the pleura is reduced ethers have failed, eur Psychic 
Me autbor above article referred lares to a minimum. With satisfaction, not unmixed with “y 5 
disease, Think of that. | pain at the former mistakes made by the danatics of an- 
local disease. The tisensis, the skeptics observe that poisonous antiseptics | ing the sick correcting ent 
robo is exempt—that cancer fre- re now used in small quantities and brought into con- Booklets furnishing information about our School of Heal 
the most health » Not so. and terms for teachi , ami fully explaining personal treat 
— attacks Persons. tact with tissues in selected cases only: this because the | by THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTION, and the Psychic Methods we 
dor any other disease, could possibly conclusion has been arrived at that many cases of death | read Booklets 
2 * a — and complications in confinements and in surgical oper- wadlas them. GEO. C. 
that a majori peop W | ations are not due to the actions of nature, of the ficghlt ö Raye 
rn see him. They see a big, | of carriers of infection with the body, but to the delete- 
a. paunch, @ red face, and à merry | rious by-effects of intisepties. The time is not far off 
eee: 200k! What a fine, healthy man.” If | when antiseptics will, in most cases, be used only for 
Sean eee tne contents of his colon with the naked | disinfecting the external skin and the instruments. 
ee mood through a microscope, they would not | water and soap will be reinstated in their place of 
See ween he is suddenly smitten with a fatal honor as cleansing material. The quintessence of anti- 
te. ea ** septics, as explained long since by many successful op- 
ae yourself immune from cancer, | erators whose work is done without the aid of bacteri- 
See auease. breathe fresh air, and eat abste- | cides—which, in truth, had better be ealled tissue de- 
eas a sufficiency of the foods that | stroyers or protoplasm poisons—will be reduced to an 
uae ee Valuable organic salts, such- as fresh | endeavor to avoid the introduction of additional viru- 
mame green vegetables steamed or outee raw. If | tent agents into the human organism by our operative 1 1 
what is called “high living,” namely, rich measures (which must in part destroy the protective 
wood, from which most of the organic salts | harriers of the organism, owing to the necessity of en- 
fe removed in the process of cooking, you must | tering the interior of the body); therefore, to operate «: 
victim to any kind of a disease that hap- | with clean hands, clean skin, and clean instruments, as 
arene around—and it is a cold day when well as, above all, to handle or squeeze tissues as little HAPPY, HEALTHY CHILDHOOD | 
eee © few Of Such diseases waiting to get in | as possible, in order not to reduce their defensive appa-| is the natural right of all young Americans, and ‘ 
[een on such people as vou. ratus by local necrosis, and thus to assist in dacilitat- | everything possible should be done to safe-guard . I 
„„ „ ing the process of regeneration. That all this may be the privilege from the earliest infancy of our babies. f 
i Surgery. accomplished by the simplest means of relief, provided With proper food and environment, it is easy to f 
<n a practice and dexterity are in evidence, reducing the in- keep the babies well and smiling. Give them plenty 1 
e physician, who is a reader and its ae in ted of fresh cow's milk modified with Sunbrights Cali . 
= this department—strange as it may | g to a minimum, ia illustrated by the history of ora- fornia Baby Food, plenty of outdoor air and sun- 1 
anne a few members of the | tomy. That not all operations can be rendered] shine, and then watch them grow straight and 
Sietieal fraternity who are also regular readers harmless goes without saying. Likewise that, in spite | gturdy, bright-eyed and happy. ce 
erer of the Body—in the coursé of of all precautions, a certain percentage of unfavorable Nurse sent (without cost) with free sam- 
bo another subject, sends the following results do and will ever occur. We do not deny that ple to any baby in Los Angeles. Ring Main 
| this number may be reduced to a minimum by careful 4189, Home 6770. Handsome and instruc- 


tive Mother’s Book FREE upon request. 
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Cancer 

moved and Per-. 

manently Cured 

without the use of knife or loss of blood, by method use 

in private practice successfully for 40 years. Leaves no 


sear; destroys every cell. Mf you have any doubts, bring 
your own physician. Hundreds of cured people for refer- 


l. H. Dow Cancer Remedy Co. 


(Incorporated) 


508 South Hill Street; L. A. | i 
DR. H. 8. HANSBERGER, Sect. 


Naturopathic Institute and Sanitarium 
Of California (incorporated) | 


556-558-560 South Hope Street, Between Sixth Street and 
State Normal School, LOS ANGELES, CAL. . 
The Sanitarium is centrally loca on a quiet street. Our 


t 
roo are quiet, sunny, well ventilated, and well ed 
for sick, convalescent, and persons in need of quiet and rest. 
Treatment rooms are sanitary, modern, sunny, warm and 
equipped with the best and latest on et Theurapeu- 
H AIR, VAPO 


MY devote : ies. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
11 arne blood of the patient that the effects would manifest themselves on the pa- ELECTRICITY, SUN, HERBAL, NEEDLE AND SHOW 
condition, by careful attention to tient, physicians and nurses. To make the scientific 
ina such fever- breeding — postulate of absolute freedom from infectious’ germs ropractie, and Treatments. We are ‘ j 
fed to fever | available in the field of practical-medicine is altogether zen G und | Remedies, Foodstuffs, 
11 5 Misguided practice is undoubted cavse an idle dream. The fact that well-cleansed hands dip- DR. CARL SCHULZ, President; DR. ELLEN SCHULZ, 
: on — 3 to recovery. og oe ready cultivation of these in artificial media, does not F. E MATTHAY, Manager. VIBRATORY APPARATUS 
— oe correspondent 18. prove that the same cleansed hands will ever be able 
— d increased skill in surgery, and to produce inoculation in the human body, which is not PROFESSIONAL SUPPLY Co. 
general cleanliness, rather than to eulture ground, nor yet to infect a wound surface. of 
antiseptics. r4 Gnd deftly and écts not ICAL, ELEC RICAL AND VETERINARY 
to this | operator orks 8, TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSIERY, 
Mee inquiry, the editor imagine that, under cover of strict antisepsis, any and ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC. 
* eee following extract from the epoch- : 415 WEST FIFTH STREET. | 
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| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE.) 
every abuse of tissue is licensed, will always command 
brilliant results. The dogma of the efficacy of purely 
external disinfection being such absolute protection as 
to render superfluous any regard for the patient, or the 
healing powers of nature, has been provocative of more 
mischief than the adherents of absolute protection by 
means of toxic antiseptics will ever care to acknowl- 
edge. In the battle of bacteria with tissue cells the 
weaker will be conquered; antiseptics introduced into the 
body kill the finely organized cells of a highly organized 
being, or, to say the least, minimize their powers of re- 
sistance more quickly than they similarly affect sll 
micro-organisms.” 
8 

Such is Fame. ee 


CORONA grocer runs a display advertisement in the 
local paper, reading: “Harry Brooks says ‘Eat 
Fruit.“ Mr. Brooks is the editor of Department of 
Health in the Times Sunday Magazine Supplement, and 
system needs the phosphates 
found in fruit. Our Fruits are fresh daily,” etc. 
“Mr. Brooks.” Huh! Such is fame. 


89 6 
Spiritualism Defended. | j 


S might have been expected, the article recently pub- 

lished in this department on Spiritualism has brought 
out several defenders of the cult. The Spiritualists are 
not so touchy as the Christian Scientists. At least, the 
professional Spiritualists are not. Perhaps they recog- 
nize the truth of the proverb that warns against the 
casting of stones by those who live in glass nvouses. 
The followers, however, are always ready to take up he 
cudgels in behalf of their spookish belief. They cull it 
a religion, but it is difficult to see how a mere belief in 
disembodied spirits can be called as a religion. 

A woman correspondent, Who seems to base her ar- 
ticle mainly on the Bible, expresses a belief in the : xist- 
ence of spirits, but believes they are “spirits of evil.” 
She says: : 

“Many speak and write against Spiritualism, while 
they themselves believe and teach the error that is at 
the foundation of it, namely, that the dead are not dea, 
but alive. I cannot see how they can shake the belief 
in Spiritualism, without undermining much of their wen 
teachings.” 
Another communication, too long to reproduce here, 
comes from F. A. Binney, of San Diego, who has occa- 
sionally contributed to these columns. He that the 
dead can only communicate with us under favoreble 
conditions. He defies any intelligent man to read the 
Spiritualistic library, and the two leading Spirituulistie 
papers, including the “Banner of Light,” without being 
spirit communication is undoubted. 
What the editor has seen of the “Banner of Light”— 
many years ago—caused astonishment in his mind that 
swallow such shallow 


 gophistry. Mr. Binney defends Elsie Reynolds, and 


claims that mediums being extremely sensitive, the 
mental attitude of sitters affects them and spoils the 
test. He relates a remarkable case of materialization 
that he witnessed in London. He claims that when an 
“unprejudiced investigator” seizes a spirit form he finds 
the form and the medium somehow are one. The form 
has to return to the medium’s body or the death of the 
medium will be the result.” It is rather late in the day 
to defend that notorious fraud Elsie Reynolds. She 
has been exposed often enough, one would think, to sat- 
isfy ‘even a devoted Spiritualist. 

Mx. Binney goes 80 far as to assert that the drapery 
used is also manufactured by the spirits, in the same 
way, and if suddenly and violently forced to the source 
of supply may be easily found on the medium's person. 
Really, Mr. Binney, this is*“too thin’’—as thin as the 
stuff these persons purchase in a supply house in Chi- 


cago, that caters to this swindling business. Surely, | 


Mr. Binney is aware of this fact. The editor has pe- 
rused a catalogue of at least forty pages, containing a 
multiplicity of all kinds of devices used by these swind- 
lers, such as masks, wigs, phosphorescent gauze, and 
so forth, with instructions how to simulate Indian and 
all other kinds of spirits. 

Be it understood that the editor does not deny the 


' possible existence of disembodied spirits. He only says 
that it is not proven, and that he doubts whether it 


ever will be proven. The Society for Psychological Re- 


search has come to the conclusion that there is a basis 


— 


of foundation for belief in telepathy, or mind transfer- 


ence, also in the occasional appearance to persons of 
dear friends at a distance, at the moment of death. Be- 
yond this, they don’t feet justified in going. Certainly, 
there are disembodied spirits, they seem to move 
upon a lower plane of existence than they occupied be- 
fore death, to judge from the twaddle and müshy mean- 
ingless platitudes usually given out at Spiritualistic 
gatherings. In the article which Mr. Binney criticises 
the editor says he is ready to grant the possibility, of 
thought transference, of clairvoyance, and of clairatdl- 
Mr. Binney says: “I make bold to say that not 1 per 
cent. of the mediums are frauds, in spite of all the ex- 
posures.” Mr. Binney has certainly a faith that should 
be able to move mountains. The editor, on the other 
hand, believes that about 99 per cent. of mediums, who 
give seances for money, are frauds—dirty, despicable, 
heartless frauds, who accept the hard-efrned money of 
foolish women, who are anxious to communicate with 
loved ones, dead and gone. These people are on a par 
with the miserable advertising quack specialists. They 
all belong in the chain gang. : 
The editor does not speak without knowledge on this 
subject. A dozen years or more ago he took down, from 
the lips of a dying woman, who had been a medium, 


but had become converted to Methodism, the full details 
of the various methods practiced to delude the public. 
These facts the editor collated and published, for Ye 
benefit of the dying woman, in the shape of a booklet, 
entitled “Mediums Unmasked.” It may still be found 
on the bookstands of Los Angeles. 


Many of the tricks done by these people are duplicated 
by any, clever conjurer, like Hermann. These fake me- 
diums have a regular system of conveying information. 
They move about a good deal, from one place to another. 
When one leaves town she gives her successor a note- 
book containing facts about people who are in the habit 
of running around to seances—about them and their 
relatives and friends, so that the newly-arrived medium 
is able to give information that the silly dupe declares 
to be simply wonderful. On the other hand, one occa- 
sionally comes across statements made in trances that 
are not easily explicable. : 


As the editor has said, the difficulty of arriving at any 
definite opinion on this subject is immensely increased 
by the swarm of frauds, fakers and pretenders, who fat- 
ten on the credulity of the public. At their recent State 
convention, in Los Angeles, the Spiritualistic Society de- 
cided, by a majority vote, to withdraw recognition from 
all Spiritualists who use the dark cabinet humbug. Yet, 
until now, this has been the “strong holt” of fakers, 
like Elsie Reynolds. . 

2 „„ 


Milk bie... 


CORRESPONDENT writes to say that he has re- 
ceived much benefit from a milk diet, undertaken 
by himself at home. As previously stated in this de- 
partment, the milk diet is a good thing, in some cases, 
when a person is run down, thin, anemic and nervous. 
Those who have weak hearts should, however, go slow 
about taking so large an amount of this, or any other 
liquid. Much care should be taken to see that the milk 
is pure, otherwise more harm than good will result. 
Also, a short fast should always be taken before begin- 
ning the cure, so as to clean out the stomach, and noth- 
ing whatever should taken besides the milk, with 
the possible exception of a little fruit or fruit juice. 


At the same time, there is no need to go to an insti- 
tution and pay $150 a month for a few quarts of milk 
a day, with some mysterious process thrown in. The 
fact is that nature’s simple remedies afford no opportu- 
nity for graft. A doctor cannot well charge a patient 
a large amount of money for an open-air treatment of 
consumption, because any one may take that treatment 
at home. Therefore, where the open-air treatment for 
consumption is given, we find that generally there is 
thrown in some electrical or inhalation business, which 
merely acts as a temporary stimulant, and has littie 
or nothing to do with the cure. In the same way, it 
would be impossible to charge a large amount of money 
for a cure consisting of milk and rest, for both are 
cheap, and within the reach of most people. Therefore, 
in addition to the milk and rest, we find something 
extra added, that is supposed to be very expensive. 
Some years ago a New York physician attained much 
notoriety by a “milk and mafia” cure. What this “ma- 
fia” was—or was supposed to be—the editor does not 
know, but it was the milk and rest that did the busi- 
ness. At the same time, in cases where it is difficult for 
a person to obtain complete rest at home, it is better to 
go to a well-conducted sanatorium where such rest may 
be had, but don’t be so foolish as to pay exorbitant rates 
for any mysterious hocus-pocus. 15 

In conclusion, the editor would suggest that much of 
the benefit derived from a “milk cure” lies in the sim- 
plicity of the diet, and that any other simple diet, con- 
taining the necessary food elements, in proper combina- 
tion—as for instance, a diet of fresh fruit and nut 
cream—would have equally good, or perhaps even bet- 


ter results. 
* „ „* 


Malformations and Heredity. 


CORRESPONDENT writes in regard to a case of 

deformity, and asks whether, under such circum 
stances, marriage would be safe, on account of the off- 
spring. 

It is not probable that such a malformation as that 
deseribed would be inherited by the. children, especially 
if the other parent had no tendency that way. On the 
other hand, it might possibly appear again, after several 
generations. If all malformations were inherited, the 
human race would today be largely composed of mon- 
strosities. 

A mother may do much to avert such a possibility as 
this, by careful attention to herself while she is preg- 
nant, and by imitating the Greeks, who surround their 
pregnant women with beautiful objects. 

Other conditions being satisfactory, the editor would 


not hesitate to recommend marriage, under such circum- 
stances. 


Serves Em Right. 
T Whittier, recently, a woman died of ptomain poi- 


sqning, following the eating of canned meat, and sev- 
eral other persons had narrow escapes. If people will 


persist in eating canned meats and sausage, after recent 
disclosures, until we have an effective pure-food law, 
they certainly are not deserving of much sympathy. 
Fiea Bites. 
— — 

VENTURA correspondent sends the following: 
A “In a recent issue of The Times you say flea bites 
are not poisonous. They are poisonous to myself and 
to several of my acquaintances, to the extent that the 
bites swell and cause intense itching for two or three 
days. In my own case the skin around the bite often 
turns a bright red, and a bite on the wrist or ankle will 


ey upon scientific principles, 
ferent patterns, owing to the varied shaped 


is on them. What is vour opinion as to ae | 
some people being poisoned and some 10 Wey | 8 
The editor’s opinion is that people whg are 
riously affected by flea bites, or any other aaa 
have their blood in poor condition, owigg @ — 
diet—perhaps the eating of winter food in Wot 
ther, or otherwise—and should at once go 6 * 
retorm their dietary. Be 
> 

Hunting Trouble. ‘ | 

N advertisement of the Home “T HE wars of the futur 


reads, “For trouble, call F-9-4.” The chief weapon 


trouble enough of their own, without calling on something in the u 
the telephone. oe qpis is inevitable, and it w 
te first man to discover a 


torpedo will change t 
ole world. 
— were the weighty wo! 
authority, Sir Hiram Maxim, 

discussed the warfare 
i there is nothing more ay 
war, there are few subjects m 
plate in the abstract, and to 
tialities of science wi 

ter. 
3 hard to imagine that a 
ip the development of the av 
ghich exist today. that there 


There is no need of cutting. injecting or other 
ment, and it is cheaper in many ways. Other g cannot concei for | 


— of dealing death, at a 
hardly be seen, to possibly h 
ald be well improved_ upon 
r the student to suppose tl 
ber infernal expedients, or th. 
wait dor new and improved “r 
it was consideration of the 
to have been arrived at i 
ied the writer to seek out Sir. 
safural curiosity to glean an 
dom which scientists anticipat 
giso be admitted. 


I make the appliance you are lokin 
written contract to place the condition 
Th are made 


wasting space telling what I have done. 
OF EAST FIRST STREET. 
OF 33 D PATIENT 


I have his consent and that of man more: Wate 
space for these names. They are willing to be tater 
| ALSO CORRECT DEFORMITIES AND MAKE K Nog 

OF TRUSSES. 9 


In fact, 1 invent, design and manufacture 
utilities continually for correcting and curing varied 
eased conditions, with Nature's assistance, as follows: 


Elastic stockings, abdominal supporters belts 

shoulder braces, suspensories, The inventor: of the Maxim 
AND METHODS FOR THE CURE BY HOME TREATMEe upon this question. 
of enia veins, limbs, sprains, flat foot 

whites and eo far as guns, as we now t 
condition of the’ womb ina; item 
bleeding or protruding ane, — limitations have very nearly, 1 


rupture, sick headache, light headedness in the amt 


tarrh, hydrocele, var prostatic troubles and 
nesses in men and women, resulting from the varies eum 


REJUVINATED BY NATURE’S METHODS 


Adolph Petter 


HEALTH AND NATURE CURE DIRECTOR 
217 MERCANTILE PLACE. 
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He maintains that we have a 
mere mechanical ingenuity can 
the only improvements which 
is the construction of guns ne 
gnew metal or substance vast! 
known today. 

There is not the least doub 
thet now, having practically 
sources in one direction, we m 
operation altogether to furni: 
ther experiments. What wen 
Sdently asserts, therefore, ig so: 
ea atrial torpedo. Something 
in itself, which will 
Setruction in the form of dy 
Sowerful explosives, over the wh 
n this connection that re 
the world which stood at his 
must made use of the words wh 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


This is to certify that Dr. Coe cured me 
of a rupture in August, 1903, The Ruytem warm ject 
Cure, in six treatments, for * I am very than 3 . 2 


and do not hesitate to recommend the same 
to suffering humanity, : 
L 
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tioned and employed in a Herculean attempt to wrest 
from Nature the secret, first possession of which will 


: make Germany absolute mistress of the world. 


Bad as they are, the horrors of war are as nothing to 
what, even now, they might be made. Scientists have 
far more deadly weapons at hand, which they have no 
intention of using, than any of the destructive machines 
in use. By way of illustration, Sir Hiram Maxim men- 
tioned that though poison guns are not supposed to be 
used by civilized nations, they could very easily be 
made if necessary. Indeed, he even told the writer of 
a method by which it would be possible to kill every 


living creature on a battleship, b loding a single 
shell on board. 


“THE BLACK CABINET.” 


How THE SECRET LErrTeR READERS IN THE Post 


OFFICE WORK. 

[London Ideas:] The ordinary Briten is not aware 
that the government, through the Postmaster-General, 
reserves to itself the right to read his letters if it con- 
siders it advisable. Every postal service in the world 
has its “Black Cabinet,” as it is termed, in which are 
employed skillful workmen, masters in the craft of ar- 
riving at the contents of letters handed to them in such 
a manner that the person to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed never suspects it has been tampered with. 

Only upon occasions of the greatest rarity and serious- 
ness, however, has the British government condescended 
to use this disagreeable power. , 

Opening a letter and reading it secretly seems some- 
what akin to listening at the keyhole of a door, and Brit- 
Ons shrink from such practices. 

Some years since, however, at the time of the dyna- 
mite outrages and the murders of Lord Frederick Cav- 
endish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park, the correspon- 
dence of persons suspected of being implicated in the 
movements was subjected to a considerable amount of 
secret scruting, It is said that a species of “Black Cab- 
inet” was busy in South Africa at the time of the war. 
Certain persons who were believed to be engaged in con- 
veying to the Boers valuable information injurious to 
our national interests had their letters carefully consid- 
ered before delivery. 

The “Cabinet Noir“ in France has always been some- 
what active. That of Russia has become notorious 
throughout the world. It is huge—filled up with every 
mechanical device and appliance that ingenuity can sug- 
gest—and the workers are a small army. No letter to 
or from a person in Russia is safe from those keen eyes. 
The letter searchers are ever at work, 

Just at the present time the “Cabinet Noir” of France 
has excited considerable disgust by its activity in read- 
ing the letters to and from certain banks. 8 5 

Many hundreds of thousands of pounds have, for some 


mysterious reason, been withdrawn from French banks 


and transferred to banks in other countries, and the 
“Cabinet Noir” has been set to work to investigate and 
discover the reason of the proceeding. Apparently, its 
manipulators are not as skillful as they might be, for the 
public have discovered traces on their missives of these 
unwelcome spies having been tt work on them 
The chief instruments with which the nimble-fingered 
artists in the “Cabinet Noir“ work are scissors of all 


Shapes and sizes; knives with curiously-shaped blades, ” 


80 fine that they will almost shave a hair; a thin instru- 
ment something like a dagger; and a piece of wire, slit 


lengthwise, and somewhat resembling a stocking needle. 


The flat dagger, heated and inserted below a seal, will 
remove it so satisfactorily that it can readily be affixed 
again when thé letter it has been supposed to render 
secure has been read, copied, and replaced in its envel- 


The slit wire is used for a very delicate operation—the 
removal of a letter from an envelope which, for some 
reason, defies opening without risk of detection. In- 
Serting the wire beneath the flap of the envelope, the 
operator has to manage to get the edge of the note paper 
inside inserted in the slit. When this has once been 
effected the twisting of the wire causes the paper to 
coll closely round it, and the desired missive can then 
be easily removed. It is a more difficult job to replace 
it in the envelope again satisfactorily, but with practice 
a nimble hand grows wonderfully proficient. 

A man who knows his work and who has the proper 
outfit can generally, however, cut open the bottom of an 
envelope, remove the missive, replace it, and restore the 
envelope so neatly that only severe scrutiny with a miero- 
scrope will reveal the fact that the letter has been tam- 
pered with. : 

With infinite varieties of envelopes to match any that 
may be received—with wax of any tinge of color—with 
stamps and instruments for the imitation of all kinds of 
postmarks, the secret letter reader has frequently very 
little trouble in arriving at what he wants. 

Very often a suspected envelope is torn open, the let- 
ter read, and placed in an envelope exactly similar to 
the destroyed one, the stamp and marks deftly manufac- 
tured on the outside, and the address traced on it with 
ink similar to that used by the original correspondent. 
The only possibility of detecting such an operation is 
by a chemical analysis of the ink on the envelope and 
the ink of the letter inside. It will always be found to 
differ in some respects—even though the ink is of the 
same manufacture as that used by the correspondent. 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE. — 

The Wiener Abendpost is claiming for Siegfried 
Markhus, of Vienna, the honor of having invented the 
motor car. Markhut's Viertakt Benzinmotor was to 
be seen at the great World Exhibition in 1873, as testi- 
fied by the catalogues, which contain a description of 
it; and Guldner’s textbook on the motor vehicle says 
Markhus in 1883 was one of the first to bring the Vier- 
takt Benzinmotor into use. Commenting on this evi- 
dence, the “Automobile Club Journal” says it would ap- 
pear that the streets of Vienna were the first streets to 
be traversed by a vehicle coming within the present defi- 
nition of a motor car.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 
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PEPPERMINT GROWING. 
THE HARVEST Now ON IN MICHIGAN—SUCCESS- 
FUL WOMAN MINT GROWER.. 


* 
[Niles (Mich.) Correspondence Chicago Chronicle: ] 
The harvest of the mint crop, which is grown exclu- 
sively in the United States in Southern Michigan, 
Northern Indiana and in a single county in New York, 
is now on in this locality. 7 
The first peppermint 
planted by an Englishman at Constantine, this State, 
fifty-five years ago. It flourishes only on muck or 
marsh ground, and the result is that marsh land which 
formerly sold dor from $1.50 to $2 per acre has been 
drained and now sells for from $75 to $150 per acre. 


Peppermint is an aromatic and pungent plant and 
peppermint oil, which is distilled from the fresh herb, 
enters into the combination of peppermint water, es- 
sence of peppermint and spirit of peppermint and is 
used to mask the nauseous taste of some medicines. 
Much of the oil is shipped to Japan, where they can- 
not raise peppermint that will produce good oil. 

Recently the writer visited the mint distillery of Miss 
Mary Clark of Galien, this county, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman in the world who has 
made a success of peppermint growing. Miss Clark, 


“who has managed an eighty-acre farm since the death 


of her father, Which occurred several years ago, is a 
practical farmer, has made a study of the chemistry of 
the soi] and thoroughly understands the rotation of 
crops. 
trolled exclusively by men, the raising of peppermint 
and the distilling of peppermint oil. Four years ago 
she began setting out plants, and she now has twenty 
acres out to mint and expects to have 500 pounds of oil 
to market soon. She built a distiflery this summer, and 
now has four mowers, two rakers and two teamsters at 
work in the fields and two men in the distillery. The 


peppermint herb is placed in large vats, into which | 


steam is conveyed and the steam passes out through 
what is called the worm, is converted into ofl and water 
by bringing cold water in contact with the pipe through 
which it passes. The oi! is then easily separated from 
the water. 


The yield in this vicinity last year was from thirty to 


sixty pounds to the acre—ten pounds per acre is con- 
sidered a good, fair crop. The price per pound last year 
was $2.10, but growers believe the price will be higher 
this year because heavy frost last May ruined the crop 
in some localities. However, Dodge & Olcott, who are 
extensive New York buyers of mint, say as follows in 
the course of a letter just received here: “As to the 
peppermint market, the situation is wholly unsettled. 
We are not believers ourselves in the fantastic ideas of 
value entertained by the average Michigan grower, and 
we think that when the total production is counted up 
six weeks hence it will be found that notwithstanding 
the destruction of the roots in many localities last win- 
ter about as many pounds of ofl are available as there 
were the same time last year. There may be some 
shortage, but we are unwilling to believe that it will 
amount to enough to justify any such prices as are be- 
ing talked about,” 

Miss Clark has adopted a system of autumn planting 
which is contrary to established rules and mint growers 
have watched the experiment with a great interest and 
under their breath prophesied failure, as frost is popu- 
larly supposed to “heave” the new-set plants above the 
ground. But the innovation was a success, and is now 
heartily indorsed by (armers, as the cost of planting is 
doubled in the spring because it is hard to get hands at 
any price to work in muck soil in the wet season. 


The planting is back-breaking work, for the “runners” 
that form a lacy network under the plants are used for 
propagation and, with overlapping stems, are laid down 
in long, straight rows. Men cover them with their feet, 
but Miss Clark uses a hoe, and again farmers shook 
their heads. However, every plant came up in the 
spring and grew with rank luxuriance. They are cul- 
tivated by hand, as all the labor-saving devices fail 
when it comes to mint farming. © . 

Miss Clark employed fifteen women in the weeding 


season, paying those who worked shoulder to shoulder 


with her $1 a day and their dinners. However, she 
says women cannot stand the hard work in the pep- 
permint field and that she has decided to employ men 
for this work hereafter. ? 


The most extensive growers in this vicinity are the 
Beebees of Pokagon, who have 200 acres of mint which 
will have a value of between $10,000 and $15,000. The 
Beebees have 775 acres in Cass county, situated near 


Niles, and though but 200 acres are planted with mint, 


they expect to have the rest in shape to bear a crop 
within a couple of years. 

E. K. Warren of Three Oaks has a big mint farm and 
Beeson & Holden of near Galien have 200 acres devoted 
to mint raising. 

With most growers the harvest comes in September. 
but having ascertained that with a falling mercury the 
mint principle starts for the roots of the plant, Miss 
Clark harvests her mint in time to catch all the men- 
thol there is in the plant, selecting the hottest spell of 
weather she can. The result is that she produces a 
higher grade of crop and more of it to the acre than her 


neighbors. 


— iMPROVEMENT CAMPAIGN. 


The club women of Missouri have taken up in ear- | 


nest the campaign for cleaner cities and towns. In St. 
Joseph and other large towns organizations of women 
have done much to promote a general sentiment for 
cleanliness and are planning more. In Macon a women’s 
organization virtually manages the street cleaning de- 
partmént, collects the money from merchants, super- 
infends the work and disburses the funds. When the 
women of any town decide that there shall be a muni- 
cipal house-cleaning the men must either go to work 
or take to the woods. 
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When you're in a hurry for a crisp, 
fresh cracker—the grocer has it for 
you in the BIS-BIS package. 
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There is no time wasted between the 
Bishop ovens and your grocer. As soon 
as BIS-BIS are taken from the oven, quick 
fingers pack them in their boxes, 

then they’re off for delivery. 


There’s the best of good eating 


in every package. Five cents. 
HoOr & COMPANY 
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It is a conceded fact that no 
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